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INTERNAL STRIFE IN BYZANTIUM DURING THE 
FOURTEENTH CENTURY 


By PETER CHARANIS 


For a time it appeared that the Greeks might reéstablish their 
dominant position in the Balkan peninsula after they had captured 
Constantinople in 1261 and ended the miserable existence of the Latin 
empire there. With Constantinople again in their hands, they were 
able to restore the Byzantine empire, and the foreign policy which 
they immediately adopted was to maintain and extend their position 
in the Balkan peninsula. Michael Palaeologus, the man who restored 
the empire, pursued this policy consistently and fairly successfully, 
but his successors were not only unable to maintain the advantages 
which he had won; they had to yield still further, until finally there 
was nothing left but Constantinople, itself reduced to a state of misery, 
and a few outlying districts.* 

The factors which contributed to the collapse of the empire were 
many. Incompetence in statesmanship; the constant hammerings and 
almost continuous invasions of the empire by the neighboring peoples, 
Turks, Slavs, and Latins; the control of the commercial life of the 
empire by the Italian cities—these were important factors in the down- 
fall of the empire. But still more important, indeed decisive, was the 


1 There is as yet no systematic treatment of the period of the Palaeologi. 
The best brief general accounts are those of Charles Diehl (L’Hmpire byzantin 
sous les Palaeologues, in Etudes byzantines, Paris, 1904) and A. A. Vasiliev 
(Histoire de l’empire byzantin, Paris, 1932, II, 253 ff.). For the reign of 
Michael Palaeologus there is now a brief and not quite satisfactory monograph: 
C. Chapman, Michel Paléologue, restaurateur de ’Empire byzantin, 1261-1282 
(Paris, 1926). The work of V. Parisot (Cantacuzéne, homme d’Etat et historien, 
Paris, 1845) and that of Berger de Xivrey (“ Mémoire sur la vie et les ouvrages 
de l’empereur Manuel Paléologue,” Mémoires de l'Institut de France, Académie 
des mscriptions et belles-lettres, vol. XIX, part 2, Paris, 1853) are still the 
standards on Cantacuzenus and Manuel Palaeologus respectively. There is 
now also a monograph on John VII: F. Délger, “ Johannes VII, Kaiser der 
Rhomier, 1390-1408,” Byz. Zeitschr., XXXI (Leipzig, 1931), 21-36. For the 
chronology of the fourteenth century see P. Charanis, “ An Important Short 
Chronicle of the Fourteenth Century,” Byzantion, XIII (Brussels, 1938), 335- 
362. For the administration see Ernst Stein, “ Untersuchungen zur spat- 
byzantinischen Verfassungs- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte,” Mitteilungen z. Os- 
manischen Geschichte II, 1. u. 2. Heft (Hanover, 1925), 1-62. 
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internal strife which characterized the empire throughout the four- 
teenth century. There was not a single reign in that century that was 
not disturbed by a revolution. Nor were these revolutions simply for 
the possession of the throne. The throne was involved, indeed, but 
behind the struggle for its possession lay deep social and political 
factors. This is nowhere clearer than in the attempt of John Canta- 
cuzenus to wrest the throne away from John V Palaeologus. Canta- 
cuzenus was supported by the aristocratic classes and relied also on the 
hesychast monks whose leader, Palamas, he favored; he was bitterly 
opposed by the lower classes whose leaders fought not only the aris- 
tocracy, but showed also anti-monastic feelings.** What followed was 
a series of popular revolts which put most of the cities of the empire 
in the hands of the people. 

The first of these popular uprisings took place in Adrianople, 
October 27, 1341, after Cantacuzenus had dispatched a letter to that 
city in which he announced his proclamation to the throne and asked 
to be recognized emperor. The aristocratic element of Adrianople 
welcomed the news and declared promptly in favor of Cantacuzenus. 
Thereupon it called an assembly of the populace where the letter of 
Cantacuzenus was read and an attempt was made to win popular 
support for his cause. But instead of approval and support there were 
murmurs of revolt, and even open denunciations of Cantacuzenus. 
Those who had dared to speak openly against Cantacuzenus were in- 
sulted and whipped, and for the time being all seemed well, but the 
resentment of the populace smoldered underneath, and when night 
came it broke out into an open conflagration. This was the work of a 
certain Branos, a man of low social origins, who earned his living by 
working with the spade. Branos and a number of other conspirators 
went from house to house and urged the populace to revolt, promising 
them not only vengeance against the insolence of the rich, but also 
seizure of their property. In this way they constituted among the poor 
a considerable force with which they attacked the wealthy, the friends 
of Cantacuzenus. In the meantime many of the aristocracy had 
anticipated the uprising and fled from the city; those who remained 
were captured and were later sent to Constantinople, while the property 
of the wealthy in general was plundered and destroyed. A popular 


18 The best study of Gregory Palamas and the Palamite movement are the 
articles of M. Jugie, “ Palamas, Grégoire” and “ Palamite (controverse) ,” 
Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique, XI (Paris, 1932), 1735-1818. 
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regime was established, and it was recognized by the authorities in 
Constantinople which were still friendly to John V Palaeologus.’ 
This regime lasted until the winter of 1345. By then most of the 
Thracian cities had surrendered to Cantacuzenus and the tide of the 
war between the two emperors was turning in his favor. A revolt by 
those of his partisans who were still in the city was partly successful, 
and the city was finally handed over to him through negotiations.® 

The example of Adrianople was followed everywhere in the empire. 
In practically every city there was an uprising of the lower classes 
which remained loyal to John V Palaeologus against the aristocracy. 
Here is how Cantacuzenus describes the general situation: * 


Later [after the popular revolt in Adrianople] the entire Roman empire 
was given to a much more savage and grievous strife. The populace every- 
where considered its duty to remain loyal to the emperor Palaeologus, while 
the men of property were either sincerely favorable to the emperor Cantacu- 
zenus or were accused of being so by the poor and the seditious without any 
proof. Most easy were the attacks against those who had money which the 
poor sought to seize, and who had refused to act basely like the others. The 
people were ready to revolt at the slightest pretext and dared the most 
terrible deeds, for they hated the rich for their bad treatment of them during 
peace time and now hoped, above all, to seize their property, which was great. 
The rebels were composed in the main of the most miserable of thieves and 
brigands, and, compelled by poverty, dared everything. Under the pretext 
that they were favorably disposed toward the emperor Palaeologus, calling 
themselves his most faithful subjects, they led the populace to follow their 
example. 

The sedition spread throughout the Roman empire like a malignant and 
terrible disease, and infected many who before seemed more moderate and just. 
For in time of peace both cities and individuals have gentler feelings and are 
less tempted to commit disgraceful and infamous deeds. This is because they 
do not have to face conditions of dire necessity. But war which deprives men 
of their daily wants is a violent schoolmaster and teaches that which seemed 
before beyond any daring. 

And so all the cities in common rebelled against the nobles. Those who 
were late in entering the struggle, on hearing what had been done before car- 
ried themselves to greater excesses, nay, to the perpetration of massacres. The 
cruelty and reckless audacity of these men were looked upon as courage, while 
their insensibility to the ties of blood and their lack of kindly feelings as 
unflinching loyalty for the emperor. The man who was violent against Canta- 


2 John Cantacuzenus, Historiae (Bonn, 1828-32), II, 175 ff. Nicephorus 
Gregoras, Byzantina Historia (Bonn, 1829-30), II, 620. 

8 Cantacuzenus, op. cit., II, 484 ff., 525 ff. 

4 Tbid., II, 177-79. 
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cuzenus and heaped upon him base and bitter insults was considered a faithful 
subject; while he who was moderate both in words and in deeds and sought 
to do what was right was immediately suspected. Likewise, the laying of 
plots and the fabrication of lies and false accusations gave to one the reputation 
of prudent. The betrayal of one’s closest relatives was covered by some fair- 
sounding name as if it were something good. Thus every form of wickedness 
made its appearance and there was nothing that the more equitable did not 
have to endure. For the nobles and the members of the middle class were 
straightway destroyed, the former either because they had been favorably dis- 
posed toward Cantacuzenus or because they did not immediately take up arms 
against him; the latter, either because they did not codperate with the rebels 
or through envy lest they survive. Human nature, always prone to commit 
injustices in opposition to the laws, seemed then powerless to control its rage.5 


The strife and conflict which reigned in every city of the empire 
was greater and more violent in Thessalonica as that city surpassed 
all others, except Constantinople, both in wealth and population. 
Thessalonica had always been one of the most populous and wealthiest 
cities of the Roman empire,® and since the seventh century when the 
great cities of the east were conquered by the Arabs, it ranked second 
only to Constantinople. Its population in the tenth century has been 
estimated at 200,000 souls;” in the fourteenth century it was still 
very populous ; * and despite the disasters of that century its population 
in 1423 still numbered 40,000.° It declined rapidly in the next few 
years and when it was taken by the Ottomans in 1430 it had no more 
than 7,000 people, men, women, and children. Most of the inhabitants 
had doubtless fled or were killed in the defense of the city.?° 


5 Cf. Thucydides, III, 82. 

*It was known as Megalopolis, a term which was applied only to Rome, 
Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and Thessalonica. Du Cange, Glossarium 
Graecitatis, s.v. 

7A. Adamantios, ‘H Bufavyriw} Seccadovixn (Athens, 1914), p. 101. Cited by 
A. Christophilopolos, Td érapxixdy BiBAloy Agovros rov Zodov kal al ovvrexviar 
éy Bufavrilw (Athens, 1935), p. 1, n. 3. 

® Gregoras, op. cit., II, 634; Pachymeres, De Michaele et Andronico Palaeologis 
(Bonn, 1835), II, 262. At the beginning of the thirteenth century Villehardouin 
called Thessalonica “une des meilleures et des plus riches villes de la 
chrestienté.” Villehardouin, La conquéte de Constantinople, edited by Natalis 
de Wailly (Paris, 1874), p. 166; Nicephorus Chumnos, Ocscadonxeior 
DupBovreurixds, ed. J. F. Boissonade, Anecdota Graeca (Paris, 1830), II, 143, 
152. 

° Zorzi Dolpin, Cronaca, anno 1423 (MS. of the library of St. Mark of 
Venice, Ital. Clas. vii, cod. 794). Cited by C. Sathas, Documents inédits relatifs 
a@ Vhistoire de la Gréce (Paris, 1883), IV, xx. 

10 John Anagnostes, De Thessalonicensis excidio narratio (Bonn, 1838), p. 
510. 
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The greatness and prosperity of Thessalonica was due to its com- 
mercial activity. Thessalonica was a great international market and 
its annual fair, held at the time of the feast of St. Demetrius, its 
patron saint, was famous throughout Europe and the Near Kast. 
Merchants of every nationality, Bulgarians, Italians, Spaniards, Portu- 
guese, French, Syrians, Egyptians, and numerous others came to 
Thessalonica to exchange their goods. These goods were of every kind. 
Here is how the author of 7'tmarion who lived in the twelfth century 
describes them: 


And if you are anxious to know what it [the fair] contains . . . well, there 
was every kind of material woven or spun by men or women, all those that 
come from Boeotia and the Peloponnesus, and all that are brought in trading 
ships from Italy to Greece. Besides this, Phoenicia furnishes numerous articles, 
and Egypt, and Syria, and the pillars of Hercules, where the finest coverlets 
are manufactured. These things the merchants bring direct from their respec- 
tive countries to old Macedonia and Thessalonica; but the Empire also con- 
tributes to the splendor of the fair, by sending across its products to Con- 
stantinople, whence the cargoes are brought by numerous horses and mules. 


In the fourteenth century Thessalonica was still a great inter- 
national market. The products of every land were found there? And 
one of the most powerful and turbulent elements of its population 
were the mariners,"® some of whom were not only engaged in the 
legitimate transportation of commercial goods, but doubtless also in 
piracy.1* The mariners were organized into a guild and exerted con- 
siderable influence in the life of Thessalonica.t*® There was also a 


11 B. Hase, Notices et extraits de manuscrits, IX (Paris, 1813), 171-174. I 
have used the translation of H. F. Tozer, “ Byzantine Satire,” Journal of 
Hellenic Studies, II (London, 1881), 244-245. Timarion has also been edited 
and translated by Ad. Ellissen, Analekten der mittel- und neugriechischen 
Litteratur, IV (Leipzig, 1860). 

13D, Kydonis, Monodia occisorum Thessalonicae, Migne, Patr. Gr., CIX 
(Paris, 1863), 641. Migne is cited hereafter as MPG. 

18 Cantacuzenus, op. cit., II, 575. 

14D, A. Zakythinos, Le despotat Grec de Morée (Paris, 1932), pp. 85 ff. 

15 Cantacuzenus, II, 575: gover 5é Kai ldidfovoay dpxyyv abrot mapa rhv rigs 
G\Ans médews. According to O. Tafrali (Thessalonique au XIVeme siécle, Paris, 
1913, pp. 32 f.) this guild was organized by the mariners themselves in order 
to protect their interests better. This is not likely. In Byzantium during the 
height of its power trades were organized and strictly regulated by the state. 
“It is least probable,” says a student of Byzantine trade corporations, “ that 
a state with such lack of political and economic liberty, such as was Byzantium, 
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numerous middle class which owed its fortune to commerce and in- 
dustry. An ecclesiastic of the fourteenth century complains that the 
people of Thessalonica were more interested in sales and purchases 
than in the word of God. They turned the house of God, the church, 
into a market place, for they talked business instead of listening to 
the scriptures.'* A considerable portion, probably the majority, of the 
population of Thessalonica, however, was engaged in agriculture. Most 
of the inhabitants, declares Palamas in one of his sermoris, spread into 
the country in order that they might take care of the harvest and 
bring in the crops. The poor were many, whereas some of the aristocracy 
were extremely wealthy.?’ 

Thessalonica was violently shaken by a popular upheaval which 
broke out in the summer of 1342 against Cantacuzenus and his 
wealthy partisans.* The revolt was headed by a group known as the 
zealot’s because they put the interest of the people before their own 
private advantage. This is the definition of zealot given by one of the 
writers of the fourteenth century,!® but the zealots of Thessalonica 
are represented by their antagonists as men of low origin, indigent to 
the last degree, a collection of riffraff, which included not only the 
lowest element of Thessalonica, but also criminals from the islands 


would have allowed the organization of the trades, especially those of the 
large cities, into powerful autonomous corporations” (Christophilopolos, To 
érapxikoy BiBdloy, p. 37). When the revolt of the zealots broke out, the guild 
of the mariners was headed by Andrew Palaeologus, a member of the nobility 
and influential in the politics of the city. This may mean that the head of 
the guild of the mariners was designated by the government. In Byzantium 
during the tenth century the heads of numerous guilds were appointed by the 
prefect of the city (ibid., p. 46). See the book of the prefect itself, edited by 
J. Nicole, Le Livre du préfet ou Védit de Vempereur Léon le Sage sur les 
corporations de Constantinople (Geneva, 1893). The book has been reprinted 
by J. and P. Zepos, Jus Graecoromanum, II (Athens, 1931), 371-392. There 
is also an English translation: A. E. R. Boak, “ The Book of the Prefect,” 
Journal of Hconomic and Business History, I (Cambridge, 1929), 600f. It 
is quite possible, however, that the guild of the mariners in Thessalonica be- 
came more or less autonomous as the imperial administration declined during 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Cf. Christophilopolos, op. cit., p. 4. 

1¢6q, Palamas, MS. gr. Paris, 1289, fols. 182¥-183, cited by Tafrali, op. cit., 
p. 29, n. 1. 

17G, Palamas, Homilia XXIV, MPG, CLI (Paris, 1865), 333. 

18 Gregoras, op. cit., II, 634. 

1° Thomas Magister, Oratio de subditorum offictis, MPG, CXLV (Paris, 
1865), 544. 
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and barbarians, who incited the people to revolt in order that they 
might enrich themselves.2° This view is not borne out by what is 
known of their program; nor is it true that they were drawn entirely 
from the lower classes. Their leaders were members of the nobility. 

The revolt broke out over the attempt of Synadenus, the governor 
of Thessalonica and a partisan of Cantacuzenus, who was supported 
by the aristocracy, to surrender the city to Cantacuzenus. The zealots, 
using as their standard a cross which they seized from an altar, led 
the populace against the governor and his aristocratic supporters. 
Synadenus and about a thousand of the aristocracy fled from the city, 
while their property was destroyed and pillaged by the populace which 
raged for three days unmolested. They perpetrated every act, remarks 
Cantacuzenus bitterly, that “men who are driven on by poverty and 
carried away by insolence are likely to commit for the sake of wealth.” 4 
The zealots seized control of the government and their regime was 
recognized by the authorities in Constantinople. John Apocaucus, the 
son of the Grand Duke Alexius who was the principal adviser of John 
V Palaeologus, was sent to Thessalonica as the new governor, but the 
real authority was exercised by Michael Palaeologus, the leader of the 
zealots, who became archon of the city. Many of the nobles were 
imprisoned or exiled; their property was confiscated.?? 

A new crisis was precipitated in 1345. John Apocaucus was dis- 
contented with his position and resented the power of Michael Palaeo- 
logus. The general situation seemed favorable for an attempt to 
overthrow the regime of the zealots, for the war between the two 
emperors was turning in favor of Cantacuzenus. John, therefore, 
entered into an agreement with those of the nobles who were still in 
Thessalonica, and Michael Palaeologus was assassinated, while the other 
zealots, with the exception of some who managed to hide themselves 
in the city or were not disturbed because of their moderation, were 
either imprisoned or exiled. For the moment there was no violent 
reaction on the part of the populace, especially since John took an 


20 Cantacuzenus, op. cit., II, 235, 570; III, 117; Gregoras, op. cit., II, 795; 
Patriarch Cyrus Neilos, Encomion, MPG, CLI (Paris, 1865), 672; Palamas, 
Homilia I, MPG, CLI, 12f.; Demetrius Kydones, Letter to Isidore Glabas, 
edited by J. F. Boissonade, Anecdota Nova (Paris, 1844), p. 276; Philotheos, 
The Life of St. Saba the Younger, edited by Papadopoulos-Kerameus, ’Avd\exra 
‘Iepocodumirixns Draxvodoylas, V (St. Petersbourg, 1898), 192, 194. 

21 Cantacuzenus, op. cit., II, 133-135; Gregoras, op. cit., II, 634 f. 

22 Cantacuzenus, op. cit., II, 257, 568-69. 
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equivocal attitude toward Cantacuzenus, and not only refused to 
surrender the city but exacted large sums of money from his wealthy 
partisans by threatening to expose their complicity in the assassination 
of Michael Palaeologus. Two factors influenced John in this decision: 
respect for his father, the Grand Duke Alexius, who was directing the 
forces of John V Palaeologus against Cantacuzenus, and fear of popular 
uprising. The death of his father which took place shortly thereafter 
eliminated the first factor, and he decided to risk the second. He called 
an assembly together, from which, however, the people were excluded, 
and the decision was taken to surrender the city to Cantacuzenus on 
the condition that he were kept as its governor and its municipal im- 
munities were respected. Negotiations to that end were opened, but 
before they could be completed there was a violent upheaval among 
the people. The leadership was taken by Andrew Palaeologus, a mem- 
ber of the aristocracy, who was also a motlerate zealot and the head 
of the guild of the mariners, the most powerful and turbulent element 
of the population. Andrew Palaeologus himself appealed to the 
mariners, while others harangued the people in general. There was a 
tumultuous uprising and the populace became masters of the city. What 
followed was a veritable scene of carnage. About a hundred nobles, in- 
cluding John Apocaucus, were slaughtered in cold blood. It was a gen- 
eral attack of the poor against the rich. “ Here,” says Kydones, “ the 
servant pushed the master, there, the slave him who had bought him. 
The rustic dragged the general, and the peasant the soldier.” 7° The 
leaders of the zealots tried in vain to check the fury of the populace; 
it did not stop until it exhausted itself. The result of this bloody 
popular uprising was the reéstablishment of the regime of the zealots.”* 

What the character of this regime was is not very easy to determine. 
The writers of the period lay stress upon the destructiveness of the 
revolt, the fury of the populace and the sufferings of their victims, 
the destruction and pillage of the property of the rich, but say very 
little about the kind of government that the zealots established. The 
historian Gregoras has indeed left a description, but this descrip- 
tion is negative rather than positive, that is, it tells what the regime 
of the zealots was not, rather than what it was. Here is the statement 
of Gregoras: 4 


22a Kydonis, Monodia, p. 648. 
28 Cantacuzenus, op. cit., II, 568-582. 
*¢ Gregoras, op. cit., II, 795. 
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The regime of the zealots “ recalls no other form of government. It was not 
an aristocracy such as Lycurgus instituted among the Lacedaemonians to be 
further developed by them. Nor was it a democracy like the first constitution 
of the Athenians established by Cleisthenes who raised the number of tribes 
from four to ten. It was similar neither to the regime decreed by Zaleucus 
to the Epizephyrian Locrians nor to that established in Sicily by Charondas 
of Catana. Nor was it mixed constitution formed by the combination of two 
or three different constitutions, put together in such a way as to give some- 
thing new, such as was the constitution of the Cypriotes or that of ancient 
Rome which was established, it is said, by the people after they revolted 
against the consuls. It was rather a strange ochlocracy brought about and 
directed by chance. Certain audacious individuals formed themselves into a 
group of their own, set it up as an authority and persecuted the rest. They 
led the populace by demagogic appeals to execute their will. They confiscated 
the property of the rich, while they themselves lived in luxury. No one was 
allowed to obey any of the leaders from without, while what seemed to them 
good had the force of law.” 


This statement, despite its negative and general nature, throws some 
light on the character of the regime of the zealots. It was a popular 
regime virtually independent of any outside authority. It introduced 
new laws while it discarded some old ones. Some connection with 
Constantinople was maintained, for the latter was represented by an 
imperial governor, but his powers were only nominal, for even the 
erders of the emperor were often disregarded.?®> Thessalonica under 
the zealots was virtually an independent republic. 

This republic lasted until 1349, when it was overthrown by a 
counter revolution. The aristocratic opposition had by no means been 
crushed, and the triumph of Cantacuzenus everywhere in the empire 
brought about a conservative reaction in Thessalonica. The imperial 
governor, Metochites, and members of the nobility entered into a plot, 
and Andrew Palaeologus, the leader of the zealots and the real governor 
of the city, was overthrown and expelled. He tried in vain to arouse 
the populace, but his appeals for loyalty to John V Palaeologus was 
no longer effective, for the latter had made his peace with Cantacu- 
zenus. The zealots, unable to save the situation by enlisting the sup- 
port of the populace, turned to Stephen Dushan, the kral of Serbia, 
for aid, but this only helped to alienate still further the sympathy of 
the populace, and enabled Cantacuzenus and the nobles to get com- 
plete control of the city. The zealots were arrested and sent to 
Constantinople.* 


25 Cantacuzenus, op. cit., III, 104. 3° Toid., III, 108 ff., 117. 
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Thessalonica was regarded as the teacher of the other cities in the 
uprisings of the populace against the aristocracy.?” The popular revolt 
which began with the uprising in Adrianople became more intense 
and widespread after the revolt of the zealots. Every city east of 
Thessalonica and as far as Constantinople was divided into two fac- 
tions: the masses who ranged themselves against Cantacuzenus, and 
the men of property and the garrisons who supported him. The masses 
prevailed everywhere, took control of the city administrations, im- 
prisoned or cruelly executed the members of the aristocracy and 
confiscated their property.” 

The revolt of the lower classes spread also into the country. In the 
summer of 1342 there was an open revolt of the Thracian peasants 
inhabiting the villages in the neighborhood of Didymotichon.”® Thrace 
had suffered terribly by the civil wars. It was not only ravaged by 
the opposing armies of the empire; it was continuously devastated by 
foreign marauding bands, especially Turks and Bulgarians. Most of 
its inhabitants had fled or were captured to be sold into slavery and 
those who remained were reduced to great misery. The country took 
the aspect of a real desert, although it is one of the most fertile regions 
of the Balkans.*° The rebellious peasants sought to emulate the 
populace of the cities. They attacked the wealthy and pillaged their 
property. They armed themselves as best as they could, advanced 
against Didymotichon and threatened general destruction unless the 
city surrendered voluntarily. An attack by the garrison of the city, 
however, dispersed them, and they did not return to their homes but 
fled to other villages with their wives and children. Their movable 
property was seized and their houses destroyed. 

The struggle between the populace and the nobility was not restricted 
to the lands of the Byzantine empire proper; it extended also in the 
empire of Trebizond. There the death of the emperor Basil I in 1340 
ushered in a period of about fifteen years of internal strife and conflict 
which reduced the empire to a state of anarchy.** 


27D). Kydones, Letter to Phacrasis, edited by Boissonade, Anecdota Nova, 
p. 289. 

28 Cantacuzenus, op. cit., IT, 297. 

3° Tbid., II, 287. 

*° Toid., II, 186. 

81 Sp. Lampros, “ Td rpamefouvriakdy xpovrxdy Mexand Tavapérov,” Néos ‘ENAn- 
vopynuwyv, IV (Athens, 1907), 272 ff.; Lampros, “ ’Avéxdorov xpucdBovdov ’Areglouv 
I’,” Néos ‘EAAnvourqjpwrv, II (Athens, 1905), 188 ff. 
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The conflict began over the succession to the throne, but the real 
cause was the desire of the nobility to reduce the emperor into im- 
potence and concentrate all power in its own hands. There were two 
factions in Trebizond: the bulk of the native nobility that sought to 
eliminate the influence of Constantinople in Trebizond; and the 
Byzantine faction, composed of some of the nobility, the imperial 
guard, some mercenary soldiers and some adventurers from Constan- 
tinople, which sought to maintain close relations with Constantinople. 
But whether the one or the other faction prevailed the real aim of 
both was the same. In 1341 the local nobility placed Anna, the sister 
of Basil I, on the throne in order that they might be free to conduct 
the affairs of the state as they pleased.®? Anna was overthrown in the 
following year by the Byzantine faction which crowned John, a cousin 
of Basil I, only to depose him two years later in favor of his father, 
Michael. But Michael was virtually deprived of his powers by an 
agreement which he signed and swore to enforce. While he was allowed 
to keep the imperial insignia he promised not to exercise his authority 
in anything unless he first obtained the consent and approval of his 
advisers. In this struggle the populace took an active and violent part, 
and although it sometimes sided with the nobility, on the real issue 
it remained faithful to the imperial tradition. Popular revolts and 
uprisings greeted the attempts of either faction to destroy the power 
of the central government.** The populace hated the aristocracy, for 
it was exploited by it and its only hope of justice lay in a strong central 
government. A popular uprising helped Michael to regain his powers, 
but the aristocracy continued to struggle and it was not until 1355 
that order was reéstablished by Alexis III who had succeed Michael 
in 1349.54 

The Rumanian scholar V. Tafrali, a distinguished authority on the 
medieval history of Thessalonica, has attributed the revolt of the 
zealots to two fundamental causes: (1) the deplorable economic con- 
ditions of the population; and (2) the tendency toward a more demo- 
cratic spirit which began to manifest itself about that time. The 
latter is attributed by Tafrali to the Italian republics which exerted 
such an influence in the economic life of the Greek empire.*® The 


82 Gregoras, op. cit., II, 680: fva yap av’rois én’ ddelas eln rns dpxyns Karopxeiobas 
kal dyew kal dépe 7’ axet mpdypara 8rrn 7d Bovddpevor. 

33 Tbid., II, 682. 

84 Lampros, “ ’Avéxdorov xpvadBovdov ’Adeglov I’,” p. 192. 

85 Tafrali, Thessalonique au quatorziéme siécle, pp. 255-57. Another Ruma- 
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revolution of 1339 of the populace of Genoa against the aristocracy 
was known in Byzantium.®® Indeed, there were popular uprisings 
everywhere in Europe in the fourteenth century—in Italy, in France, 
in England, in Germany, in the Netherlands. Medieval society was 
breaking down. 

Genoese and other Italian influence doubtless played their part but 
these alone do not explain the democratic tendency in Byzantium. 
That was a part of the Byzantine tradition. Everyone knows the. 
tumultuous popular upheavals of the early centuries of the Byzantine 
empire, but it is only recently that their real significance has been 
pointed out.2? These popular upheavals were not the work of a 
shiftless people, interested only in the races in the hippodrome, and 
prone to riot at the slightest provocation. The people of Constantinople 
took the keenest interest in public affairs, both external and internal, 
organized itself into a militia which more than once guarded Constanti- 
nople against the barbarians, interfered in the conduct of the affairs 
of the state when it was discontented with its policies or its admini- 
stration, and exerted the greatest influence in the dynastic crises of 
the empire. There are in the history of Byzantium, says Manojlovié,** 
great scenes “in which the people of Constantinople played an im- 
mense and violent réle and was the decisive factor of great changes.” 

This popular tradition was temporarily suppressed during the 
glorious days of the Macedonian dynasty, but emerged again in the 
eleventh century. It was to the people of Constantinople that the last 
representative of the Macedonian dynasty owed their recovery of the 
throne from Michael V. “The populace,” says Psellos in describing 


nian scholar considers the revolution of the zealots a part of the general 
revolutionary movement which characterized the fourteenth century both in 
the east and the west. G. O. Bratianu, Priviléges et franchises municipales 
dans Vempire byzantin (Paris, 1936), p. 119. I have had no access to the 
book of O. G. Kordatos, ‘H koupotva ris Oeccadrovixns (Athens, 1928), but 
judging from his other writings Kordatos doubtless approached the problem 
from the Marxian point of view. 

86 Gregoras, op. cit., I, 548; Cantacuzenus, op. cit., III, 197. 

87M. Manojlovi¢, “Le peuple de Constantinople, de 400 4 800 aprés J.-C. 
Etude spéciale de ses forces armées, des éléments qui le composaient et de son 
réle constitutionnel pendant cette période,” translated from the Croatian by 
Henri Grégoire, Byzantion, XI (Brussels, 1936), 617 ff. This work was origi- 
nally published in Nastavni Vjesnik, XII (Zagreb, 1904), 1-91, but because of 
its language it was not available to most scholars. 

38 Ibid., p. 685. 
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the tumult that led to the overthrow of Michael, “ wag already beyond 
control and violently excited at the idea that it was going to seize the 
power from him who had usurped it.”*® Toward the end of the 
twelfth century the right of electing an emperor, hitherto exercised 
by the army or the senate, while the populace only acclaimed their 
choice, came to be looked upon as a right which, by custom, belonged 
to the people.*° About the same time a new democratic tendency mani- 
fested itself. This was the calling of a kind of assembly composed of 
the senate, the clergy, and the commercial and industrial elements of 
the population. Thus in 1197 the emperor Alexius III called an as- 
sembly of the senate, the clergy, and the commercial and industrial 
elements of the population in order to consider a new imposition for 
the raising of funds to meet the demands of Henry VI whose 
grandiose plan of expansion included also the conquest of the Byzantine 
empire.“ Cantacuzenus called a similar assembly in 1347 in an 
attempt to ameliorate the financial conditions of the empire. In this 
assembly every element of the Byzantine society—merchants, soldiers, 
artisans, ecclesiastics, and many of the lower classes—participated.*? 

It is in the light of this popular tradition that the uprisings of the 
populace in the fourteenth century must be interpreted. The usurpa- 
tion of Cantacuzenus, whether justified or not, provoked a political 
crisis to which the populace, conscious of its constitutional rights as 
to the creation of an emperor, could not remain indifferent. The 
election of the emperor was one of the fundamental constitutional 
tenets of the empire down to the end, but the principle of heredity 
gained important ground and the nearest relative of the emperor, 
generally his eldest son, was looked upon as his legitimate successor.** 
In 1341 the legitimate successor to the throne was John V Palaeologus 
and it was for the protection of his rights that the populace every- 
where took up arms against Cantacuzenus and his supporters. The 


8° Michael Psellos, Chronographia, edited and translated into French by 
Emile Renauld (Paris, 1926), I, 102: Té 8 dyopatoy yévos cat dperov 45n arov 
kal tapexeklynro ws avTiTUpayyjooy Tw TUpavvetoarTe. 

40 Nicetas Choniates, Historia (Bonn, 1835), p. 600. See also Stein, “ Unter- 
suchungen zur spitbyzantinischen Verfassungs- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, 
p. 7. 

41 Nicetas Choniates, op. cit., p. 631. 

42 Cantacuzenus, op. cit., III, 34. 

48 John B. Bury, The Constitution of the Later Roman Empire, in Selected 
Hssays, ed. Harold Temperley (Cambridge, 1930), p. 106. 
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writers of the period, all of whom were hostile to the zealots, attributed 
the popular disturbance to the desire of the poor to pillage the property 
of the wealthy, but there is enough evidence, drawn from the same 
writers, to support the view that the populace moved primarily in 
order to uphold the dynastic rights of John V. The church was the 
bulwark of legitimacy and its bishops urged the populace everywhere 
to arise against the partisans of Cantacuzenus.** The uprisings in both 
Adrianople and Thessalonica did not break out until it became quite 
evident that the nobility were ready to turn the cities over to Canta- 
cuzenus. The assassination of Michael Palaeologus, the leader of the 
zealots in Thessalonica by John Apocaucus and the nobles, left the 
populace unmoved ** but the same populace rose up in revolt and 
massacred the nobles, including John Apocaucus, in cold blood when 
it was learned that they planned to surrender the city to Cantacuzenus. 
Likewise the overthrow of Andrew Palaeologus, the successor of 
Michael Palaeologus as leader of the zealots, did not arouse the popu- 
lace, and his party, no longer able to appeal for the protection of 
John V, for the latter had made his peace with Cantacuzenus, solicited 
the aid of Stephen Dushan, a step which led to its final downfall. It 
seems quite obvious, in view of the popular attachment to John V, 
that the dynastic issue contributed greatly to the uprising of the 
populace against Cantacuzenus and his partisans.*” 

There is no doubt, however, that the deplorable economic condition 
of the population contributed to the strife and gave to it the aspect of 
a class struggle. In the history of Byzantium popular upheavals took 
the form of social struggle, especially when the empire was faced by 
some great crisis.** Cantacuzenus was extremely wealthy and his 
principal support came from the wealthy aristocracy which dominated 
and ruthlessly exploited the lower classes.*® The forces of John V 


“< Gregoras, op. cit., II, 614. 

45 Cantacuzenus, op. cit., II, 570: 8, re Sjuos ovdev brép rov recdévros hyavaxrnoev. 

46 Tbid., III, 109. Ol Znydrwrai 5é évet roy Shuov dyew HRdvvavro obkéri, ovd5ée 
diaprdatew ras olklas rwv éxdvTwv, Tv mporépay dmobéuevor Umrdxpiowv, ws vmréep 
Baotréws dywvltovrar rov véov, éxpaccov, Srws  wérts mwpodobelyn T ptBandois. 

‘7 This view was also expressed by the Russian scholar P. Yakovenko in his 
review of Tafrali’s book. Cited by A. A. Vasiliev, History of the Byzantine 
Empire, II (Madison, 1929), 397, n. 296. 

48 Manojlovi¢, op. cit., p. 705. 

4° According to Kydones some of the nobility were wealthy enough to 
maintain an entire army: Monodia, p. 645. 
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Palaeologus were directed by Alexius Apocaucus, a man of low origins, 
who relied upon the populace to break the political hold of the 
nobility.°° The civil war brought ruin and destruction everywhere. 
The population, whose fields were devastated and their livestock 
destroyed, distressed by poverty and hopeless of the future, crowded 
the cities and turned malignant eyes upon the property of the rich.®* 
The misfortunes brought on by the war merely intensified, they did 
not create, the hatred of the populace against the rich. That hatred 
was already there and it was due to the insatiable desire of the 
aristocracy for gain at the expense of the poor.°? Usury was one of 
the great evils of the time. A group of the aristocracy had money- 
lending as their only vocation, and the rates which they charged were 
exorbitant, for their aim was to acquire the property of the debtor. 
The poor debtor was charged a higher interest than the rich and was 
at the mercy of the money lenders.*? If his harvest was good they 
seized what was due to them without regard to his needs; if for some 
reason he failed to meet his obligations they invaded his, home, seized 
him by the neck, subjected him and his wife to repeated blows and 
then dragged him before the judge, the latter, adds Kydones, might 
have rendered him justice, “but it is plain that the unfortunate had 
come before another thief.” ** In general, the money-lenders throttled 
the poor, threatened them with famine and deprived them of their 
goods. “ Wailing and the gnashing of teeth,” says Nicolas Cabasilas, 


50 Alexius Apocaucus had been brought up in poverty. He had begun his 
political career as an employee of the fise and owed his political rise to John 
Cantacuzenus: Gregoras, op. cit., II, 577; Cantacuzenus, op. cit., I, 117; II, 
89 f. 

51 Gregoras, op. cit., II, 673; Giuseppe Cammeli (ed.), Demetrius Cydones: 
Correspondence (Paris, 1930), p. 5; Pachymeres, op. cit., II, 402; Palamas, 
Homilia XIX, MPG, CLI (Paris, 1867), 261. 

52 Cantacuzenus, op. cit., II, 177; Kat of re Snjpuoe Kai mpdrepov mpds robs dplorous 
éx rou wap’ av’rav GyecOar Kai pépecOar év ris elpnyns Tois Katpois wodAhy Exovres 
dréxdeav. The wealthy rendered the poor still poorer. Thomas Magister, 
Oratio ad Niphonem Patriarcham, MPG, CLXV (Paris, 1865), 393. Kai ra 
pev odérep’ abroy (the rich) drémros éravféyrwv rpocbnxas, éxelvous 5¢ (the poor) 
KAdew dvaykatéyvrwy Kal xafiordyrwy mrevnTrwy mévynras. 

53 Nicolas Cabasilas, Oratio Contra feneratores, MPG, CL (Paris, 1865), 
745, 733, 741. | 

54D, Kydones, Letters, edited by Boissonade, Anecdota Nova, p. 258. That 
the courts were corrupt is attested by other writers. See for instances 
Chumnos, Gegcadorexetor DupBovrevrixds, pp. 171, 174, 176. 
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who launched a vigorous attack against the usurers, “ was the fruit of 
usury.” ® 

The poor were oppressed not only by the usurers. They were gen- 
erally exploited by the rich and those in authority. The workers were 
deprived of their wages by their wealthy employers who promised 
them an ample compensation for their work but when the day of pay- 
ment came beat them and drove them away empty handed.®* They 
were cheated by the merchants who employed false weights and meas- 
ures.5? Their property, left unprotected, was plundered by the soldiers 
who were not contented with their pay. They were oppressed by the 
cruelty and inhumanity of the custom collectors and tax gatherers. 
“The poor,” declared Palamas in one of his homilies, “not able to 
endure the cruelty and inhumanity of the tax-gathers and the con- 
tinual violence and injuries of the strong, clamor against those in 
authority and the army.” °° 

The oppressiveness of the tax collectors was one of the most serious 
grievances of the population.©"® Both the customs and tax collectors 
bought their charges and vied with each other in their efforts to bring 
more into the treasury. But while for a consideration they were 
willing to reduce the taxes of those who were able to pay, they were 
most exacting against the poor.*! Behind the oppressiveness of the tax 
collectors lay the deplorable financial conditions of the empire. To- 
ward the end of the thirteenth century the revenues of the state must 
have been considerably less than 1,000,000 solidi. At the best, says 


55 Cabasilas, Oratorio contra feneratores, p. 733: viv 5¢ 6 KAavOpds Kal 6 
Bpvypos tov bdévTwv 6 Trav TéKwv éorl Kapmos. 

5° Thomas Magister, Oratio de subditorum officiis, p. 533 f. 

57 Palamas, Homilia XXXIX, MPG, CLI, 489 f. 

5° Palamas, MS. gr. Paris, 1239, fols. 284-2847, cited by Tafrali, Thessalonique 
au quatorziéme siécle, p. 109, n. 1. 

5° Idem; Patriarch George Cyprius, Laudatio Andronicit Palaeologi, MPG, 
CXLIT (Paris, 1865), 412. 

8° Gregoras, op. cit., I, 317; II, 741. The last passage refers to a certain 
John Batatzes who became rich by virtue of his function as droypage’s. The 
dmoypape’s was a functionary who estimated the value of property and fixed 
the tax accordingly. Stein, “ Spaitbyzantinische Verfassungs- und Wirtschafts- 
geschichte,” p. 16. 

61 Francesco Balducci Pegolotti, La Pratica della Mercatura, ed. Allan Evans, 
p. 42: “E Vuolsi avere a mente che chi fa onore a’ commerchiari e dona loro 
alcuna cosa o danri, e a loro scrivani e turcimanni, ellino si passano molto 
cortesemente e sempre ragionano la mercatantia che tu metti meno ch’ella 
non vale.” 
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an authority on the internal history of Byzantium, they could not have 
amounted to more than one-eighth of the revenues of the empire dur- 
ing the eighth century, although the empire at the beginning of the 
reign of Andronicus II was almost half as big as that ruled over by 
the Isaurians, while the semi-natural economy of the eighth century 
had given way to such a highly developed money-economy that the 
purchasing power of the solidus under the Palaeologi must have been 
considerably less.°® The shrinkage in the public revenues was in large 
part due to the commercial privileges accorded to foreign merchants, 
notably the Venetians and the Genoese, and to the tax exemptions 
granted to the ever increasing ecclesiastical properties. Indeed, the 
granting of commercial privileges to the Italian republics “ became 
the gnawing worm of the Byzantine public economy.” ** While the 
custom revenues of Constantinople by the middle of the fourteenth 
century had shrunk to about 30,000 solidi, those of the Genoese colony 
of Galata went up to about 200,000 solidi.** The port of Galata was 
seething with activity. The “Frankish Christians who dwell in 
Galata,” writes the Muhammedan traveler Ibn Battuta, “are all men 
of commerce and their harbor is one of the largest in the world; I 
saw there about a hundred galleys and other large ships, and the 
small ships were too many to be counted.” * 


** Stein, op. ctt., p. 10. There is no general agreement as to the amount of 
the Byzantine budget during the early periods of the empire. The Greek his- 
torian C, Paparregopoulos estimated it at 43,800,000 solidi annually. ‘Ioropia 
Tov ‘EXAnvixov “E6vous, ed. P. Karolides (Athens, 1925), IV, 36. This estimate 
was accepted by J. B. Bury, History of the Eastern Roman Empire (London, 
1912), p. 219, but has been modified by A. Andreades who places it at no less 
than thirteen million, “Le montant du budget de l’Empire byzantin,” Revue 
des Etudes Grecques, XXXIV (Paris, 1922). Charles Diehl] has repeated the 
estimate of Paparregopoulos in his recent history of Byzantium. C. Diehl 
and G. Marcais, Le monde oriental de 395 & 1081 (Paris, 1936), p. 502. Ernst 
Stein rejects the estimates of both Paparregopoulos and Andreades and fixes 
it in turn between seven and eight million: Studien zur Geschichte des 
byzantinische Reiches (Stuttgart, 1919), p. 141, and again in his review of 
the article of Andreades in Byzantinische Zeitschrift, XXIV (Leipzig, 1924), 
377 ff. G. Ostrogorsky agrees with Stein: Byzantion, XIII (Brussels, 1938), 
756. Stein’s estimate is probably the more accurate, although Andreades has 
never accepted it: @uvres, I (Athens, 1938), p. 565. 


*s Andreades, ‘Ioropla ras "EXAnvixys Anuoolas Olxovoulas, I (Athens, 1918), 
514. 
*¢ Gregoras, op. ctt., II, 842. 
*’ Ibn Battuta, Travels in Asia and Africa (1825-1354), tr. by H. A. R. Gibb 
(London, 1929), p. 160. 
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The tax obligations of the lower classes tended rather to increase 
than to diminish. There was a general increase in taxes in 1321 in 
order to buy off the Turks and prevent their further devastation of 
the country. But the only result of this policy was to increase their 
demands, without really stopping their incursions, and also the taxes. 
“Within a short time,” writes the historian Gregoras, “ although the 
territorial extent of the Roman empire had been reduced, the public 
revenue paid to the imperial treasury increased to 1,000,000 solidi.” °° 
The tribute paid to the Turks and to the other enemies was the heavi- 
est financial burden of the empire and it was met principally by the 
small property owners and other members of the lower classes. “ The 
entire public revenue,” declares Demetrius Kydones in one of his 
letters, “ would not suffice to pay them. It will be necessary to levy 
a tax in specie also on the very poor if we are to meet at least in 
part their insatiable demands.” ° 

The barbarian invasions and the civil wars, the venality of the rich 
and the oppressiveness of taxation brought poverty and misery to the 
inhabitants. The usurpation of Cantacuzenus plunged the country in- 
to another civil war and threatened, as it actually did, to further im- 
poverish the population. Cantacuzenus was capable and had he become 
emperor, he might have been able to save the empire, but his attempt 
to seize the throne by force aroused the people to protect the rights 
of John V, the legitimate emperor, and his support by the aristocracy, 
which had exploited them for so long, further infuriated them and 
gave to the war the aspect of a social struggle. The “ populace every- 
where,” writes Cantacuzenus himself, “‘ considered their duty to remain 
loyal to the emperor Palaeologus,” and they “ were ready to revolt at 
the slightest pretext ... for they hated the rich for their bad treat- 
ment of them during peace time and now hoped, above all, to seize 
their property.” ® 

Of the various popular outbreaks the revolution of the zealots in 
Thessalonica had definite social aims. Indeed it was charged by the 
opponents of the zealots that they were moved entirely by selfish mo- 
tives, that they confiscated the property of the rich and the monasteries 
in order to enrich themselves and their friends,®* but this is not 


** Gregoras, op. cit., I, 317. 

** Cammeli, Demetrius Cydones: Correspondence, p. 11. 
*8 Cantacuzenus, op. cit., II, 177. 

®° See note 20. 
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borne out by what is known of their social objectives. They themselves 
have left us no record of these objectives, but they have been defined 
by Nicolas Cabasilas, one of their enemies who barely escaped with his 
life at the time of the revolt, who recorded them in order that he might 
refute them.” 

The zealots confiscated, at least in part, according to Nicolas Caba- 
silas, the property of the wealthy aristocracy and that of the monasteries, 
but they insisted that these confications had no other end in view than 
that of the public good. The property seized was used to feed and 
house the poor, to provide for the priests, to adorn the churches, to 
arm the soldiers, and to repair the walls of the city. “Is it terrible,” 
they asked, “if, by taking a part of the goods dedicated to the 
monasteries, goods which are so plentiful, we feed some poor, pro- 
vide for the priests and adorn the churches. That will cause them no 
harm, for that which remains suffices for their wants, and is not in 
contradiction with the thoughts of the original donors. They had no 
other aim than to serve God and to nourish the poor.” 7 They urged 
that the protection of the walls and the laws of the city was the most 
urgent of all things and asked further, “ How is it not better if with 
this money we arm soldiers who will die for these churches, for these 
laws, for these walls, than if these same sums were spent in vain by 
monks and priests whose table and other needs are slight, for they 
stay at home, live in shelter and expose themselves to no danger? 
What injustices, do we commit if we seek to rebuild ruined houses, care 
for fields and villages, and nourish those who are fighting for the 
freedom of these? ” 7? 

It is quite obvious, therefore, that the zealots had a definite social 
program. Their aim was twofold: to check the devastations of the 


7° This pamphlet of Cabasilas is entitled, Adéyos repli ray mapavéuws rots Epxover 
émi rois iepois Tohuwuévwy, and forms a part of MS. gr. Paris, B.N., 1213. It 
has not yet been published, but lengthy passages from it have been cited by 
Sathas (Documents inédits relatifs &@ Vhistoire de la Gréce au moyen dge, 
vol. IV, p. XXVI, note 1.) and by Tafrali (Thessalonique au quatorzieme 
siécle, pp. 261 ff.) and it is to these works that I refer. Not only this 
pamphlet, but the entire manuscript, for it contains other works of Cabasilas 
and some of Demetrius Kydones, should be published, and I hope to edit it 
as soon as the international situation permits. See further R. Guilland, ‘ La 
correspondance inédite de Nicolas Cabasilas,’ Byzantinische Zeitschrift, XXX 
(Leipzig, 1930), 96-102. 

71 MS. gr. Paris, 1213, fol. 246", cited by Sathas. 

73 Idem. 
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marauding foreign armies by building a good army; and to revitalize 
the life of their community by ameliorating the conditions of the poor 
and the downtrodden. These objectives, however, could not be accomp- 
lished without money and the zealots turned to the only source avail- 
able—the property of the nobles and the monasteries. They seized 
these properties in violation of the laws and for that reason they were 
compared by their opponents to ordinary robbers. In their defense 
they appealed to the exigencies of the public good. “ It is permitted,” 
they said, “to those who are in charge of public affairs to do anything 
when they have in view only what is useful to all.” ** They felt that 
their conscience was clear, for they acted not for themselves but for 
the community as a whole. “How is it just,” they asked, “to be 
accused, when we act thus toward all and put nothing aside for our 
own use, when we neither augment our fortunes nor adorn our houses, 
but seek always in our expenditures to do what is useful for the 
governed ? ” 74 

The zealots were thus motivated by the highest intentions.”®> They 
were, indeed, not free from abuses and even criminal acts, but 
these were incidental and not unusual in the disturbed conditions of 
the fourteenth century both in eastern and western Europe. What is 
distinctive of them is that they seem to have seen clearly that only a 
radical social and economic reorganization of their society could re- 
store to it its former vigor and prosperity. The reorganization which 
they conceived involved the reduction of the properties of the rich 
nobles and monasteries for the benefit of the masses and the com- 
munity as a whole. But they were in the minority and their cause 
became identified, in the eyes of the people, with the dynastic rights 
of John V Palaeologus, and when the latter made peace with his 
antagonist they lost the support of the populace and fell from power. 

The war between Cantacuzenus and John V Palaeologus ended in 
February, 1347, shortly after the former entered Constantinople, when 
a treaty was concluded with Anne of Savoy, the empress-regent, where- 
by Cantacuzenus was recognized as co-emperor, but the rights of John 
V Palaeologus were safeguarded. One of the first measures adopted 
by Cantacuzenus was the restoration of all landed property confiscated 
during the war. And while the movable property was not returned 


78 [bid., fol. 246, cited by Tafrali, op. cit., p. 265, n. 3. 
™ Toid., fol. 246¥, cited by Tafrali, p. 268, n. 1. 
75 See further, ibid., fol. 253, cited by Sathas. 
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to the original owners, they were compensated in some other way, 
though it is not stated of what this compensation consisted. No 
further steps for the solution of the social problem were taken.” 

The civil wars had left the empire in a ruinous state. The treasury 
was empty and the taxes were not collected. The cities had been re- 
duced to extreme poverty either because of the internal conflict or the 
barbarian incursions. Cantacuzenus made an attempt to revive the 
financial and economic life of the empire for upon that revival de- 
pended the restoration of the power of the empire, but he was not 
successful. His subjects refused his appeal for voluntary contributions 
to the treasury,’’ while his measures to revive the commercial pros- 
perity of Constantinople and the naval power of the empire were de- 
feated by the Genoese of Galata.”® Then the civil war broke out again 
between the two emperors; the Ottoman Turks occupied Gallipoli 
shortly after (1354) and Cantacuzenus, despite the fact that he had 
reached another agreement with his antagonist, John V Palaeologus, 
gave up the throne to embrace the monastic life. Up to 1354 there 
was some hope that the empire might still be saved; that hope was 
completely destroyed by the events of that year. Civil wars among the 
members of the family of the Palaeologi and continuous loss of prestige 
and territory characterized the remaining history of the empire until 
finally the capture of Constantinople in 1453 closed its last chapter. 

Yet it had been hoped that the establishment of the despotat of 
Morea would enable the Greeks to eliminate the remaining Latin states 
in Greece and then, pushing northward, to check the Serbian power 
and reéstablish the supremacy of Byzantium in the Balkan peninsula. 
“For if with the aid of God,” writes Cantacuzenus, “we manage to 
win over the Latins of the Peloponnesus, the Catalans who inhabit 
Attica and Boeotia will be obliged, willy nilly, to yield to us. When 
this is accomplished the Roman state will extend without interruption, 
as before, from the Peloponnesus to Byzantium, and we can see that 
it will not be difficult to punish the Serbs and the other neighboring 
barbarians for the injuries which they are inflicting against us for 
such a long time.” 7° The realization of this hope was made impossible 
not only by the civil wars in Byzantium, but also by the jealousies, 

7 Cantacuzenus, op. cit., III, 11. 

™7 Toid., III, 33 ff. 

78 On the Galata war see Charanis, “ An Important Short Chronicle of the 
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intestine strife, and bitter opposition of the propertied nobility of the 
Peloponnesus against the central authority. They revolted against the 
despot Manuel because he had imposed a new tax for the construction 
of a fleet to check the Turkish pirates who had reduced the Pelo- 
ponnesus into a desert; *° they fought bitterly against Theodore I; ** 
and resisted stubbornly, although without success, the efforts of the 
emperor Manuel to fortify the isthmus of Corinth against the Turks.*? 
The despots Manuel and Theodore I revitalized somewhat the economic 
life of the country by settling Albanian peasants on the land, but they 
were hampered in every way by the ceaseless opposition of the nobility.®* 
This nobility, according to a contemporary inscription, “ breathed 
jealousy, deceit, strife and murder.” ** They fought the central gov- 
ernment because they feared that its strengthening would curtail their 
lawlessness and impose on them new financial obligations. 

Thus the strife between the nobility on the one hand and the central 
government supported by the lower classes on the other continued 
throughout the fourteenth century. Nor was it ended with the con- 
quest of the Byzantine territories by the Ottoman Turks. It smoldered 
underneath and then broke out again in all its violence with the first 
political crisis of the Ottoman state. For social discontent was at the 
bottom of the civil wars among the sons of Bayazid following his 
defeat at Ankara in 1402. This was especially true of the struggle 
between Musa and Mehmed in which the lower classes, both Moslems 
and Christians, supported Musa. Indeed, Cheikh Bedreddin, the high- 
est religious dignitary of Musa’s army, was the leader of a vast social 
and religious movement, preaching a kind of communism in which he 
sought to unite Moslems and Christians.*® The attempt was being 


8° Toid., ITI, 85 ff. 

81 Gabriel Millet, “Inscriptions byzantines de Mistra,” Bulletin de Corres- 
pondance Hellénique, XXIII (Paris, 1899), 152. Cf. D. A. Zakythinos, Le 
despotat grec de Morée (Paris, 1932), p. 127. 

82 Mazaris, Nexpixds Arcddovos edited by J. Fr. Boissonade, Anecdota Graeca, 
III (Paris, 1831), 178 ff.; D. Chrysoloras, Ziyxpiots wadawy dpxdyrwy, edited 
by S. Lampros, IHandaoAdyera cat Hedorovynoiaxd, III (Athens, 1926), p. 243; 
L. Chaleocondylas, Historiarium libri decem (Bonn, 1843), p. 184. 

88 Zakythinos, op. cit., pp. 101 ff., 131 f. 

84 Millet, op. cit., p. 152; weorot POdvov Wevdous Epidos kai dévov ... 7) Oavarwoat 
kal ddeonérws pévev. Mazaris uses almost the same terms in denouncing the 
nobility of Morea: op. cit., p. 178. See further Manuel, ’Em:rdgios, edited by 
S. Lampros, Hadatodéyera kai edorovynoraxa, III, 67. 

85 P. Wittek, “ De la défaite d’Ankara 4 la prise de Constantinople,” Revue 
des Etudes Islamiques, année 1938 (Paris, 1938), p. 30. 
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made to eliminate the differences of the two religions. Already under 
Bayazid, a Moslem preacher of Brusa had dared to declare from the 
pulpit that Christ was not a lesser prophet than Mohammed,* and the 
gospel of “ Barnabas,” that curious mixture of Mohammedan and 
Christian teachings, which was written about this time,®’ may have 
been a product of this movement. 

Musa was defeated by Mehmed in 1413, but his followers continued 
the struggle.** Cheikh Bedreddin himself was exiled by Mehmed to 
Nicaea, but he succeeded in escaping and passed over to Wallachia 
from where he sought to arouse the populace. His emissaries in the 
meantime were working hard both in the Balkan peninsula and in 
western Asia Minor, where one of them, Burgluzen Mustapham, made 
a communistic appeal to the populace, Moslem as well as Christian, 
in which he urged them to eliminate private property, and sought to 
reconcile their religious differences by pointing out that they wor- 
shipped the same God. He thus won a considerable following especially 
among the peasants of Aydin, six thousand of whom took the field, 
and before they were defeated they destroyed two regular armies 
which had been sent against them. They were finally crushed by a 
special force sent from Thrace under the command of the Great Vizier 
himself.°® The movement led by Bedreddin finally collapsed. He 
himself was turned over to the Sultan and was executed in Serres. 

Civil and social strife was doubtless one on the principal factors in 
the disintegration of the Greek empire. The empire had lost its great 
ideals, while its vast administrative machinery had broken down. Its 
people, with few exceptions, sought to promote their own narrow 
interest, whether they belonged to the masses, to the aristocracy, or 
to the imperial family itself. Under these circumstances effective re- 
sistance to the ever increasing danger from without was impossible. 
The only outcome was disintegration and then complete obliteration. 
The same fate might have overtaken the young Ottoman state if the 
movement headed by Bedreddin had been allowed to spread and 
undermine the ideals of the state.*° 
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THE STRIFE AMONG THE PALAEOLOGI AND 
THE OTTOMAN TURKS, 1370-1402 


By PETER CHARANIS 


The most important development in the history of the Balkan 
peninsula in the second half of the fourteenth century was the rise 
of the Ottoman Turks to a position of world significance. In their 
rise to power, the Turks owed much to their vigor, to the states- 
manship, energy, and genius of their leaders, but they owed as 
much, if not more, to the demoralization of the peoples of the 
Balkan peninsula. The civil strife among the Greeks, which they 
exploited with wonderful skill, proved to them particularly ad- 
vantageous. It is well known how the wars between John Canta- 
cuzenus and John V Palaeologus enabled them to establish them- 
selves in Europe. And the strife among the Palaeologi during the 
second half of the fourteenth century was not a minor factor in 
the expansion of the Turks, but here considerable confusion still 
reigns. However, new information recently made available makes 
now possible the removal of some of this confusion.’ 

The rivalry between John V Palaeologus and John Canta- 
cuzenus ended in December, 1354, when the latter definitely 
renounced the throne. Four years later Matthew Cantacuzenus 
too abandoned the imperial title and swore allegiance to John V. 
John V was now sole emperor, but if his personal position had 
improved, that of the empire had worsened.” For the Ottoman 
Turks, who had taken Gallipoli in 1354, had, by 1364, deprived 
the empire of virtually all Thrace, including Adrianople and 
Dedymotichon. Moreover, it had become evident that their ad- 
vance could not be checked without outside help and it was in 


* Giuseppe Cammelli (ed.), Demetrius Cvdones: Correspondance (Paris. 1930) ; 
S. Lampros and C. I. Amantos, Bpayéa Xpouxd in ’Axadnuia ’AOnvav. Mynucta rijs 
EXAnviKhs ‘Ioropias, Towos A’ (Athens, 1932-33). 

* There is no special monograph on John V and the reason is not far to seek. 
During the early years of his reign he was overshadowed by his powerful rival, 
John Cantacuzenus, while the later years of his career were dominated by his bril- 
liant son, Manuel, and for the period in between there is hardly any information. 
For a bibliography of the period of the Palaeologi see my article, P. Charanis, 
“Internal strife in Byzantium during the fourteenth century,” Byzantion, XV 
(Boston, 1940-41), 208, n. 1. 
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order to get this help that John V visited Rome, where he became 
converted to Catholicism in 1369, after he had failed in his nego- 
tiations with the Serbs to whom he had sent the patriarch Callistus 
at the head of an embassy in 1364, and with the king of Hungary 
whom he had visited himself in 1366. It was while John V so- 
journed in Rome and northern Italy trying to find allies for the 
empire that the first of a series of quarrels broke out between him- 
self and his eldest son, Andronicus, who had been left in charge of 
the government in Constantinople. These quarrels were skillfully 
exploited by the Ottoman Turks to weaken the empire beyond the 
hope of recovery. 

The first conspiracy of Andronicus against his father is shrouded 
in obscurity. It is mentioned by no contemporary source; and of 
the later Greek historians only Phrantzes and Chalcocondyles 
make reference to it.* According to the account of Phrantzes, 
Andronicus, who had been left in charge of the government in 
Constantinople and fervently desired to continue in charge, ignored 
the pleas of his father, sojourning in Venice, to send him money 
with which to pay his creditors and to meet the expenses of the 
voyage home. However, Manuel, the younger son of the emperor, 
raised the money and went to the assistance of his father in Venice. 
Chalcocondyles differs from this account only in one respect. He 
adds that John V was retained by his creditors and was not per- 
mitted to leave Venice until he paid his debts. Modern historians, 
beginning with Gibbon, have repeated this account as the most 
striking illustration of the abject conditions into which the em- 
peror of the once powerful Byzantine empire had fallen.* Re- 
cently, however, a distinguished Polish scholar studied the prob- 
lem in detail in his brilliant book dealing with the voyage of 
John V to Rome and came to the conclusion that the statements 
of Phrantzes and Chalcocondyles are not true.” He makes the 
following arguments: (1) that Phrantzes and Chalcocondyles are 
rarely accurate when dealing with the events of the fourteenth 
century; (2) that, according to the Venetian sources, John V, far 

*Phrantzes, Chronicon (Bonn, 1838), 52 f.; L. Chalcocondyles, Historiarum 
Libri decem (Bonn, 1843), 50 f. Darko’s edition of Chalcocondyles and that of 
Phrantzes by Papadopulos were not available to me. 
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from being humiliated, was received by the Venetians with all due 
honor and that, when he was about to leave Venice, he was given 
an outright gift of 4000 ducats and provisions for the trip home; 
and (3) that Andronicus was actually in Italy with his father and 
not in Constantinople as Phrantzes and Chalcocondyles assert, 
and as proof of this he offers the treaty concluded between John V 
and Venice in Rome in 1370, where an Andronicus Palaeologus is 
mentioned as one of the witnesses. 

Now to examine these arguments. It should be conceded at once 
that Phrantzes and Chalcocondyles are often inaccurate and con- 
fused when dealing with the events of the fourteenth century, but 
it must be also pointed out that their inaccuracies are chiefly in 
matters of chronology. While they confuse events of different 
dates they seldom mention anything that did not actually take 
place, and unless it can be shown by reference to contemporary 
and trustworthy sources that they are inaccurate, their testimony 
cannot be rejected. In this case two such sources are offered: 
(1) the chronicle of the Venetian John Caroldo, written really 
toward the end of the fifteenth century, but worthy of serious 
consideration, for it is based on official documents from the 
archives of Venice;® and (2) the treaty between John V and 
Venice concluded in 1370." 

According to the account of Caroldo, the Venetians received 
John with courtesy and all honors due to his rank. John informed 
the authorities that he had important matters to discuss with them 
and a deputation was designated to confer with him. What John 
wanted to discuss with them were matters of a financial nature. 
He had previously borrowed from the Venetians and as security 
for this loan he had deposited some of the imperial jewels. He 
now proposed to cede the island of Tenedos to the Venetians if, in 
turn, they would release the imperial jewels, furnish him with six 
transports, and, in addition, give him 25,000 ducats, a small por- 
tion of which was to be paid in advance in order that he might 
meet his daily expenses. The Venetians accepted these terms and 
advanced him 4000 ducats in anticipation of the cession of Tene- 


®Caroldo’s chronicle is still in manuscript form, but the important passage 
relating to John’s stay in Venice has been reproduced by Halecki who is the first 
scholar to make use of it. [bid., p. 385. 
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dos. John now asked for another loan of 30,000 ducats and offered 
as security other imperial jewels. Finally, when he was about to 
depart, the Venetians gave him outright the 4000 ducats, which 
they had advanced to him as partial payment for Tenedos, and 
considerable provisions for his journey back home. They also 
gave 300 ducats to Manuel. 

What this document proves is precisely the opposite of what it 
is intended to prove, for the striking thing about it is not that the 
Venetians advanced or gave outright 4000 ducats to the emperor, 
but the extreme misery in which the emperor found himself in 
Venice, misery which is attested also by a letter of Cydones, cited 
by F. Dolger in his support of the account of the Greek his- 
torians.® John was so badly in need of money that he was willing 
to part with Tenedos in order that, among other things, he might 
be advanced a few ducats with which to pay his daily expenses. 
It is indeed difficult to understand the logic of an argument that 
seeks to show the inaccuracy of one document by citing another 
that says exactly the same thing, for Caroldo confirms a part 
while denying nothing of what the Greek historians say. If he 
does not speak of John’s correspondence with Andronicus and the 
latter’s refusal to send him money, that was because he probably 
knew nothing about it, for he drew his information from official 
Venetian documents which necessarily dealt only with the nego- 
tiations between the emperor and Venice. These negotiations 
were long and tedious — John stayed ten months in Venice — 
and there is no reason why John could not have written to An- 
dronicus for money pending the conclusion of his agreement with 
the Venetians. It would have been unusual indeed if he had not 
done so. 

Then there is Manuel. Admittedly Manuel made the trip to 
Venice, braving “‘the violence of the waves and the sea in the 
winter,” as his father puts it, in order to come to him in Venice 
and help him with his affairs. It is hardly probable that Manuel 
made the special trip to Venice to help only in his father’s nego- 
tiations with the Venetians. There must have been a more pressing 
reason and what else could this reason be than his father’s finan- 
cial embarrassment? Manuel went to Venice in order to bring 


*F. Délger, “Johannes VII, Kaiser der Rhomaer, 1390-1408,” Byz. Zeitschr., 
XXXI (Leipzig, 1931), 22, note 2. 
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money to his father and once there he doubtless helped him also 
in his negotiations with the Venetians. But neither the sum 
brought to him by Manuel nor that of the 4000 ducats advanced 
by the Venetians was sufficient to enable John to meet his expenses 
in Venice. This is shown by the fact that when he departed from 
Venice he left Manuel behind to serve as voucher for the many 
expenses of his trip, increased, as he says himself, by the mean- 
ness of the merchants.® 

Two of the contentions of the Greek historians, John’s want of 
money and Manuel’s voyage to Venice, are confirmed by Caroldo, 
not to mention the other documents to which reference has been 
made. Objections may be still raised to the statement of Chal- 
cocondyles that the creditors of John V actually prevented him 
from sailing from Venice. In denying the truth of this statement, 
it is contended that Caroldo and other Italian chroniclers not only 
fail to mention this, but assert on the contrary that John was 
received by the Venetians with courtesy and all honors due to his 
rank. But there is nothing either in Caroldo or in Chalcocondyles 
that makes their statements mutually exclusive. That the Vene- 
tians received John with the honors that his rank required can 
hardly be doubted, for it would have been a flagrant violation of 
international practice if they had failed to do so, but that after- 
wards they insisted upon his settling his obligations before they 
could make him any further financial advances is also possible. 
The statement of Chalcocondyles is really not hard to understand. 
Since John was not able to leave Venice on his own resources, any 
difficulty that he may have had with his Venetian creditors could 
be interpreted in Constantinople to mean that he had to stay in 
Venice until he settled his differences with his creditors. 

There now remains to examine the objection to the assertion of 
the Greek historians that Andronicus had remained in Constanti- 
nople and refused to send to his father the financial help which he 
asked. 

The treaty of 1370 between John V and Venice, where an An- 

®K. E. Zachariae von Lingenthal, “Prooemien zu Chrysobullen von Demetrius 
Cydones,” Sitzungsberichte der Koeniglich Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften 
zu Berlin (Berlin, 1888), 1420; éyyunrny 5¢ Kxal ris év paxp@ xpdvw dSardvns 
écduevoy, Nv huiv nvénoev } THY éuwopwy uixpodoyia. Von Lingenthal (zbid., p. 1415) 
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dronicus Palaeologus is mentioned as one of the witnesses, is 
offered as proof that there is no truth in this assertion. Obviously 
if this personage is the son of the emperor, then Andronicus accom- 
panied his father in Italy and there can be no truth in the state- 
ment that he stayed in Constantinople and later disobeyed his 
father. But this Andronicus was not the son of John V, as Dolger 
has pointed out,’® for in the treaty he is described as an uncle, 
avunculus, of the emperor. Moreover, of the four witnesses to the 
treaty only Andronicus is referred to without a title, and yet the 
son of the emperor had already been invested with the imperial 
title. That the son of an emperor, himself already emperor, would 
be relegated to the third position among the witnesses to an official 
treaty, called a simple relative, and given no official title is ex- 
tremely improbable.’* Therefore, the treaty of 1370 offers no 
evidence justifying the rejection of the testimony of the Greek 
historians according to which Andronicus remained in Constanti- 
nople while John V sojourned in Italy. Nor is there any evidence 
at all disproving their contention that he conspired against his 
father. 

In addition to the testimony of Phrantzes and Chalcocondyles, 
there is now a short chronicle which suggests that all was not well 
in Constantinople while John V was in Italy.’* According to this 
chronicle John V, upon his return from Italy, caused the arrest of 
several high personages, namely Glabas, John Asan, Manuel 
Bryene, Zamplaco, and Agalo. Within a year and a half Androni- 
cus himself was a fugitive before his father, but this was for an- 
other reason. It is not stated that there was any relation between 
the arrest of these high personages and the disobedience of 
Andronicus, but it is not improbable that they had aided and 
abetted Andronicus in his defiance of his father. Zamplaco had 
been an important partisan of Cantacuzenus,’* and John Asan had 
once urged Matthew Cantacuzenus to proclaim himself emperor 
against the wishes of his father.'* Nor is it impossible that the 
Church had a hand in the disobedience of Andronicus. In his 

 Doélger, op. cit., p. 22, note 2. 
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reply to his father Andronicus claimed that he was not permitted 
by the Church to use its treasures and there exists a synodical act, 
dated c. 1370, prohibiting the alienation of Church property.’” 
The Church had no particular enthusiasm for the activities of 
John V in Italy for it opposed the rapprochement with Rome. 

In the meantime, while John V was sojourning in Italy and 
Andronicus was defying his authority, the Ottoman Turks took 
another important step in the conquest of the Balkan peninsula. 
For on September 26, 1371, they inflicted a terrible defeat on the 
Serbian army under the command of UgleSa and their victory 
opened the way for the conquest of Macedonia. Scholars have 
been puzzled why the Greeks, who a few years before had actively 
sought the help of the Serbs against the Ottomans, had now failed 
to cooperate with them in this important battle.’® It has even been 
asserted that the Greeks, under the leadership of Manuel, actually 
helped the Ottomans by ceding to them Gallipoli,’’ but this asser- 
tion has no foundation as it will be shown below. It is not easy to 
determine the reason why the Greeks failed to cooperate with the 
Serbians, but it is not improbable that their failure is related to 
the internal situation in Constantinople. John V had not returned 
from Italy yet, while it is quite possible that Andronicus and his 
faction befriended Murad as one of the means of maintaining 
themselves in power. In his later revolts against his father An- 
dronicus always relied upon Turkish help. And this may be one 
of the reasons why John V, upon his return from Italy on October 
28, 1371,'® hastened to come to an agreement with Murad. De- 
spite his conversion to Catholicism, John must have realized that 
no immediate help could be expected from the west, while the 
Turks, by their decisive victory over UgleSa, had grown stronger 
than ever and might endanger his own throne by throwing their 


% Fr, Miklosich and J. Miiller, Acta et Diplomata Graeca, I (Vienna, 1859), 513. 
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support to his ambitious and disobedient son. The agreement 
between John V and Murad was reached probably sometime in 
1372, for by the spring of 1373 Byzantine troops were fighting 
with the army of Murad in conformity with the provisions of the 
agreement.’” 

In 1373 Andronicus tried again to seize the throne. According 
to the traditional view the second revolt of Andronicus was 
prompted by his fervent desire to overthrow his father because, 
as punishment for his first conspiracy, he had discarded him from 
the throne in favor of his younger son Manuel whose loyalty and 
service he had publicly acknowledged in a chrysobull. All the 
responsibility, therefore, for the political crisis that this change 
in the order of succession provoked lay originally with Andronicus. 
A more recent opinion,”° based on the belief that Andronicus did 
not conspire against his father in 1370, puts the responsibility on 
John V who, it is urged, provoked the crisis because of his per- 
sonal attachment to Manuel. What really happened confirms 
neither the one nor the other view. It is not known what measures 
John V took against his disobedient son upon his return from 
Italy, but it seems improbable that he contemplated an immediate 
change in the order of succession. This is shown to some extent 
by the fact that one of his immediate acts upon his arrival to 
Constantinople was to confirm Manuel as despot of Thessalonica.** 
Moreover, it seems probable, according to Phrantzes and Chalco- 
condyles, that once again John V entrusted the government of 
Constantinople in the hands of Andronicus while he accompanied 
Murad in an expedition in Asia Minor.** What really determined 
John to discard Andronicus from the succession to the throne was 
the latter’s revolt. Andronicus began his open defiance of his 
father on May 6, 1373 ~ and it was not until he was forced to 
surrender that Manuel was definitely designated the successor of 


* Phrantzes, op. cit., p. 49 f.; Chalcocondyles, op. cit., p. 40 f. The date results 
from the fact that it was during this expedition that the revolt of Andronicus and 
Saudchi took place. 

” Halecki, op. cit., p. 302 ff. 

71 Zachariae von Lingenthal, op. cit., pp. 1409-1422. 

” Phrantzes, op. cit., p. 50; Chalcocondyles, op. cit., p. 41. 

** Lampros-Amantos, op. cit., p. 81; R. Loenertz, “La premiére insurrection 
d’Andronic IV Paléologue (1373),” Echos d’Orient, XXXVIII (Bucharest, 1939), 
340. 
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John V, for Manuel was crowned emperor on September 25, 1373.7" 

The revolt of Andronicus is associated with that of Saudchi 
Celebi, Murad’s eldest son, against his own father. The sources 
that mention this affair, none of which is really contemporary 
with it, are confusing. According to Ducas* the two princes, 
both young and ambitious, agreed to cooperate and overthrow 
their fathers, seize the power themselves, and then conclude an 
alliance with each other. But Murad discovered the plot before 
it could be executed, seized and blinded his son and then demanded 
that the same punishment be inflicted on Andronicus. Mignanelli 
of Sienna agrees substantially with this account, but Phrantzes 
and Chalcocondyles give another version.”®© They state that the 
two princes were left by their fathers in charge of the government, 
Saudchi in the European possessions of the sultan, Andronicus in 
Constantinople; that Murad, accompanied by John V, undertook 
an expedition in Asia Minor against certain rebellious vassals; 
that the two princes found this the opportune moment to revolt 
against their fathers; and that Murad crushed the revolt ruthlessly, 
put his son to death and demanded that Andronicus be blinded. 
The Turkish historians place the rebellion of Saudchi in Asia 
Minor and make no mention of Andronicus.”’ To these accounts 
there must now be added that of a short chronicle, included in the 
Lampros-Amantos collection,?® according to which Andronicus 
fled from Constantinople, a fugitive before his own father, and 
joined Saudchi, himself also a fugitive before his own father al- 
ready for over ten months. Angered by this action of Andronicus, 
John V aided Murad to transport his forces from Asia Minor to 
Europe and then helped him to crush the revolt. Among these 
various accounts that of Phrantzes, Chalcocondyles, and the short 
chronicle agree on a number of things: (1) that during the revolt 
Murad and his army were in Asia Minor; (2) that Saudchi was in 
Thrace where the revolt took place; and (3) that during this time 
Andronicus was in Constantinople from where doubtless he co- 


* Lampros-Amantos, op. cit., p. 81; Charanis, “An important short chronicle of 
the fourteenth century,” p. 340. 

*% Ducas, Historia Byzantina (Bonn, 1834), p. 43 ff. 

® Loenertz, op. cit., p. 337; Phrantzes, op. cit., p. 49 ff.; Chalcocondyles, op. cit., 
p. 40 ff. 

7 Loenertz, op. cit., p. 340. 

7° Lampros-Amantos, op. cit., p. 81. 
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operated with Saudchi. What the short chronicle includes which 
is not found in either Phrantzes and Chalcocondyles, that An- 
dronicus fled from Constantinople and actively joined Saudchi ten 
months after the latter began his revolt, means simply that instead 
of submitting to his father after the latter’s return from Asia 
Minor he chose to continue the struggle by actively joining 
Saudchi. It seems to the writer that the account to follow as most 
plausible is that of Phrantzes and Chalcocondyles, supplemented 
by the short chronicle of the Lampros-Amantos collection.” 

Murad ruthlessly crushed the revolt and cruelly put to death 
Saudchi and his companions. Andronicus who had surrendered in 
the meantime was put in prison by his father, together with his 
wife and his infant son John, known in Byzantine history as John 
VII. Murad insisted, however, that he should be blinded and 
John V gave his consent, although not very willingly, but the 
operation was not completely successful so that Andronicus re- 
tained, at least partially, his eyesight. The same treatment and 
with the same results was given to his infant son, who according 
to Ducas was scarcely yet able to talk. Moreover, John V now 
decided to discard Andronicus from the succession to the throne 
and on September 25, 1373 he crowned Manuel, who now became 
his colleague and designated successor. 

His failure in the revolt of 1373 and his consequent punishment 
did not end the ambitions of Andronicus. Partially blinded and 
in prison he still looked for an opportunity to challenge the power 
of his father. His opportunity came in 1376. In that year John V 
ceded to the Venetians the island of Tenedos. Tenedos dominates 
the Dardanelles and the Genoese, whose commercial interests in 
the Black Sea would be endangered by the Venetian occupation, 

* R. Loenertz has tried (op. cit., p. 340 ff.) to discredit the Greek historian. His 
principal argument is based on grounds of topography. He thinks that the Turkish 
historians who place the struggle in Asia Minor are the more accurate and explains 
that Phrantzes and Chalcocondyles must have confused the Thracian towns of 
Didymotichon and Pikridion, where, according to them the struggle took place, 
with Demetoka and Peges (Spigas) respectively, both of which are located in 
Phrygia. But the topographical data of the Greek historians are confirmed by the 
short chronicle of the Lampros-Amantos collection. It is extremely improbable 
that three persons, or at least two, if it is assumed that Phrantzes and Chalcocon- 
dyles used the same source, which is not certain, would make the same mistake. 
And Hammer, who generally follows the Turkish authorities, has in this case pre- 


ferred the version of the Greek historians. J. de Hammer, Histoire de empire 
Ottoman (Greek Version) (Athens, 1870), I, 366. 
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were determined to prevent this island from falling into the hands 
of their commercial rivals.*° Since John V was favorably inclined 
toward the Venetians and could not be expected to reverse his 
policy to their advantage their first move was to bring about his 
overthrow. Accordingly they helped Andronicus to escape from 
prison, treated his eyes for the improvement of his sight and 
agreed to help him regain the throne if in return he would cede to 
them the island of Tenedos. But the success of this attempt de- 
pended also upon the attitude of Murad and to gain his help 
Andronicus made important concessions. He promised him his 
sister in marriage, an annual tribute, and the surrender of Gal- 
lipoli. With the support of such allies, the success of Andronicus 
was assured. He entered Constantinople on August 12, 1376, 
seized his father and his two brothers, Manuel and Theodore, and 
shut them in the tower of Anemas, where he himself had been 
kept a few years before. He also imprisoned a number of Vene- 
tian merchants and seized their property.*? Eleven days later he 
signed an act ceding Tenedos to the Genoese *” and early in the 
next year he surrendered Gallipoli to the Turks. 

Gallipoli had been captured by the Turks in 1354, but it had 
been restored to the Byzantines in 1367 by Amadeo of Savoy who 
had recovered it from the Turks in the course of his crusade of 
the previous year. This was a serious blow to the Turks, for with 
both Constantinople and Gallipoli in the hands of the Greeks it 
was difficult for them to move their forces from Asia to Europe or 
vice versa. Quite naturally they were anxious to recover their loss. 
It has been asserted that just before the battle of Maritza in 1371 
they sought and obtained from John V the cession of this impor- 
tant fortress. It has been urged further that the faction in Con- 
stantinople favoring the surrender of Gallipoli was headed by the 
emperor’s son, Manuel, while those in the opposition were led by 
Demetrius Cydones.** The facts of the matter are quite different. 

° Cydones, Correspondance, edition Cammelli, p. 59: rots 5€ TevovBioots ovx 
dvexrév, Thv Tévedov rdv dvritéxvwv éxdsvtwv, avrovs hovxafev- olovrar yap obrws 
THs Oaddoons Kal Trav wovrikoy Kepddv éhabjoecOa, 6 xeElpov avrois Tov Kal Tis 
warpidos éxmecety Bracbévras. 

1There is ample source material concerning this revolt of Andronicus. See 
Charanis, “An important chronicle of the fourteenth century,” p. 353, n. 3, where 
the principal authorities are listed. 


2 W.Heyd, Histoire du commerce du Levant (Leipzig, 1936), I, 519. 
33 Halecki, op. cit., p. 243 ff. 
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Gallipoli was not surrendered to the Turks in 1371; Manuel was 
not in Constantinople to urge its surrender; nor had John V 
yet returned from Italy.** Demetrius Cydones indeed made a 
speech against the surrender of Gallipoli in which he pointed out 
the strategic importance of this fortress and urged the acceptance 
of the Serbian offer for an alliance against the Turks, but this 
speech was made several years later.*” It has been supposed that 
the Serbian embassy which made the offer of alliance must have 
been sent to Constantinople by UgleSa in anticipation of his war 
with the Ottomans and it is for this reason that the speech of 
Cydones has been dated as of 1371. It is true indeed that UgleSa 
entered into negotiations with Constantinople, but these negotia- 
tions were chiefly ecclesiastical in character, although questions 
of a political nature may have been also discussed.*® But there 
is no indication whatsoever that the particular embassy mentioned 
by Cydones, and by him alone, was sent by UgleSa. Cydones 
delivered his speech early in 1377, after he had learned of the 
intentions of Andronicus to surrender Gallipoli to the Turks, for 
Gallipoli was surrendered early in 1377 and in his speech Cydones 
implies that he expected it would be surrendered, since, as he 
says, the majority of the inhabitants and the majority of the 
council favored giving it up.*” But the initiative in the matter was 
taken by Andronicus who had already agreed to surrender Gal- 
lipoli in return for the help of the Turks to depose his father. 
This is clearly stated by Cydones in a letter to his friend Caloph- 
eros in which he announces the actual surrender of the fortress.*® 
A part of this letter is so descriptive of the deplorable situation in 
which the empire was reduced that it is worth quoting in full. 


“Know then,” Cydones writes to his friend, “that personally I feel well, but I 
suffer in common with the city about which one reports nothing good. For the old 


*% John V returned to Constantinople on October 28, 1371 and for the source of 
this see note 18. Nor is it probable that Manuel arrived there before his father, for 
he did not leave Venice till after the departure of his father. See Zachariae von 
Lingenthal, op. cit., p. 1420. 

* Cydones, Oratio de non reddenda Callipoli in Migne, Patr. Gr., CLIV (Paris, 
1866), 1009-1036. For an analysis of this speech see Halecki, op. cit., p. 244 f. 

* The question involved was that of reestablishing the jurisdiction of the patri- 
arch in the realm of UgleSa. See Miklosich and Miiller, op. cit., I, 553, 560-64. 

7 Cydones, Oratio ..., p. 1009: kal 76 ye wreiaToy Tis wédews, Kal TOY ovL- 
BovAevery eiwOdTwv, paci Setvy dn Siddvac. 


* Cydones, Correspondance, pp. 58-60. 
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scourge, the Turks, pushed to arrogance by the alliance which they concluded with 
the new emperor against his father, have become more terrible for us. Although 
they received Gallipoli as compensation and seized many other things belonging to 
us, and in addition exacted such an amount of money that no one can count easily, 
they still claim that they are not sufficiently paid for their aid. They command 
everything and we must obey or else be imprisoned. To such a point they have 
risen in power, and we reduced to slavery. To this has been added the differences 
between the Genoese and the Venetians. For the emperor promised Tenedos to the 
Genoese while he was among them after he escaped from prison. But the Venetians, 
anticipating this, seized the island, and now, after securing it and its fortress with 
walls, provisions, men and everything that makes a fortress impregnable, they 
have gone home, hoping to return in the spring with many triremes. But the 
Genoese cannot bear to keep the peace while their rivals hold Tenedos, for they 
believe that they would thus be deprived of access to the sea and the profits of 
maritime commerce, a thing which is more terrible to them than if they were driven 
by force from their own country. Therefore they aim to invest the island with 
triremes, ships, engines of war and everything that those who go to war invent. 
And they compel the emperor to cooperate with them, for otherwise, they say, he 
would connive with the Venetians in their steal and prefer them to the Genoese. 
The emperor, in order to avoid all suspicion, has agreed to ally himself with them 
and now, in the midst of so much misery, he is preparing arms, munitions, engines 
of war and ships, and is forced to hire troops, a thing which for him is more diffi- 
cult than flying. But what makes one consider these evils light, although they are 
grave indeed, are the ills of within. For the father and the brothers [of Andronicus] 
still live shut up in places whence there is no escape. ... For these reasons men 
expect in the evening to hear of new things with sunrise, whereas the day makes 
them fear that night will bring some grave misfortune. So that everyone, as in a 
tempest, runs the risk of sinking. . . . Against these evils we have had one hope, 
the alliance of the Church and the Christians [of the west], and this we had to 
renounce because, it seems, of the malevolence of some divinity or our sins. .. .” 


The hostilities between Venetians and Genoese of which 
Cydones speaks in this letter refer to the Chioggia war which 
broke out in the spring of 1377, and this definitely fixes the date 
of the surrender of Gallipoli. For as the letter was written before 
the spring of that year, Gallipoli must have been surrendered 
either late in 1376 or early in 1377, but probably in 1377. A short 
chronicle written in the sixteenth century states definitely that 
Murad took Gallipoli in 1377.°° It is interesting to note also that 
Cydones had abandoned all hope of any assistance from the west- 


*® Lampros-Amantos, op. cit., 77: érjpev 6 covATay Movparns 6 vids tod ’Opx.avn 
rhv Kantovronuy els ra ,aTos’ (1377). els éxetvoy rov xatpdy éwjpev tHv ZepBlar. 
Obviously this chronicle is of a later date but there is no reason to doubt its 
accuracy, for it agrees with the chronological data given by Cydones. Its reference 
to a Serbian defeat suffered at the hands of the Turks about the same time shows 
in what dangerous position that nation was and it is not at all improbable that the 
Serbian embassy referred to in the Oratio of Cydones was sent to Constantinople 
at this time. 
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ern Christians against the Turks. That the western Christians 
might help the Greeks against the Turks had always been his 
hope *° and the abandonment of that hope explains why he urged 
an alliance with the Serbs. It is additional evidence for the view 
that his speech against the surrender of Gallipoli was composed 
in 1377 and not in 1371, for in 1371 he must have still believed 
that western Christendom would come to the relief of Constanti- 
nople. Did not John V successfully negotiate with the papacy? 
It is quite evident too that Cydones was hostile to Andronicus. 
Andronicus indeed tried to win the support and the services of 
Cydones, but the latter bluntly replied that under no circumstances 
would he participate in his administration.** 

The reign of Andronicus was short. He had been placed on the 
throne with the aid of foreign powers and his position was secure 
only as long as he kept the support of these powers. He could 
rely upon the Genoese for their interests were to some extent 
associated with his, but he could not be sure of the Turks. Mean- 
while the Venetians had refused him recognition and were anxious 
to bring about his downfall. In 1379 they aided John V and his 
sons to escape from prison, but the old emperor sought the protec- 
tion of the Turks, for he knew well that without their aid he could 
not possibly regain his throne. It is said that Murad sent a repre- 
sentative to Constantinople to determine the wishes of the people 
and on the basis of this investigation decided to support John V. 
It is not improbable that Murad actually did this in order to justify 
his defection from the cause of Andronicus, but the wishes of the 
people of Constantinople were not the decisive factors in his 
decision. He was influenced by more tangible considerations. For 
John V offered him a considerable annual tribute and agreed to 
furnish him a contingent of 12,000 men every spring.*” In addi- 
tion Murad asked and obtained the cession of Philadelphia, the 

“Byzantium was divided on foreign policy. There were those who believed 
that the salvation of the empire could be achieved only by an understanding with 
the Latins, and those who sought to unite the orthodox peoples of the Balkan 
peninsula against the Turkish danger. Demetrius Cydones was one of the leaders 
of the former. See Cydones, Oratio pro subsidio Latinorum, Migne, Patr. Gr. 
CLIV, 961-1008. 

“ Cydones, Correspondance, p. 56. 

“ Ducas, op. cit., 45 f.; Phrantzes, op. cit., 55 f.; Chalcocondyles, op. cit., 62 f. 
For the date, see Charanis, “An important short chronicle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury,” 354. 
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only Greek city in Asia Minor that was still free. Philadelphia, 
however, was not actually occupied by the Turks till late in the 
year 1390 when it was taken by Bayazid.** Aided by Murad and 
the Venetians, John V and his son Manuel entered Constantinople 
on July 1, 1379. Andronicus did not offer any resistance, although 
his Genoese allies fought desperately. But in the final settlement 
Andronicus was not completely deprived of his powers. On the 
insistence of the Genoese and probably also on that of Murad, 
who hoped doubtless to profit further by future dissension among 
the Palaeologi, Andronicus and his son John, the future John VII, 
were recognized the legitimate successors of John V. Manuel was 
thus discarded. In addition Andronicus was invested with the 
actual administration of the Thracian towns of Selymbria, Hera- 
clea, Rhaedestus and Panidus. This arrangement was officially 
sanctioned by the patriarch Nilus in May, 1381,** and was in- 
cluded in the treaty which the Genoese signed with John V on 
November 2, 1382.*° The Genoese still associated their interests 
with the imperial fortunes of Andronicus and his rights to inherit 
the throne was one of the points they insisted upon in their nego- 
tiations with John V. But they agreed also to refrain from doing 
anything that might lead to a rupture between John V and An- 
dronicus, and promised, if necessary, to support him against all 
his enemies, including Andronicus and his son, but not including 
Murad with whom they wanted to keep in peace. Andronicus did 
not live to inherit the throne. He died in 1385, shortly after suf- 
fering a defeat at the hands of his father.*® Meanwhile Manuel 
returned to Thessalonica to take charge of the administration 
while Theodore was made despot of the Morea. Theodore took 
possession of Morea in 1383; but exactly when Manuel arrived 
in Thessalonica is not known. 

The agreement which had settled the quarrel between John V 

“It is quite possible that Philadelphia was not only occupied by, but was also 
ceded to the Turks in 1390. For Phrantzes and Chalcocondyles who mention the 
cession of Philadelphia in connection with the overthrow of Andronicus in 1379 
confuse this event with the struggle between John V and Manuel on the one hand 
and John VII on the other which took place in 1390. The date of the capture of 
Philadelphia by Bayazid will be justified below. 

““Miklosich and Miiller, op. cit., II, 25; Ducas, op. cit., 46. 

““Heyd, op. cit., I, 525; Dolger, op. cit., p. 26. The original document was not 


accessible to me. 
““ Charanis, “An important short chronicle of the fourteenth century,” p. 355. 
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and Andronicus was least satisfactory to Manuel, since it deprived 
him of the imperial title and succession. Manuel left for Thessa- 
lonica in secret and against the wishes of his father, which is suf- 
ficient proof that he was openly displeased with it.*” That father 
and son had now come to the parting of the ways is also stated by 
Cydones, whose affection for Manuel never diminished.** Manuel 
must have felt resentment also against Murad who was probably, 
at least in part, responsible for the reinstatement of Andronicus. 
Once established in Thessalonica his hostility against Murad broke 
out in the open. Manuel’s aim, it seems, was to recover Mace- 
donia, and he actually occupied important places, including the 
city of Serres.*® The results of his policy, however, were disas- 
trous, for it not only widened the breach of the already estranged 
relations with his father, whose one aim was to keep the peace 
with Murad, but aroused the ire of the Turkish Sultan. Murad 
commissioned Haireddin Pasha to carry the war to Manuel. 
Haireddin not only recovered the territory which Manuel had 
occupied; he attacked also Thessalonica which finally surrendered 
in 1387 after a siege of four years.” 

It is often repeated, following Chalcocondyles and Phrantzes, 
that Manuel, who had fled from Thessalonica, turned to his father, 
but the latter, fearing a break with Murad, refused to receive him; 
that Manuel then turned abjectly to the Turkish Sultan and asked 
his forgiveness; and that the latter received him with honors, 
forgave his transgressions and recommended him to his father.*' 
This story is not strictly accurate as is shown by the letters of 
Cydones. John V was indeed furious at the insubordination of 
his son and the consequent loss of Thessalonica. He called a 
special council, from which, however, all the friends of Manuel, 
including Cydones, were excluded, to decide the fate of Manuel 
and, as the latter was subsequently exiled to Lemnos, it may have 
been here that this decision was reached.** In the meantime 
Manuel, who had fled to Lesbos, was in a dilemma, not knowing 


““R. Loenertz, “Manuel Paléologue et Démétrius Cydonés,” Echos d’Orient, 
XXVI (Paris, 1937), 475. 

* Cydones, Correspondance, pp. 86, 91. 

“ Phrantzes, op. cit., p. 47 {.; Chalcocondyles, op. cit., p. 46 f. 

* Charanis, “An important short chronicle of the fourteenth century,” p. 359 f. 

*. Phrantzes, op. cit., p. 48; Chalcocondyles, op. cit., p. 46 f. 

© Cydones, Correspondance, p. 83 f. 
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which way to turn. He thought of going to some foreign land; or 
he might go to the Morea where his younger brother, Theodore, 
was in charge. He wrote to Cydones for advice. Cydones replied 
to him in a tender and affectionate letter. He must not quit his 
country for some strange land. The road there is long and tedious 
and the people he will meet indifferent to his lot. For, ignoring 
his rank, they would treat him as a vagabond or as one in need. 
Nor must he go to the Peloponnesus; its resources are few and 
insufficient even for those who already dwell there. There will be 
war between himself and his brother if he and his companions 
went there. Indeed the Turks will be greatly pleased if they hear 
that he has gone to Morea; they will even send him help to fight 
his brother, for in such an event they will profit themselves. He 
must rather come home to his father, beg his forgiveness and ac- 
cept whatever punishment he may intend to impose upon him. 
But he was sure his father would forgive him.** Manuel, however, 
did not return to Constantinople immediately. He first visited 
Murad, however, not abjectly as Phrantzes and Chalcocondyles 
relate, but after he became convinced by an exchange of embassies 
that the latter would receive him; then, after affecting a reconcili- 
ation with the Sultan, he went to Constantinople.** But his father 
refused to forgive him; instead he exiled him to the island of 
Lemnos.” As Thessalonica surrendered to the Turks in April, 
1387, Manuel’s exile to Lemnos must have begun late in that year 
or early in 1388. 

It is not until the spring of 1390 that Manuel appeared again, 
actively playing a political role. For the interval between the year 
of his exile and this year nothing is known about him, but it is not 
improbable that he remained in Lemnos,” for it was from Lemnos 


8 [bid., p. 84 ff. 

* Loenertz, op. cit., p. 118. 

* Ibid., p. 119 ff. 

% Loenertz (ibid., p. 122 ff.) says that Manuel was back in Constantinople by 
the autumn of 1388. His argument is as follows: On August 27, 1388, the Serbs 
inflicted a defeat upon Murad’s forces and in a letter to Manuel, Cydones mentions 
a defeat suffered by the Turks and regrets that Manuel was not present, for had 
he been present the Greeks might have played a part in the victory. Thus Manuel 
was still in Lemnos on August 27, 1388, for the defeat suffered by the Turks at the 
hands of the Serbs is identified with that referred to by Cydones. But according 
to another letter written by Cydones to Manuel (Correspondance, No. 35) both 
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that he returned to Constantinople in response to his father’s 
appeal in the spring of 1390.°’ John V had again lost his throne, 
this time to his young grandson John,*® the son of Andronicus, 
who entered Constantinople on April 14, 1390. This young man, 
now about twenty years of age, claimed the throne as belonging 
to him by right. He had been crowned emperor by his father in 
1378 and although, together with his father, he had been deposed 
in the following year, his claims to the throne had been officially 
recognized by John V and the Church. But John V does not seem 
to have accepted this settlement as final. This may be the reason 
why he continued to have trouble with Andronicus until the lat- 
ter’s death in 1385. His real intention was that the throne should 
pass to Manuel. Cydones makes this plain. Writing to Manuel in 
1387 he declared that despite his present difficulties with his 
father it would be he who would succeed him.*® But there was still 
John, the son of Andronicus. Chalcocondyles relates that Manuel 
sent John to Genoa ostensibly in order to solicit the aid of the 
Genoese against the Turks, but in reality in order to get rid of 
him, for he had secretly requested the Genoese to put him in 


Manuel and Cydones are in Constantinople and the former is about to be reconciled 
with his father. This letter then must have been written after Manuel’s return 
from Lemnos. Now it is possible to establish the date of this letter by a reference 
to another letter of Cydones to a friend sojourning in Italy (Correspondance, No. 3). 
According to this letter Cydones had promised his friend the previous winter to 
join him in Italy and a year has passed without carrying out this promise. He 
offers two reasons for the delay: the plague that raged in Constantinople and the 
insistence of the emperor that he should not leave the city. The emperor here is 
identified with Manuel and as there was a plague in Constantinople in the winter 
of 1389, it is concluded that Manuel must have returned from Lemnos late in 1388 
or early in 1389, at which time Cydones wrote letter No. 35. There are two 
elements of weakness in this argument: (1) the Turkish defeat alluded to bv 
Cydones is not necessarily that suffered by the Turks on August 27, 1388; and 
(2) the plague referred to in letter No. 3 is not necessarily the plague of 1389. 
Indeed it seems more probable that letter No. 3 was written in 1374, for in addi- 
tion to the plague Cydones refers also to a civil war, perhaps a reference to the 
revolt of Andronicus in 1373 and the plague that broke out in the winter of 1373/74 
(Ducas, p. 515). 

The exact date of Manuel’s return from Lemnos is known, Holy Thursday, 
March 31, 1390, and the reason for his recall was doubtless the revolt of John VII, 
which began before Easter. See Ignatius of Smolensk, tr. by Mme B. de Khitrowo 
in [tinéraires Russes en Orient, I, 1 (Geneva, 1889), 142 f. See also Charanis, “An 
important short chronicle of the fourteenth century,” p. 356, n. 6. 

On the life and activities of John VII see the important work of F. Délger, 
“Johannes VII, Kaiser der Rhomder 1390-1408,” cited above n. 80. 

*° Cydones, Correspondance, p. 86. 
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prison, and that the Genoese imprisoned him.®° The story is 
plausible. It is indeed probable that Manuel, at the time of the 
siege of Thessalonica, expecting no help from Constantinople, sent 
John to Genoa to solicit the aid of the Genoese who themselves 
had important interests in Thessalonica. Manuel was anxious to 
find outside help and it is known that he sent an embassy to the 
pope and another to Venice for that purpose.®’ But after the fall 
of Thessalonica and his reconciliation with his father he may have 
contrived to keep John indefinitely in Genoa so that he might 
inherit the throne without difficulty. That John spent some time 
in Genoa there is no doubt, for it was from Genoa that he came in 
the spring of 1390 to overthrow his grandfather. Like his father 
in 1376, John turned to the Ottomans for help and Bayazid, who 
followed his father’s policy in creating dissension among the 
Byzantine princes, furnished him with the necessary forces. Al- 
though he was able to enter Constantinople, his victory was not 
complete. John V managed to keep the fort by the Golden gate 
long enough to enable his son Manuel, who was now recalled from 
Lemnos, to gather the forces necessary to recover the city. John, 
now John VII, was finally driven from the city on September 17, 
1390. He fled to Bayazid who invested him with the city of Selym- 
bria which he had occupied in the meantime. 

Bayazid apparently did not aid John VII after his initial suc- 
cess for otherwise it would be difficult to understand the final 
success of John V and Manuel. This was doubtless because he was 
engaged in Asia Minor throughout the summer of 1390 against 
the various Turkish emirates. But if he reconciled himself to the 
failure of John VII that was because he felt sure that John V and 
Manuel would be as amenable to his wishes as John VII. No 
sooner were John V and Manuel reestablished in Constantinople 
that they received word from Bayazid, who probably was now 
back in Brussa, demanding the tribute which they were accus- 
tomed to pay and an expeditionary force headed by Manuel him- 
self to participate in the expedition which he was about to 
undertake against Pamphylia (the emirate of Tekke). John V, 
hopelessly powerless to resist, acceded to the demands of Bayazid 


© Chalcocondyles, op. cit., p. 83. 
* Loenertz, Echos d’Orient, XXXVII, 108 f. 
® Lampros-Amantos, op. cit., No. 15. 
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and sent his son Manuel and some troops to do his bidding.™ 
Doubtless John VII, now in the camp of Bayazid, also participated 
in the expedition against Tekke. As to the date of this expedition 
there can be no doubt. It took place between September 17, 1390 
and February 16, 1891, the date of the death of John V, when 
Manuel returned to Constantinople. This is confirmed by Phrant- 
zes who says that Bayazid moved against Tekke in the fall of 
1390.°4 

Was it during this expedition that the Byzantine princes helped 
Bayazid to take Philadelphia? The question is not easy because 
the chronology of Bayazid’s activities in Asia Minor is confused. 
Both the Turkish and Greek authorities agree that Bayazid, after 
he had established himself on the throne, undertook to subdue 
the various Turkish emirates in Asia Minor.® Sa’deddin and 
Phrantzes say that Bayazid first moved into Asia Minor in the 
spring after the death of his father, i.e., in 1390. This is probably 
correct; for Bayazid must have needed some time to settle the 
affairs in Europe and to gather the necessary forces for his expe- 
dition in Asia Minor. But there is no agreement as to the order of 
his conquests. According to Sa’deddin Bayazid made two expedi- 
tions in Asia Minor. In the first one he took Philadelphia, Aydin, 
Sarukan and Mentese; in the second, he took Gernian and then 
Tekke. Other Turkish historians leave some doubt, however, 
whether Gernian, Tekke and Mentese fell during the first or 
second expedition. According to Ducas Bayazid first took Gernian, 
Mentese and on the way back, Sarukan and Philadelphia. Then 
came the expedition to Tekke. Phrantzes makes Bayazid first 
go along the Pontus, then against Sarukan and Mentese and 
finally in the fall against Tekke. In the account of Chalcocon- 
dyles Bayazid first takes Philadelphia, then strikes along the 
Pontus and finally moves against Aydin, Sarukan, Mentese and 
Tekke. Of this contradictory mass of material only one thing 
seems certain: that Bayazid made two campaigns in Asia Minor 
in 1390, One in the spring and summer, and the other in the fall. 


% Ducas, op. cit., p. 47; Ignatius of Smolensk, p. 142 f. 

* Phrantzes, op. cit., p. 82. 

* Their testimony has been analyzed in detail by Paul Wittek, Das Fiirstentum 
Mentesche. Studie zur Geschichte Westkleinasiens im 13-15 Jh. (Istanbul, 1934), 
p. 78 ff. 
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Now, if it is true, as Chalcocondyles asserts, that the Byzantine 
emperors — Manuel and John VII are meant — helped Bayazid 
to take Philadelphia, then that city was taken in the fall of 1390. 
For in the summer neither Manuel nor John VII was with Bayazid. 
John VII was in Constantinople while Manuel was trying to gather 
sufficient forces— he went as far as Rhodes — with which to 
dislodge him.* 

It was then during Bayazid’s second expedition in Asia Minor 
in the fall of 1390 that the Byzantine princes, Manuel and John 
VII, helped the Turks to take Philadelphia. In the meantime 
John V, in order to protect the capital against any possible assault, 
began to restore its fortifications. He strengthened the Golden 
gate by constructing two towers on either side; in addition he 
fortified the space between the Golden gate and the sea for a 
possible final refuge. But when the news concerning these fortifi- 
cations reached Bayazid he immediately demanded that they be 
torn down and threatened to blind Manuel if John V failed to 
accede to this demand. The latter, weighed down by age and 
disease and solicitous for the welfare of his favorite son, yielded 
and tore down the new fortification. He did not survive this 
humiliation long, for on February 16, 1391 he breathed his last.®* 
He had reigned, with some interruptions, for fifty years and his 
was a stormy and tragic career. When he came to the throne in 
1341, the empire was still a considerable power; by the time of his 
death it had lost everything except Constantinople and the des- 
potat of Morea. In 1341 the Ottoman Turks were insignificant; 
by 1391 it was evident that they would control all the lands once 
ruled by the empire. 

In the meantime Bayazid had returned to Brussa and it was 
there that Manuel heard the news of the death of his father. He 
immediately rushed to Constantinople, escaping by night and 
without the knowledge of Bayazid. He doubtless feared that 
Bayazid might detain him or even do away with him while he took 
Constantinople himself or restored it to John VII who must have 
been in Brussa also. Bayazid, although probably displeased, 

® Chalcocondyles, op. cit., p. 64. 

* Lampros-Amantos, op. cit., pp. 32, 33; Ignatius of Smolensk, p. 142 f. 


* Ducas, op. cit., p. 47 f.; Ignatius of Smolensk, p. 143. For the date of the 
_ death of John V see Charanis, “An important short chronicle of the fourteenth 


century,” p. 357. 
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acquiesced to the new regime in Constantinople, but doubtless not 
without the promise of Manuel that he would do nothing to change 
his father’s policy toward the Ottomans. The story that Bayazid 
laid siege to Constantinople immediately after the accession of 
Manuel to the throne is without foundation. The siege of Con- 
stantinople did not come till several years later. 

For three years following his accession to the throne as sole 
emperor, Manuel’s policy toward Bayazid was that of appease- 
ment, not antagonism. During this period Manuel took part in 
another military campaign conducted by Bayazid in Asia Minor. 
The exact date of this expedition is not known, but it can be 
definitely fixed with the help of certain Venetian documents, inci- 
dents in the life of Manuel whose chronology is known, and cer- 
tain references in the letters of the emperor. 

According to a Venetian document it was known in Venice on 
July 14, 1391 ® that the emperor was about to leave Constanti- 
nople in order to participate in an expedition under Bayazid; it 
was anticipated that this expedition would be long. If Manuel 
actually left Constantinople, he was back in the city by February 
II, 1392, for on that date he and his wife were officially crowned 
by the patriarch Anthony.”° Another Venetian document, dated 
April 26, 1392, speaks of the preparations of a large fleet by 
Bayazid, who was about to attack Sinope by sea. It says further 
that Manuel was to participate in this expedition. But according 
to still another Venetian document, dated July 20, 1392, Manuel 
did not leave Constantinople.” The expedition of Bayazid in 
which Manuel participated was directed against the Isfendiarides 
of Qastamuni and Sinope, as Manuel himself says in a letter 
which he addressed to Cydones during this expedition.” And by 
the fall of 1392 the Ottomans had become masters of Qastamuni.”* 
On the basis of this chronological data there can be no other con- 
clusion than that the Ottoman expedition in which Manuel par- 

® Max Silberschmidt, Das orientalische Problem zur Zeit der Entstehung des 
Tirkischen Reiches nach Venezianischen Quellen (Leipzig, 1923), p. 74. 

Ignatius of Smolensk, 143; Silberschmidt, op. cit., 75; N. Jorga, “La politique 
vénitienne dans les eaux de la Mer Noire,’ Académie Roumaine: Bulletin de la 
section historique, 2€ année (Bucharest, 1914), p. 321. 

7 Silberschmidt, op. cit., pp. 78, 81; Jorga, op. cit., p. 322 f. 

See below, note 77. 


*°E. Zambaur, Manuel de généalogie et de chronologie pour Vhistoire de V’Islam 
(Hanover, 1927), p. 149. 
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ticipated was that mentioned by the Venetian document, dated 
July 14, 1391. The expedition was long and doubtless extended 
to the beginning of winter, 1391, for the weather conditions to 
which Manuel refers in this letter are those of late fall or early 
winter. This expedition took place, therefore, between the end of 
summer and the beginning of winter, 1391. 

It is doubtless to this expedition that Cydones refers in his 
letter to Theodore Palaeologus written after his return from 
Venice in 1391.’* Here again Cydones, whose concern for his 
country had remained undiminished although he had abandoned 
its religion, gives such a vivid picture of the public demoralization 
of the Greeks that his letter is worth quoting almost in full. 


“The plight in which I found the city upon my return,” writes Cydones, “is 
such that she least needs the science of men; only the aid of God can possibly 
help her. Everything is upset and it is difficult to find anywhere in the world an 
example of the chaos that reigns here. The barbarians have seized everything found 
outside the city and they are responsible for all her misery. The tribute they 
impose is so large that the entire public revenue will not suffice to pay it. It will 
be necessary to levy a tax in specie even on the very poor if we are to meet, at 
least in part, their insatiable demands. But everyone thinks that this is impossible 
and that their cupidity will never be satisfied. Therefore one looks toward slavery 
as the only means capable of removing the internal ills. Moreover, the old evil 
which caused the general ruin still rages. I mean the dissension between the 
emperors over the shadow of power. For this they are forced to serve the bar- 
barian; it is the only way of being able to breathe. For everybody admits that to 
whomever of the two the barbarian gives his support that one will prevail in the 


74 Cydones, Correspondance, No. 5. The date of this letter is certain. The 
allusion to the strife between the emperors refers without a doubt to the struggle 
between John VII and Manuel in 1390, but with the implication that that episode 
was over, but that the emperors continued to be competitors, each one trying to 
win the support of Bayazid. The reference to the arrival of Cydones to the city 
means his return from Venice. It is known definitely that Cydones was in Venice 
in January 1391, for there exists a Venetian document of that date granting the 
privileges of Venetian citizenship to Cydones as long as he would stay in Venice 
(R. Loenertz, “Démétrius Cydonés, citoyen de Venice,” Echos d’Orient, XXXVII, 
25). The expedition of the barbarian referred to in this letter can be no other than 
that undertaken by Bayazid late in the summer of 1391. Cydones, therefore, re- 
turned to Constantinople while this expedition was under way and it was then 
that he wrote this letter, i.e, autumn of 1391. G. Cammelli, who edited this letter 
(Cydones, Correspondance, p. 9), thinks that the allusion to the strife between the 
emperors refers to the outbreak of the second civil war between John Cantacuzenus 
and John V and dates the letter as of 1353. For this reason he makes Manuel 
Cantacuzenus and not Theodore Palaeologus the recipient, for the letter is addressed 
simply to the despot of Morea. This view reveals its author appallingly ignorant 
of the history of the Byzantine empire in the fourteenth century, a serious matter 
for an editor of the letters of Cydones. 
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future. Therefore the emperors by necessity become his slaves before the citizens 
and live according to his injunctions. And today both emperors, each one with 
what remains of the troops, receive his orders, follow him and help him to seize 
the cities in Phrygia and the Pontus. Thus the city, deprived of its garrison, lies 
exposed, a prize, ready for those who may wish to seize it. And within the city the 
citizens, not only the ordinary, but indeed also those who pass as the most influ- 
ential in the imperial palace, revolt, quarrel with each other and strive to occupy 
the highest offices. Each one is eager to devour all by himself, and, if he does not 
succeed, threatens to desert to the enemy and with him besiege his country and 
his friends. This is a tragedy greater than any one related by Homer and all the 
poets.” 


It was during the expedition of 1391 that Manuel had the dis- 
cussions with a Muhammedan theologian over the respective merits 
of Christianity and Islam which he later committed to writing for 
the benefit of his younger brother Theodore. As Manuel himself 
remarks in the introduction these discussions took place in the 
winter in Ancyra while he was with Bayazid during a military 
expedition in Asia Minor. The only expedition known in which 
one can possibly fit these facts is that of 1391. The discussions 
were later written in the form of dialogues and these dialogues 
are of considerable importance. They show first of all the theo- 
logical interests of Manuel; secondly, that educated Moslems and 
Christians exchanged ideas and were tolerant toward each other; 
and finally they give a vivid picture of the barbarous luxury of 
the Sultan’s court and the misery of the Byzantine emperor. 
Unfortunately they cannot yet be fully utilized for they have 
been only partially published.”” 

During this expedition Manuel also wrote a number of letters 
of great historical value. These letters reveal the delicate nature 
of their author and the spiritual agony which he experienced for 
having to serve the barbarian. Manuel was spiritually never 
reconciled to the servile policy that he was forced to follow toward 
the Turkish Sultan. He could stand the fatigue and the priva- 
tions that this policy imposed upon him, but he could not bear the 
thought that he was contributing to augment the power of the 
Turks. The fatigue and the privations he wrote ‘we suffer in 
common with the rest of the army; but one thing is unbearable 
for us: we fight with them [the Turks] and for them, and this 


“These dialogues were partially published by C. B. Hase, Notices et extraits 
des mss. de la Bibliothéque Royale, VIII (Paris, 1813); they were reprinted by 
Migne with Hase’s introduction, Patr. Gr.. CXVI (Paris, 1866), 111-174. 
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means that we increase their strength and decrease ours.” “ In 
another letter Manuel describes at length the sufferings and priva- 
tions that he and his army had to endure and gives a vivid picture 
of the decadence into which Asia Minor had fallen since the 
Byzantines were driven out. This letter is one of those documents 
which should be repeated almost in full.” 


“Vour letter,” he writes to Cydones, “has travelled over many lands; it went 
past mountains and rivers; and scarcely caught up with us in a certain plain which 
is surrounded on every side by chains of craggy mountains, as the poet might have 
said. This plain is very small, hardly sufficient for the army camp; it appears and 
is very wild. Except for wood and some water not very clear it cannot furnish 
anything, for it is deserted. The inhabitants have fled into the caverns, forests, 
and on the high peaks, hoping thus to escape a death from which there is no escape, 
a death most cruel and inhuman, imposed without recourse to justice. For every 
mouth that opens to justify itself is at once shut up by the sword. Neither the 
most tender age nor the weaker sex is spared. Even those who, either because of 
old age or of disease, cannot use their feet to flee, fall victims to the murderous 
scimitar. ... 

“The plain we occupy must have had a name in the prosperous times when it 
was treaded by the Romans and obeyed their rule. But today, when I wished to 
learn what that name was, it was as if I searched for the wings of a wolf, according 
to the proverb. There is no person to inform me. Cities there are a lot, but none 
possesses that which makes the splendor of a city and without which it cannot be 
a city. I mean men. Most of these cities lie in ruins, a pitiable spectacle for the 
descendants of those who once possessed them. They have not even names, the 
destruction being already old. And when I asked what were their names, those 
around me replied: ‘we have destroyed them and time destroyed their names.’ 
Immediately I was seized by sadness, but I sorrowed in silence, being still able to 
control my emotions. But when we reach a city whose ancient name has been 
changed into some strange and barbarous one, then I lament aloud, for no longer 
can I restrain myself, however I may desire. 

“Since I cannot clearly indicate in what parts of the earth we are (for how can 
one indicate in writing the location of places that have no names?) I shall try 
another method: I shall try to the extent that that is possible, to give you an idea 
of where we are by mentioning those places in the neighborhood which are still 
known by name. 

“You have heard of Pompeiopolis, that great, beautiful and marvelous city; or 
rather it was such in the days gone by, for today even its ruins are hardly visible. 
It is located on the bank of a river which is spanned by a bridge of stone, adorned 
with porticoes, marvelous for their size, beauty and art. Did not this city while it 
flourished justify the surname of great which the Romans gave to its founder and 
which was confirmed by numerous trophies? After we left this city and that of 
Zeno we marched for many days, having Sinope at our left, the river Halys at our 
right and the sun as our guide. For it is necessary, they say, to look at the sun’s 
rising and then march straight forward, if one does not wish to lose his way. 

“Do now you wish to know the objective of the one who commands the army? 


7% mile Legrand (editor), Lettres de lempereur Manuel Paléologue (Paris, 
1893), p. 29 (letter 16’). 
7 Ibid., 21-25 (letter ts’). 
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His aim is either to enslave or reduce to vassalage a certain satrap, Peitzas by 
name, whose domain, some territory, a few small towns and a population not 
large, borders on Sinope and Amisus. He aims at this in order to surround Sinope 
from every side and thus subdue Spentare (this is the name of the one who 
governs Sinope), or force him to accept and respect the oaths that he may impose 
upon him; and finally in order to strike with all these trophies the ruler of 
Sebastia and the Scythians. When he will have accomplished these things as he 
plans he will return home, he says, and, with the aid of God, we can do likewise. 

“It is not easy to bear these things: the scarcity of provisions, the excessive 
cold; the disease which, in striking many of our men, has smitten my soul and 
many other things which the rules of letter writing forbid to enumerate, not to 
mention the thought that our affairs at home may have suffered some harm, as is 
probable, since we have already been gone a long time. And it is unbearable not to 
see anything, or to hear anything, or to do anything of those things which contribute 
to the formation or perfection of our souls. This is neither in our education, nor 
in our customs, nor in our nature. Nothing more pleasant can happen to us than 
to be delivered from such a situation. . . .” 


The letter ends with the following note which shows how thor- 
oughly Manuel disliked the company of Bayazid: 

“But I stop, for well nigh do I see those who come to call us to join the chief. 
Perhaps he wishes again to drink a health and to force us take our fill of wine 
from his manifold golden bowls and drinking-cups. He thinks thus to assuage our 


grief brought on by the ills I have described. But, had we been of good cheer, this 
alone would be enough to sadden us.” 


The reference to Spentare definitely fixes the date of this letter 
and that of the expedition during which it was written. The 
Spentare mentioned here is no other than Sulaiman II of the 
dynasty of the Isfendiarides, the rulers of Qastamuni and Sinope. 
Sulaiman was actually killed by Bayazid late in 1392 and his 
territories came under the domination of the Ottomans who held 
them until 1402.7° But Manuel did not participate in this cam- 
paign as is pointed out in the Venetian document which has already 
been cited. Consequently the campaign during which this letter 
was written is that of 1391, for the only other campaign in Asia 
Minor undertaken by Bayazid and in which Manuel participated 
was not directed against Sinope. This is confirmed by another 
letter of Manuel, obviously written during the same expedition, in 
which he expresses concern about the pestilence which raged in 
Constantinople while he was still there.’® It is known from an- 
other source that a pestilence raged in Constantinople throughout 
the winter and summer of 1391;°*° and, it will be recalled, Manuel 


*® Zambaur, op. cit., p. 149. 
® Legrand, op. cit., p. 31 (letter x’). © Ducas, op. cit., p. 516. 
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left Constantinople toward the end of the summer of that year. 
Evidently Bayazid had found it difficult to take Sinope by land in 
1391 and it was doubtless for that reason that, in the following 
year, he organized the sea expedition, referred to in the Venetian 
documents, against that city. 

In their peregrinations throughout Asia Minor Manuel and his 
companions doubtless often found it necessary to employ the 
Turkish language if they wished to communicate with the inhabi- 
tants of the country. For the depopulation and the ruined cities, 
referred to by Manuel in his letter, were not the only evidence of 
the destructive nature for hellenism of the invasion of Asia Minor 
by the Turks. The use of Greek, especially in the central regions 
of Anatolia where its hold was weak, was also disappearing and 
not only among those who abandoned Christianity for Islam, but 
also among the Christians. The abandonment of Greek place 
names for Turkish ones noted by Manuel may be cited as proof 
of this, but more conclusive is a statement contained in a memo- 
randum which was drawn up in Munich on July 30, 1437 and 
designed to inform the Council of Basel (1431-1438), which, 
among other things, took up the question of the union of the 
churches and of the conditions of the Greek church. “It is to be 
noted,” runs the statement, “that in many parts of Turkey (m 
multis partibus Turcie) one finds priests, bishops and archbishops 
who wear the garments of the infidels and speak their language. 
They do not know how to say anything in Greek except to sing 
Mass, the evangel and the epistles. But in other matters of speech 
they use the Turkish language.” *' Although it is not specifically 
stated in the document, the multae partes Turcie doubtless refer 
to Asia Minor for it was too early yet for Christians of European 
Turkey to have abandoned their own language, something which 
actually never happened among the Christians of the Balkan 
peninsula.®” But in Asia Minor there were Christians who spoke 


81S. Lampros, ‘Trourvnua mepi rev EXdAnNviKay xwpev Kal Exkd\nowWy KaTa Tov 
déxarov wéurrov aliéva, in Néos ‘EAAnvouvnywv, VII (Athens, 1911), p. 366: 
Notandum est, quod in multis partibus Turcie reperiuntur clerici, episcopi et 
arciepiscopi, qui portant vestimenta infidelium et locuntur linguam ipsorum et 
nihil aliud sciunt in greco proferre nisi missam cantare et evangelium et epistolas. 
Alias autem orationes multi dicunt in lingua Turcorum. 

® Some Turkish speaking Christians may be found along the Black Sea coast 
of Bulgaria but they really came from Asia Minor. See S. A. Hudaverdoglu- 
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only Turkish until 1922; they were found chiefly in the districts 
of Konia, Sebastia, Ancyra and Qastamuni and it is doubtless 
these regions that are meant by the multae partes Turcie of the 
document.*? In 1390 and 1391 Manuel traversed virtually all 
these regions. 

Despite his hardships and humiliation, Manuel maintained his 
policy of appeasement towards the Ottomans as long as he be- 
lieved that he could thereby save Constantinople and what other 
territories were still in the possession of the empire. But by the 
spring of 1394 he became definitely convinced that Bayazid 
aimed at nothing less than the complete destruction of the family 
of the Palaeologi and the occupation of what remained of the 
Byzantine empire. In May, 1394 Bayazid summoned to Serres ** 
Theodore, the brother of Manuel and despot of Morea; Manuel 
and the remaining Serbian princes were also there. Theodore was 
ostensibly summoned in order to answer the charges of Paul 
Mamonas, a magnate in the Morea and a tool of Bayazid, that he 
had been illegally deprived of his possessions and the governor- 
ship of Monenvasia. But the real purpose of Bayazid was to get 
the Palaeologi together and then put them to death in order to 
clear ‘“‘his fields from the thorns,” as Manuel himself puts it. 
Indeed it was only an accident that saved the Palaeologi, for 
Bayazid had actually ordered Ali, the son of Haireddin-Pasha, to 
put them to death, but the latter, for personal reasons, delayed the 
execution, while in the meantime Bayazid changed his mind and 
decided to limit himself only to the occupation of the Morea. 
Manuel was permitted to return to Constantinople while Theodore 
escaped in time to prevent the surrender of the forts of the Morea 
to the Turks. The Byzantine princes now decided to break defi- 
nitely with Bayazid and began to turn their eyes to the West for 
possible assistance. In his turn Bayazid sent an army under the 
command of Evrenos-Beg to ravage the Morea, while he himself 
laid siege to Constantinople. This was in the spring of 1395 and 


Theodotos, ‘H rovpkédwvos EAAnvikyn giAoAoyia, ’Emernpis ‘Eraipelas Bufayrivey 
Lrovdev (Athens, 1930), p. 301, n. I. 

J. Bogiatzides, ’Exrovpxicuds Kal eéficdapicuds tov ‘EX\nvwy Kara Tov 
Mecawva, in Ilavercarnpiov Oeccadrovixns, "Emiornuovkn ’Emernpis (Thessalonica, 
1932), p. 98. 

®*On the date of the conference of Serres see D. A. Zakythinos, Le despotat 
Grec de Morée (Paris, 1932), p. 153 f. 
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for nearly eight years Constantinople lay under siege.®* In the 
meantime Manuel visited western Europe vainly seeking help 
from the western powers. Help came from another quarter, from 
Timur. The battle of Ancyra in 1402 gave Manuel a chance to 
breathe more freely and to recover some lost territories but this 
belongs to another chapter of the history of the empire. 
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® Lampros-Amantos, op. cit., p. 32. 
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ON THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE OF THE LATER ROMAN EMPIRE 


By Perer CHARANIS 


Immobility was the principal feature of the social structure of the later 
Roman empire as it developed following the crisis of the third century and 
the reforms of Diocletian and Constantine. Those in the country who 
actually worked the fields, whether they possessed them or not, became 
attached to the soil; and those in the cities who were engaged in any trade 
or profession of public interest became attached to their trade or profession. 
In neither case was there any freedom of choice; one was legally bound to 
follow the trade of his father.! 

The three elements that played the predominant role in the establish- 
ment of this system were the dangerous external situation of the empire, 
the decline in the population, and the ever increasing financial needs of 
the state. The reorganization of the empire by Diocletian and Constantine, 
designed to establish internal stability, greatly increased the complexity 
of the government, increasing thereby its financial needs, while the defense 
of the frontiers against the invasions of the barbarians and the Persians 
was making greater and greater demands upon the treasury. To meet 
these demands the empire had limited resources at its disposal: land, a 
limited*supply of agricultural labor,? and certain organized services in the 
cities, notably those connected with the supply of food. And it was by a 
systematic exploitation of these resources that the empire could find the 
necessary funds with which to defend its frontiers and to maintain its 
governmental establishment. Freedom of choice gave way to strict con- 


1J. B. Bury, History of the later Roman empire (London, 1931), I, 55ff.; Ernst 
Stein, Geschichte des Spdtrémischen Reiches, I (Vienna, 1928), 22ff.; M. Rostovtzeff, 
Economic and social history of the Roman empire (Oxford, 1926), p. 465ff.; C. E. Stev- 
ens, ‘‘Agricultural and rural life in the later Roman empire,’’ in The Cambridge 
economic history, 1 (Cambridge, 1941), p. 106ff. The various theories concerning the 
origin of the Roman colonate have been reviewed by Roth Clausing, but his book 
(The Roman colonate: the theories of its origin, New York, 1925) is deficient in many 
respects. See M. Rostovtzeff’s very unfavorable review in The American historical 
review, XXXI (New York, 1926), 304-306. See also Ch. Saumagne, ‘‘Du réle de — 
l’ “Origo”’ et du ‘‘Census’’ dans la formation du colonat romain,’’ Byzantion, XII 
(Brussels, 1937), 487-581. On the professional corporations the work of J. P. Waltz- 
ing (Etude historique sur les corporations professionelles chez les Romains depuis les 
origines jusqu’d la chute de l’empire d’occident, 4 vols., Louvain, 1895-1900) is still 
the fundamental work on this subject. Important also is the more recent work of 
G. Mickwitz, Die Kartellfunktionen der Ziinfte und thre Bedeutung bet der Entstehung 
des Zunftwesens; eine Studie in spdtantiker und mittelalterlicher Wirtschaftsgeschichte 
(Helsingfors, 1936). 

2On the depopulation of the empire see M. Rostovtzeff, Social and economic 
history of the Roman empire. pp. 465f.; 620, n. 18. 
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trol and supervision. Land and its cultivation were bound together; one 
could not leave the land, nor could the land be taken away from him, for 
the empire obtained its revenues mainly from the land, and it was im- 
perative that the land be cultivated. But these revenues were chiefly in 
kind; they had to be transported, transformed and distributed; and to 
achieve these things the state turned to certain existing organizations of 
transport and industry, imposed its control upon them, held their members 
responsible with their property for the performance of the services required 
of them, and rendered their trade hereditary. The ship owners (navi- 
cularit), the bakers (pistores) and the pork dealers (swarit) were those 
chiefly affected. Those working in the state factories, where arms and 
certain garments, destined for the use of the imperial court, were manu- 
factured, or the state mints, were also attached to their work and their 
trade was made hereditary. Attached to their social position which was 
also hereditary were the urban aristocracy, the curiales, who performed 
certain public services, notably the collection of the taxes. The evolution 
of this social structure was complete by the end of the fourth century. 
This was a hard system but the times were hard also. The empire was 
faced everywhere by formidable enemies; it was fighting for its very exist- 
ence and it had no other recourse than to exploit fully the only resources 
at its disposal. The fact is that it survived. Besides, the social immobility 
never became complete. There were free peasants who were at liberty to 
move provided they did not stay on the same land for thirty years or more.* 
And in the towns the majority of the artisans, particularly those whose 
trades were not connected with any public service, though organized into 
guilds and their activities regulated, enjoyed considerable freedom of action 
and their trades were not forcibly hereditary, although in actual fact the 
son usually followed the trade of his father, which was what the govern- 
ment wanted and encouraged. They were even free to strike for higher 
wages as is shown by the well known inscription of Sardis of 459 A.D.,® 
and their intervention in politics often had important results. The fact 
also that members of guilds engaged in public services could find substitutes 
for themselves proves further that there were people for whom the security 
afforded by membership in such guilds outweighted the curtailment of 
freedom and the heavy obligation that such membership carried with it. 
But there were abuses and weaknesses and these had serious conse- 
quences. The burden of taxation was heavy, and to this was added the 
maladministration of the lower officials who usually exploited the poor be- 
yond the requirement of the law, while they were much more lenient with 


8 Codex Justinianus, XI, 48, 19. 

‘Waltzing, op. cit., II, 310f. 

'W.H. Buckler, ‘‘Labour disputes in the province of Asia,’’ Anatolian studies 
presented to Sir William Mitchell Ramsay (London, 1923), pp. 36 ff. 
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the wealthy. Many peasants ran away, or sought the protection of the 
large land-owners, who were also great civil or military functionaries, 
turning over to them their land and becoming simple coloni. The patro- 
cinium' was perhaps the greatest evil, for it not only deprived the state of 
some of its revenue, but lessened the number of the small peasant pro- 
prietors, while increasing the power of the wealthy who, with their private 
armies, often defied the central government, thus adding to the mal- 
administration of the empire. Nor did it help to ameliorate the condition 
of those peasants who resorted to it, for in place of the state they were 
now exploited by their private masters, and much more ruthlessly. The 
condition of most of the colont was indeed miserable. There were some who 
even chose to live among the barbarians rather than in the Graeco-Roman 
world.!° And as the small free peasants continued to disappear, while the 
great magnates were permitted to substitute money payments for the 
recruits," chosen among their coloni, which they were required to furnish 
to the state, the army of the empire became an army of mercenaries. The 
state required of its citizens to work and pay the taxes while it entrusted 
to barbarians and other foreigners the defense of its frontiers. 

The emperors of the fifth and sixth centuries, especially Justinian,” 
sought to eliminate some of these abuses, but the measures which they 
adopted were palliatives, designed to work within the cadre of the existing 
organization. They did not succeed. At the close of the sixth century 
there were but large magnates and colonz in the empire, although the small 
free peasant proprietor did not completely disappear. 

The two centuries that followed form one of the darkest and most critical 
periods in the history of the empire. The empire was almost ripped to 
pieces by the Persians and then by the Arabs in the east, by the Avars 
and the Slavs in the Balkan peninsula. In the face of these external 


6 That the taxes were high and that there were irregularities in their collection 
there can beno doubt. According to a writer of the sixth century ‘“‘a foreign invasion 
seemed less formidable to the taxpayers than the arrival of the officials of the fisc’’: 
John Lydus, De Magistratibus (Bonn, 1837), p. 264. The edition by R. Wuensch was 
not available to me. 

7On the patrocinium see F. Zulueta, ‘‘De patronis vicorum,’’ Ozford studies in 
social and legal history, I (Oxford, 1909). 

§G. Rouillard, L’administration civile de ’ Egypte byzantine (Paris, 1928), p. 182; 
Justinian, Nov. 30, c. 5, editor R. Schoell, vol. III of the Corpus Juris Civilis (Ber- 
lin, 1895). 

' §See, for example, John Chrysostom, ‘‘Homelia in Matth,’”’ P.G., LVIII (Paris, 
1860), 591. 

10 Priscus, ‘‘Fragmenta,’”’? in Fragmenta historicorum Graecorum, edited by C. 
Muller (Paris, 1851), IV, 86. This passage has been translated by J. B. Bury, History 
of the later Roman empire, I, 284. 

11 Codex Theodosianus, VII, 13, 138. 

122A. A. Vasiliev, Histoire de l’empire byzantin (Paris, 1932), II, 203 ff. 
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dangers important measures were taken which actually transformed the 
social structure of the empire, gave new life to its society and enabled it 
not only to stop the Saracens, but to regain eventually the dominant posi- 
tion in the orient. The paucity of the sources makes it impossible to 
determine definitely what was the exact nature of these measures, when 
and by whom were they adopted, but what information there is indicates 
clearly that a transformation of the social structure of the empire took 
place during this period. 

The most important document attesting to such a transformation, at 
least in the rural districts of the empire is the well known little code, ‘““The 
-Farmer’s Law.”* But when and by whom was it issued? No convincing 
answer has been given to this question, although the attempts have been 
many, for there is no external evidence concerning the origin of the code 
and the internal evidence is too indefinite to yield a final answer. Most 
‘scholars agree in placing it in the seventh or eighth century, some attribut- 
ing it to Leo III (717-741), others to Justinian II (685-95, 705-11).% On 
the basis of the manuscript tradition (the code is found along with the 
Ecloga of Leo III), it is quite possible that the ‘‘Farmer’s Law’ may have 
been issued by Leo III, but the point is not of capital importance, for the 
code, while attesting to the transformation of the rural society, it offers 
no evidence that it affected this transformation. And if it be granted that 
this code was the work of Leo III, it does not follow that this emperor was 
responsible for the reforms which changed the structure of the rural society 
of the empire. Besides the code is fundamentally a compilation of police 
regulations affecting the free village communities, and when it was issued 
these communities arleady existed. 


13 The best edition of the ‘‘Farmer’s Law’’ is that by W. Ashburner, ‘“The Farmer’s 
Law,’ The Journal of Hellenic Studies, XXX (London, 1910), 85-108, commentary and 
translation by the same author in the same journal, XXXII (London, 1912), 68-95. 

-414 Zacharié von Lingenthal, Geschichte des Griechisch-Rémischen Rechts, 3rd edi- 
tion (Berlin, 1892), p. 250, K. Paparregopoulo, History of the Greek Nation (in Greek), 
edited by P. Karolides, (Athens, 1932), vol. III, pt. 2, p. 57; K. Amantos, History of 
the Byzantine empire (in Greek) (Athens, 1939), pp. 357, 360. 

18 G. Vernadsky, ‘‘Sur l’origine de la loi agraire,’’ Byzantion, IV (Brussels, 1925), 
169-80; G. Ostrogorsky, ‘‘Agrarian conditions in the byzantine empire in the middle 
ages,’? in The Cambridge economic history, I, 198, n.1. Other scholars are less defi- 
nite: Ashburner simply says (Journal of Hellenic Studies, XX XIT, 83) that ‘‘the vo- 
cabulary and phraseology of the Farmer’s Law point to its being the work of the. 
seventh or eighth century” and that ‘“‘it is not by a private hand but a work of legis- 
lative authority’’; R. H. Panchenko, as quoted by Vasiliev (Histoire de l’empire 
byzantin, I, 325) considers it a product of the seventh century; Vasiliev (loc. cit.) 
thinks that it belongs to an earlier period than the eighth century; H. Grégoire 
(Byzantion, XII, 642) associates it with the reforms of Heraclius and his successors; 
F. Délger (Historische Zettschrift, CLXI, Munich, 1929-30, pp. 112-113) suggests that 
it is the work of Justinian I. 
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The “Farmer’s Law,” therefore, as Ostrogorsky and others before him 
have pointed out, cannot be taken as proof of an extensive reforming 
activity of the Isaurian dynasty,'® but it is important evidence of the 
introduction of reform which affected the structure of the rural society of 
the empire. It is concerned exclusively with the free peasant communities 
where the majority of the peasants owned the land and cultivated it with 
their own hands. It says nothing about the large estates and their tenants, 
and this has been interpreted to mean that they had disappeared.!7 The 
large estate, serfdom and, of course, slavery, continued to exist,!® but the 
free village community became more and more an important element of 
the rural society of the empire. This is attested to not ony by the “‘Farm- 
er’s Law,” but also by numerous references in the hagiographical literature 
of the ninth century’? as well as by official or semi-official documents, such 
as the ‘Byzantine treatise of taxation’° and of course, the novels of the 


16 Ostrogorsky, ‘“‘Uber die vermeintliche Reformtatigkeit der Isaurier, Byzantin- 
asche Zeitschrift, XXX (Leipzig, 1929-30), 394-400. For a review of the various 
theories concerning the agrarian question in Byzantium see N. A. Constantinescu, 
‘Question agraire dans l’empire byzantin,’’ Revue historique du sud-est européen, I 
(Bucharest, 1924), 233-250. 

17 Zachariaé von Lingenthal, op. cit., 251; Paparregopoulo, op. cit., 57. 

18 A. Constantinescu has tried to show on grounds other than the Farmer’s Law 
that serfdom disappeared in the course of the seventh or eighth century, but his 
arguments are not convincing: ‘‘Réforme sociale ou réforme fiscale? Une hypothése 
pour expliquer la disparition du servage de la glébe dans l’empire byzantin,’”’ Bulletin 
de la section historique de l’acad. Rowmaine, XI (Bucharest, 1924), 94-109. It is 
interesting to note that K. Amantos, who follows Paparregopoulo in attributing to 
Leo III many social reforms, does not accept the view that serfdom disappeared in 
Byzantium: K. Amantos, op. cit., p. 358 f. 

19 L,, Bréhier, ‘‘Les populations rurales au [X® siécle d’aprés |’ Hagiographie byzan- 
tine,’’ Byzantion, I (Brussels, 1924), 175-190. 

20 This document was first published without any commentary by W. Ashburner: 
‘‘A byzantine treatise of taxation,’ Journal of Hellenic Studies, XXXV (London, 
1915), 78-86. It was reedited with an exhaustive commentary in 1927 by F. Délger: 
Bettrdge zur Geschichte der byzantinischen Finanzverwaltung besonders des 10 und 11. 
Jahrhunderts (Leipzig, 1927). In the same year Ostrogorsky published a study on 
Byzantine taxation largely based on the treatise, together with a German translation 
of it: ‘‘Die landliche Steuergemeinde des byzantinischen Reiches im X. Jahrhundert,’’ 
Vierteljahrschrift fir Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, XX (Stuttgart, 1927), 1-108. 
Still in the same year Constantinescu published an article on the Byzantine village 
community which was based on this treatise: ‘“La communauté de village byzantin 
et ses rapports avec le petit traité fiscal byzantin,’’ Bulletin de la section historique 
de l’acad. Roumaine, XIII (Bucharest, 1927), 160-74. In along and laudatory review 
of the works of Délger and Ostrogorsky A. Andreades made some contributions of 
his own: ‘‘Deux livres récents sur les finances byzantines,’’? Byzantinische Zettschrift, 
XXVIII (Leipzig, 1928), 287 ff., republished in his Oeuvres, I (Athens, 1938), 563 ff. 
Andreades agrees with Ostrogorsky (Oeuvres, p. 568) that the treatise was composed 
in the tenth century and not in the eleventh as Délger would have it. 
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emperors of the tenth century. And while the Theodosian code and the 
legislative works of Justinian, when dealing with rural problems speak 
repeatedly of the coloni, seldom mentioning the free peasants, the literature 
of the period after the sixth century, both official and unofficial, puts the 
emphasis upon .the free village communities,. and ‘this can only mean that 
these:communities were mumerous, Goupies the dominant element of :the 
rural society: of the empire. 

The characteristic feature then of the rural society of the later Roman 
empire after the sixth century is the free village community, inhabited by 
peasants who owned individually the land?! and cultivated it themselves, 
but if for some reason, they were not able to do so, they could let it to 
another member of the community either on a share basis or for a money 
payment. Each such community formed a fiscal unit: for. purposes of tax- 
ation, and if one farmer failed to meet his obligations to the treasury, his 
neighbors were held responsible for them unless other measures were taken 
to relieve them of this responsibility. These villages, at least in the eighth 
and ninth cenuries, were on the whole prosperous: many of their members 
were poor, of course; but a considerable number were well to do peasants, 
while a few had grown to be extremely wealthy. Such one was Philaretos 
of the town of Amnia in Paphlagonia. He is described as noble, but his 
nobility was doubtless of very recent origin, for when he lost his property 
as a result of an incursion by the Saracens, he found it not unbearable to 
cultivate himself with his two remaining oxen what was left of his fields. 
‘At the height of his prosperity his estates were many, and his flocks numer- 
ous. He possessed forty-eight large estates through every one of which 
ran a spring; six hundred heads of cattle; one hundred teams of oxen; 
eight hundred mares in pasture; eighty saddle horses and mules, and 
twelve thousand sheep. Philaretos had become, indeed, a great magnate.” 
The majority, however, were less fortunate: few strips of land, a pair of 
oxen, a horse or perhaps a donkey, may have been all they possessed. 
They worked their own fields, paid their taxes, and, if necessary, served in 
the army. 

Freedom of movement among the non-servile elements of the population 
was another feature of the rural society of the empire during this period. 
This is well attested to by the sources, both official and unofficial. Doubts 
may be raised, however, as to whether this freedom of movement was de 


21 The old view that the members of these village communities held the land in 
common is without any foundation. Cf. Ostrogorsky, ‘‘Die lindliche Steuerge- 
meinde...,’’ 40. 

22 M.H. Fourmy and M. Leroy, ‘‘La vie de S. Philaréte,’’ Byzantion, IX (Brussels, 
1934), 113. Vasiliev’s edition of this interesting ‘‘Life’’ was not available to me. 
A more striking example of a poor peasant risen to become extremely wealthy was 
Philocales, mentioned by Basil II in one of his novels issued for the protection of the 
poor: Jus Graeco-Romanum, edited by Zachariae von Lingenthal, III (Leipzig, 
1857), 310. 
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facto only, or whether it was also de jure. That people moved from one 
place to another is absolutely certain, but it is certain also that the govern- 
ment sought to discourage such movement. The ‘Byzantine treatise of 
taxation” is very clear on this point, for, in explaining the various tax 
exemptions on abandoned land, it states that they were granted in order 
to: prevent others, who, according to the principles of the epibole, were 
required to pay the taxes on these lands, from leaving their villages.4 And 
the persistence of the epibole®* is really proof that the peasants were ex- 
pected to stay in their villages, for if they could legally leave their lands, 
there could be no justification why their neighbors should be required to 
pay the taxes on these lands. There are no indications anywhere that the 
old laws against mobility were ever repealed, but as people moved anyway 
even in the earlier period despite the repeated prohibitions not to do so, 
the practice came to be accepted and was tolerated by the government. 
But this mobility was not very extensive. The vast majority of the people 


23 Ashburner already raised doubts about this: Journal of hellenic studies, XXXII, 
77 ff. 

#4 Délger, Beitrdge ..., p. 116. 

25 The fundamental work on the epibole is that by H. Monnier, ‘“‘Etudes de droit 
byzantin. L’ éwBodn’’ Nouvelle revue historique de droit francais et étranger, XVI, 
XVIII, XIX (Paris, 1892, 1894, 1895). According to Monnier the epibole was abol- 
ished by Tiberius (578-582), but he has been shown to be mistaken. Stein was the 
first to raise doubts about the abolition of the epibole by Tiberius: ‘“Des Triberius 
Constantinus Novelle rept éx:Bodjs und der Edictus domni Chilperici regis,’’ in Klio, 
XV (Leipzig, 1920), 74. The continuation of the epibole is now definitely proven: 
Ostrogorsky, ‘‘Die lindliche Steuergemeinde ... ,’’ p. 26 ff; Délger, Bettrdge..., 
128 ff. It is well known that in the time of Justinian the epibole was applied to two 
kinds of property: the (1) éuésovda, properties which originally belonged to one great 
domain, and as this domain formed one fiscal unit, they continued to be considered, 
for purpose of taxation, as one unit, and if one of them was abandoned, the other 
property of the owner, if he had any, was burdened with the tax of the abandoned 
property; if he had not other property then whoever owned the property to which 
the abandoned property originally belonged was held responsible for the tax. The 
(2) éuéxnvoa, properties belonging to different people and, without ever having be- 
longed to one domain, together form one fiscal unit and when one was abandoned the 
owners of the others were jointly responsible for its taxes. However, what principle 
governed the epibole in the case of éuéxnvca is not definitely known, but as Bury re- 
marks (History of the later Roman empire, I, 445, n. 2) it was that of proximity, i.e., 
the neighbors of the abandoned property were held responsible for the taxes on that 
property and in return had the right of usufruct on it. Proximity is definitely the 
principle that governs the application of the epibole, now known as allelengyon, in 
the period after the sixth century. The term epibole is used in this period in a more 
general sense; it means simply tax imposition. Whether the epibole, in its narrow 
and technical sense, continued after the reign of Romanus III Argyrus (1028-1034) 
is a question still under discussion. There are some indications that it continued 
to exist, but the evidence is too scanty to warrant a definite conclusion. See, G. 
Rouillard, ‘‘L’epibolé au temps d’Alexis I Comnéne,”’ Byzantion, x (Brussels, 1935), 
81-89; F. Délger, ‘‘Das Fortbestehen der Epibole in mittel-und spitbyzantinischer 
Zeit,’’ Studi in memoria di Aldo Albertoni, II (Padova, 1934), 3 ff. 
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unless moved by the government itself or driven away from their homes by 
some foreign incursion, grew and died in the community where they 
were born. | 

The process whereby the transformation of the rural society of the em- 
pire was brought about during the period after the sixth century has been 
variously explained by scholars. On the assumption that the ‘‘Farmer’s 
Law’ was the work of Leo III, certain scholars have attributed the creation 
of the new system to that emperor and his immediate successors.%* This 
is a contention which has been shown to be without foundation, as has been 
pointed out above. The explanation offered by Constantinescu and ac- 
cepted with some important reservations by Ostrogorsky appears much 
more seductive and at first sight convincing.?” In the opinion of this 
scholar the separation of the head tax from the land tax, a reform sup- 
posedly introduced toward the end of the seventh century, was what brought 
about the greater mobility in the rural society in the period after the sixth 
century just as the inseparable relationship of these two taxes in the period 
before had brought about the immobility which characterized the society 
of that period. For as each peasant now had to pay a head tax inde- 
pendently of the land with which he was associated, the state had no 
particular interest in keeping him attached to the land. 

The system of taxation established by Diocletian has been one of the 
knottiest problems of the history of the later Roman empire. In 1916 
Piganiol published a booklet?® in which he attempted to prove that the 
capitatio-jugatio were not two different taxes, one on the peasants and the 
other on the land, but two different aspects of a single tax. Looked at it 
from the point of view of the land it may be considered as a land tax, but 
looked at from the point of view of the peasants it may be considered as a 
head tax, for the computation of the tax was based not only on the quality 
of the land but also on the number of persons that worked on that land 
so that there could be no juga, the fiscal units of taxation, without capita, 
or capita without juga. An intimate relationship between land and labor 
was thus established, but the system could not work unless a definite 
stability were established between land and labor, hence the interest of the 
government in attaching the peasants to the land. This explains Constan- 
tine’s edict of 332 providing for penalties for those peasants who would 
leave the land and the lords who would accept the services of the fugitives. 
Piganiol’s theory has been accepted by many byzantinists. 


26 Zacharia von Lingenthal, op. cit., p. 251; Paparregoppoulo, op. czt., p. 57. 

27 Constantinescu, ‘‘Réforme sociale ou réforme fiscale... ,’’ p. 102 ff.; Ostro- 
gorsky, ‘‘Agrarian conditions in the Byzantine empire,”’ p. 197; ‘‘Das Steuersystem 
im byzantinischen Altertum und Mittelalter,’’ Byzantion, VI (Brussels, 1931), 230 ff. 

28 A. Piganiol, L’impét de capitation sous le Bas Empire Romain (Chambéry, 
1916). 
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In 1933 Boak published a number of papyri, included among which is 
the edict of the Prefect of Egypt, putting into effect the new taxation 
system of Diocletian. After pointing out some irregularities in the col- 
lection of taxes the Prefect declares: ‘‘Therefore I have publicly set forth 
the quota of each aroura with respect to the quality of the soil, and the 
quota of each head of the agrarian population and the minimum and maxi- 
mum ages of liability in accordance with the published divine edict and the 
breviary included in it, and issued the copies of this my edict.’® Reviewing 
his own theory on the basis of this text, Piganiol came to this conclusion :° 
“To each proprietor there corresponds a part. The tax of the small 
proprietor is the capitatio plebeia: one must understand under this term both 
his land and personal charges. The tax of the large proprietor was divided 
more distinctly in jugatio, corresponding to the land tax, and in capitatio 
humana and animalium, corresponding to the equipment of the estate, but 
the whole of these taxes was comprehended, as in the case of the plebeius, 
under the more general term of capitatio.”’ All this means that there were 
two taxes, the head tax and the land tax and the head tax was paid by all 
the peasants whether they cultivated their own land or not, whether free 
or serfs. The peasants who owned the land themselves paid also, of course, 
the land tax. 

There is nothing in the taxation system of the period after the sixth 
century that differs radically from this. There is a head tax, kapnikon, 
and a land tax, and all the peasants whether they owned the land or not 
were required to pay the head tax. To be sure the kapnikon of the later 
period is really a hearth and not a head tax, but already in the fourth 
century the old capitatio was on the way of becoming a family tax. For 
according to a law of 386 the caput, as a fiscal unit, was to consist of two 
and a half men, or four women, and on this basis a family of three, husband, 
wife and a son, would be counted, for purposes of taxation, as one caput.®? 
It is easy to see how the head tax of the earlier period was gradually trans- 
formed into the hearth tax of the later period. If then the taxation system 
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of the later period did not differ fundamentally from that of the earlier 
period it is hard to imagine how in the first case it could lead to social 
- mobility while in that of the second to social immobility. 

The reasons for the changes in the rural society of the later period must 
be sought elsewhere. They are connected with the dangerous external 
situation of the empire during the seventh century and the administrative 
and military reforms of Heraclius and his immediate successors. It is now 
generally conceded that the system of themes, designed to check the ad- 
vance of the Saracens and the incursions of the barbarians, was the work 
of the dynasty of Heraclius.* But with the establishment of the themes 
there is connected the establishment of another institution, the military 
estates. Many who had fled from the conquered provinces and, what was 
more important, many barbarians who were settled in the empire were 
granted land in return for military service. And while the eldest son of 
each grantee inherited his father’s plot together with the obligation for 
military service, the rest of the family were free to reclaim and cultivate 
the land that was vacant, thus adding to the number of the free peasant 
proprietors.* In this there was no break with the past, for the free 
peasant proprietor and the free peasant community had been a feature of 
the rural society of the empire before Heraclius, although by the end of 
eth sixth century both were on the verge of disappearing.“* The wisdom 
of Heraclius and his successors lay in this that, instead of settling these 
people on state or private land as coloni, they settled them as free men in 
free village communities, and thus the free village community was given 
new life. The increased number of free peasants, cultivating their own 
land, paying the taxes, and, if necessary, serving in the army, in turn lent 
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new vigor to the empire and enabled it eventually to recover its position 
in the Orient. Heraclius and his successors did what Arcadius, despite 
the pleas of Synesius,** had failed to do, create an army of citizens and a 
body of citizens whose interest would be bound up with the maintenance 
and the defense of the empire. 

Urban society, too, went through some important changes during this 
period. The loss of Egypt and Syria and the consequent abolition by 
Heraclius** of the gratuitous distribution of bread doubtless affected the 
corporation or guild of the shipowners, the navicularii of the earlier period. 
Already under Justinian they had won some important concessions,?’ and 
during the reign of Maurice a decree was issued, “enacting that the captain 
of a vessel should not be subjected to punishment and made to render 
compensation when his ship was wrecked, but that the loss should be put 
down to the imperial revenue.’® During the reign of Heraclius and after, 
the impression given by the sources is that the shipowners were compara- 
tively free agents, plying the seas for their own personal gain.®® Were they 
still attached to their trade, and was that trade hereditary? No definite 
answer can be given; the Book of the Prefect says nothing about the nav- 
cularii; but it would seem, on the basis of the general economic organization 
characteristic of this period, that one was free to enter or abandon this 
trade. There can be no doubt, however, that the activities of the navi- 
cularii, whether they were still organized into a corporation or not, were 
regulated, for the provisioning of Constantinople was one of the deepest 
concerns of the central government.*® The abolition of the gratuitous 
distribution of bread probably also affected the organization of the guild 
of the bakers. The Book of the Prefect has now been definitely shown 
to have been the work of Leo VI (886-912),“ but the various trade or- 
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ganizations which it regulated were not the creations of that emperor; 
they were the continuations of the trade guilds of the early centuries of the 
later Roman empire.” The impression given by this document is that the 
bakers were neither attached to their trade nor was that trade hereditary.® 
The same thing is true of the dealers in pork.* 

When these changes took place is, of course, impossible to determine, 
but that they may be associated with the abolition of the gratuitous distri- 
bution of bread is not at all improbable. Indeed, the principles of attach- 
ment to one’s trade and the hereditary transmission of it which character- 
ized the public corporations of the early centuries were already being 
abandoned by the end of the sixth century. The complaint of the saponarii 
of Naples addressed to pope Gregory I at the end of the sixth century to 
the effect that the palatinus of Naples permitted anyone to enter their 
corporation is well known.” During the reign of Heraclius, however, an 
attempt seems to have been made to check the tendency to ignore the 
regulations requiring the hereditary transmission of one’s trade at least 
in those corporations that directly affected the interests of the state. 
There is a law, preserved in the Basilics and probably issued by Heraclius, 
which restricted admission to the public corporations, those corporations 
that were directly managed by and served the state, to the descendants 
and relatives of the corporation members. This law, however, did not 
apply to the private corporations. These enrolled their members without 
reference to any hereditary rights.** By the end of the ninth century, 
therefore, attachment to one’s profession and the hereditary transmission 
of it no longer seems to have been a feature, at least, of the private corpora- 
tions, and this development must have taken place during the seventh 
or eighth century, the result of the force of circumstances rather than 
of the conscious efforts of the government. All corporations, however, 
whether public or private, were strictly regulated, but these regulations 
had in view not only the interests of the State, but also those of the public 
at large as well as those of the trades themselves.** The organization of 
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the trades in Byzantium during this period was indeed more balanced 
and freer than was the case during the early centuries of the empire.*” 

This society of small farmers, and of artisans organized and regulated 
for the interest of all was undermined by the social struggle of the tenth 
century and the political and military disasters of the eleventh. Indeed 
this social struggle was one of the principal reasons for the fall of the empire 
from its pre-éminent position. 

Everything being equal, the small farmer, with his strips of land, a pair 
of oxen, and a mule or a donkey, managed to provide for his family, but it 
was difficult, if indeed not impossible, to accumulate a reserve with which 
to meet an emergency. Any misfortune, as for instance, the loss of one 
of his animals, might endanger his entire social and economic position. For 
the loss would lessen his productivity and he might not be able to pay his 
taxes or meet the demands of his creditors, if he had been unfortunate 
enough to have resorted to borrowing. In either case he might abandon 
his land and run away.‘® Protracted service in the army might have the 
same results. Then again his whole existence might be endangered by the 
incursions of the enemy, an earthquake or a famine. Wars and famines 
were quite frequent during the tenth century. Under these circumstances 
the small farmer evinced a desire to sell his land, and to try and eke a 
living by working for some large landed magnate. And there was no lack 
of purchasers. The landed aristocracy had never ceased to occupy a very 
important position in the society of the empire. It was a powerful and 
wealthy group, controlling the high military functions of the empire and 
enjoying many economic privileges. This aristocracy had grown still more 
powerful in the course of the ninth century; many of them had found their 
way into the free village communities;*® they began now the systematic 
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absorption by various means, but principally by purchase, of the land 
holding of the small farmers, for land offered the most promising outlet for 
economic expansion, as the economy of the empire was basically agricultural. 
Thus the small independent farmer tended more and more to disappear. 
The great, emperors of the tenth century realized the dangerous social 
and political implications of this tendency and they tried to put a stop to it. 
As Romanus Lecapenus put it in one of his novels designed to protect.the 
holdings of the peasants: “It is not through hatred and envy of the rich 
that we take these measures, but for the protection of the small and the 
safety of the empire as a whole. ...The extension of the power of the 
strong ... will bring about the irreparable loss of the public good, if the 
present law does not bring a check to it. For it is the many, settled on 
the land, who provide for the general needs, who pay the taxes and furnish 
the army with its recruits. Everything falls when the many are wanting.’’®° 
And by a series of measures Lecapenus and his successors fought valiantly 
against the absorption of the small holdings by the powerful.™ 
But the aristocracy resisted and a social struggle ensued which underlies 
the entire development of the internal politics of the empire in the tenth 
century and determined its fate. The aristocracy, led by certain powerful 
families, of which the most important were the Doukases and the Phocases, 
challenged the imperial authority. One of the Phocases ascended the 
throne, and a reaction in favor of the landed aristocracy took place during 
his reign. His relatives tried to emulate his example, and it was only 
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with the aid of six thousand Russians that Basil IT finally crushed them 
in 987. This struggle between the landed aristocracy and the central 
government is echoed in the popular songs that were composed during this 
period and were incorporated in the Byzantine epic, Digenis Akritas. 
Grégoire has shown that the great heroes of the poem are the Doukases 
and the Phocases and that the whole work, at least the original version, is 
permeated by an anti-imperial tradition.® 

The principal provision of the various novels issued by the emperors 
in the tenth century was the prohibition of the purchase by the aristocracy 
of the holdings of the small farmers. The sale of these holdings was not 
prohibited, but the right of purchase was reserved for certain persons who 
stood in a definite relationship to the property offered for sale. In the 
first category in the order of preference came those persons whose own 
property was mixed up with that offered for sale and together with which 
it formed an economic unit (dvayepryyevot) and among these those were 
preferred who were joint owners, if such persons existed, and of the latter 
relatives came first. In the second category came those who had property 
adjoining that offered for sale (cuumapaxeiuevor) and of these the preference 
was given to those who were jointly responsible with the seller for the 
taxes. If all these persons declined to make the purchase then the property 
might be sold to any other member of the community in which the property 
was located. The aristocracy was further prohibited from accepting the 
property of the poor by legacy or gift or to extend to them their protection. 

The repeated issuance of these prohibitions is the clearest evidence that 
the acquisition of the property of the small peasants by the aristocracy was 
not checked. The reason is not far toseek. The aristocracy was powerful 
and was in a position to circumvent the measures taken by the central 
government, while these measures did not strike at the roots of the problem. 
The persons given the right of purchase belonged in general to the same 
social and economic status as the sellers, and if the latter were not able to 
keep their property, it was not very likely that the former would be in 
such a better position as to be able not only to keep their own property but 
also to buy that of their neighbor. Accordingly, as the aristocracy was the 
only element that could invest in new land, the peasant who wanted to 
sell his land had no other recourse than to turn to the aristocracy, and as 
long as the conditions which made the peasant sell his land continued to 
exist the prohibition against the purchase of that land by the aristocracy 
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could not be very effective. But the problem could be solved by the 
amelioration of the conditions of the poor peasants which would lessen the 
necessity for them to sell their land. The measure taken by Basil II in 
1002 attacked the problem from this point of view. He decreed that hence- 
forth the aristocracy were to pay the allelengyon for the poor, i.e., they 
were to pay the tax arrears of those peasants who were too poor to meet 
their own obligations, but while paying the tax the aristocracy were not to 
enjoy the usufruct of the property involved. The right of usufruct was to 
be enjoyed by the peasant who still remained the owner of the land. 
This measure was designed not only to help the poor peasants, but also 
to crush the aristocracy. When, after 987, Basil was reconciled with 
Bardas Sclerus, one of his most formidable opponents, the latter advised 
him that, if he were to preserve the imperial authority, he should permit 
no one of the aristocracy to prosper and should exhaust their means by 
heavy taxes.57 By the measure of 1002 Basil tried to put this advice 
into effect. 

But the aristocracy was too strong and not long after the death of Basil, 
during the reign of Romanus III Argyrus (1028-1034), Basil’s law con- 
cerning the allelengyon was repealed,5* while the laws prohibiting the 
purchase of the peasants’ land by the aristocracy were not enforced. On 
the land question the aristocracy triumphed, but the struggle of the central 
government against its widespread influence continued under another form. 

One of the important reasons for the triumph of the aristocracy was the 
very strong hold that it had upon the military positions of the empire. If 
it could be shaken from this hold, it would lose in power and influence and 
would become more amenable to the wishes of the imperial government. 
And this is precisely what certain emperors of the eleventh century, notably 
Constantine IX Monomachus (1042-1055), tried to do.*? The means of 
attack which they employed was to weaken the military organization by 
reducing the size of the army, thus depriving the aristocracy of its military 
commands.®© The great military triumphs of the tenth century, the 
crushing of the Saracens and the Bulgarians and the pushing of the fron- 
tiers to the Euphrates and the Tigris in the east, to the Danube in the 
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Balkans, created a sense of security and the feeling that the maintenance 
of a powerful army was no longer necessary. With Constantine IX 
Monomachus, peace became the keynote of the imperial foreign policy, 
and there began a systematic elimination of the aristocracy from the army 
while at the same time the development of a civil bureaucracy was pro- 
moted. The wars of the seventh century had led to the militarization of 
the administration; now, under the impression that the enemies of the em- 
pire had been crushed forever, the imperial government sought to demilitar- 
ize the administration. But the aristocracy fought back, and a new struggle 
ensued, this time between the aristocracy as a military class, and a new 
party of civil officials. 

The struggle plunged the empire into a series of civil wars that squnndered 
its resourtes and man power at a time when new and formidable enemies 
were making their appearance, both in the east and in the west. But the 
most serious result of the imperial policy was the deterioration of the army. 
While heaping honor after honor upon his civil advisors Constantine IX 
Monomachus neglected the army and retired its generals. His measure 
depriving the soldiers of the frontier regions of the payment which they 
had been accustomed to receive further added to the deterioration of the 
army® and left the frontiers wide open to the barbarians. The profession 
of the soldier which in the great days of Byzantium carried with it prestige, 
honor and position had no longer any value, and so, as Skylitzes puts it, 
“the soldiers put aside their arms and became lawyers or jurists.’ The 
same author, writing of the army that took the field against the Seljuks 
in 1071 says: “The army was composed of Macedonians and Bulgarians 
and Cappadocians, Uzi, Franks and Varangians and other barbarians 
who happened to be about. [One should add: Patzinaks.] There were 
gathered also those who were in Phrygia (@éua dvaroAckav). And what 
one saw in them was something incredible. The renowned champions of 
the Romans who had reduced into subjection all of the east and the west 
now numbered only a few and these were bowed down by poverty and ill- 
treatment. They lacked in weapons, swords and other arms, such as 
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javelins and scythes. .. . They lacked also in cavalry and other equipment, 
for the emperor had not taken the field for a long time. For this reason 
they were regarded as useless and unnecessary and their wages and main- 
tenance were reduced.” The result was Mantzikert. 

Mantzikert was only a battle and what was lost there might have been 
retrieved had the society of the empire been healthier and more vigorous 
or new measures had been taken to make it so. The neglect of the army 
meant also the neglect of that class of soldiers that had been created in 
the seventh century along with the establishment of the system of themes. 
The protection of the interests of these soldiers had been one of the deepest 
concerns of the emperors of the tenth century,® but by the end of the 
eleventh century these soldiers were reduced into poverty and henceforth 
ceased to be an important element in the society of the empire. Their 
disappearance further depressed what remained of the free village com- © 
munity just as their creation had helped to envigorate that community. 
Henceforth the rural economy of the empire was to consist of the large 
estates, owned by the lay nobility or the church and worked by servile 
labor.67 The free independent peasant virtually ceased to exist. In the 
meantime the commercial privileges granted to Venice and to other Italian 
cities in return for assistance against the many enemies of the empire under- 
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manes,’’? Byzantion IX (Brussels, 1934), 629. After Mantzikert the mercenaries 
dominate almost completely. The armies of Alexius Comnenus, for instance, were 
composed of Russians, Turks, Alans, English, Franks, Germans, Bulgarians and 
others (Jus Graeco-romanum, 3: 373). Cf. Byzantion, XIV (1939), p. 280 sgg. The 
military fiefs were revived in the later part of the eleventh century and continued 
to the end of the empire, but the holders of them were usually officers and, therefore, 
belonged to the aristocracy. Some common soldiers were included among them, 
however. These military grants were known as pronoeae. The two fundamental 
works on the Byzantine pronoea are: (1) P. Mutafciev, ‘‘Vojniski zemi i vojnici v 
Vizantija prez xili/xiv v.’’, Spisanie na Bilgarskata Akademija, xxvii (Sofia, 1923), 
37 ff; (2) Th. Uspensky, ‘‘Znacenie vizantijskoj juZnoslavjanskoj pronii,’”’? Sbornik 
V. J. Lamanskomu, (St. Petersburg, 1885), 1-32. 

67 On the tendency toward feudalism in the Byzantine empire during the twelfth 
century and after see A. Vasiliev, ‘‘On the question of Byzantine feudalism,’’ Byzan- 
tion, VIII (Brussels, 1933). 
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mined the economy of the cities.*® Complete recovery under these cirum- 
stances was impossible. 

In the history of the later Roman empire war and religion were the two 
principal factors that moulded the society of the empire and determined 
its external position. 


RutGers UNIVERSITY. 


88 The granting of commercial privileges to the Italian republics, says Andreades, 
‘became the gnawing worm of the Byzantine public economy.” A. pnesenaes 
‘Ioropla ris ‘EXAnvixs Anuoglas Oixovopias, I (Athens, 1918), 514. 
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Let us not permit the illustrious names of our great men and our 
past to be sullied. 

And we who are here in this great country of the future, of which 
we expect so much, let us show our own country in the light in which 
it deserves to be shown. Let us not judge before investigating all 
circumstances, before learning the whole truth. 

This is our greatest cultural problem today. 


THE GREEK HISTORICAL SOURCES OF THE SECOND 
HALF OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY 


By PROFESSOR PETER CHARANIS 
Rutgers University 


In the history of the Balkan peoples the events of the second half 
of the fourteenth century are of the utmost importance. They laid 
the foundation of the political and social structure of the Balkan 
peninsula which lasted for several centuries. That structure was not 
seriously shaken until the latter part of the eighteenth and early 
part of the nineteenth centuries. 

The rise of the Ottoman Turks to the position of dominance was, 
of course, the most significant phenomenon of the second half of the 
fourteenth century. This was a capital event in the history of Europe 
and its repercussions were world-wide. It created that Eastern Ques- 
tion which has caused directly or indirectly most of our modern 
wars and may yet cause the break-up of the grand alliance which 
has been formed under the pressure of the Nazis. 

Yet, despite its world-wide importance, the history of this period 
is not well known, for many problems connected with the collapse 
of the Christians in the Balkan peninsula and the rise of the Ottoman 
Turks to a position of world significance remain still to be solved. 
This is, of course, due to the fragmentary nature of the sources and 
it is with the problem of the sources, more specifically, the Greek 
sources, that this paper is concerned. By its very nature it cannot, of 
course, be an exhaustive study; it will be restricted to some general 
remarks and suggestions. 

The second half of the fourteenth century bequeathed to posterity 
no great historical work in Greek. Such a work may have existed; 
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there are some evidences that it did exist,! but what matters is that 
it has not been preserved and for the story of what happened during 
this period one had to rely chiefly upon the works of the Greek 
historians of the fifteenth century, Dukas, Phrantzes and Chalcon- 
condyles.2 Now, these are important names in the history of Byzan- 
tine historiography. They were the last in a series of Greek historians, 
who, beginning with Herodotus, have left an almost continuous 
record of the history of the Near East without which that history 
would be very inadequately known. Like most Byzantine historians, 
they were men of affairs as well as historians. They were eye witnesses 
of many of the events which they describe and knew well the im- 
portant personalities of their times and for this reason their works are 
invaluable for the history of the fifteenth century. But for that of the 
fourteenth century they offer very little; their accounts are brief, 
fragmentary, confusing, often inaccurate. Still, their testimony is of 
some importance. Their inaccuracies are chiefly in matters of chro- 
nology. They confuse events of different dates, but they sefdom 
mention anything that did not actually take place, and unless it can 
be shown by reference to contemporary and more trustworthy sources 
that they are inaccurate, their testimony cannot be rejected. But, as 
their accounts are brief, they are wholly inadequate for the recon-— 
struction of the history of the second half of the fourteenth century. 
There is need of a fuller account, both of events and personalities, 
and, a more accurate chronology. 

Despite the lack of a detailed contemporary historical work it is not 
impossible to reconstruct this account. The fourteenth century was a 
period of political and economic decline for the Greeks, but it was 
also a period of intellectual and artistic development. Learning 
flourished in the great Greek centers, in Constantinople, in Thes- 
salonica, in Mistra. Men studied and wrote profusely. They wrote 
discourses, treatises of all sorts, letters. Much of this literature still 
lay unpublished in the various libraries of Europe and this is one of 
the reasons why this period is so inadequately known. And that 
which has been published has not yet been sufficiently studied. Not 
all of this literature is valuable as source material; much of it is almost 





1See my article, “An important short chronicle of the fourteenth century,” Byzan- 
tion, XIII (Brussels, 1938), 339. 

2On these historians see W. Miller, “The last Athenian historian: Laonikos 
Chalkokondyles,” The Journal of Hellenic Studies, XLII (London, 1922), 36-49; “The 
historians Doukas and Phrantzes,’ The Journal of Hellenic Studies, XLV (London, 
1926), 63-71. 
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completely devoid of historical interest, except in so far as it reveals 
a certain mentality, but there is much which is of great historical 
value. This is particularly true of the works of Demetrius Cydones 
and Manuel Palaeologus, outstanding personalities of the second 
half of the fourteenth century, men of affairs as well as scholars. 
This paper is in reality a plea for the publication of the complete 
works of Demetrius Cydones. 


Demetrius Cydones was one of the most famous men of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. He lived for almost a century and 
throughout this period he was continuously active both in politics 
and in the realm of letters. He knew the important personalities and 
understood the issues of his times. For many years he was one of the 
principal advisors of John V and of his son and successor, Manuel I]. 
But his knowledge and acquaintances extended beyond the confines 
of the Greek world. Cydones knew the West also. He had visited Italy 
several times, learned Latin and made numerous friends, particularly 
in Venice and Rome. Venice made him an honorary citizen and the 
papacy looked upon him as one of its staunchest supporters in the 
East. Cydones abandoned Greek Christianity in favor of that of 
Rome; translated into Greek the Summa Theologiae of Thomas 
Acquinas and the works of other Latin theologians; and worked hard 
to bring about the union of the churches, or at least, a rapprochement 
between Greeks and Latins. His aim in politics was two-fold: to 
stop the internal strife among the Greeks and to check the ever- 
growing power of the Ottoman Turks, for he saw clearly that they 
would destroy the empire. His conversion to Catholicism, however, 
lessened his influence among the people and the clergy of Constan- 
tinople and he was not very effective among them. But his influence 
in the imperial council and among the ruling elements of the empire 
was great. If not always an active participant of the important events 
of the fourteenth century, nevertheless he was always in a position to 
know. It is this that makes his works extremely important as historical 
sources. 


Cydones wrote voluminously. His political writings and his letters 





3 There is yet no adequate study on Demetrius Cydones. Such a work will not be 
possible until the complete publication of his works. The article of G. Cammelli, 
‘“Demetrio Cidonio: Brevi notizie della vita e delle opere,’ Studi Italiani di filologta 
classica. N.S. I (1920) is mediocre. G. Mercati’s work on Cydones, as far as I know, 
is not available in this country. On Cydones’ efforts to bring about a rapprochement be- 
tween Greeks and Latins see O. Halecki’s brilliant work, Un Empereur de Byzance a 
Rome (Warsaw, 1930). 
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are the most important as historical sources. He has left three political 
discourses, besides several orations addressed to John Cantacuzenus 
and John V Palaeologus. Two of these discourses, the one advising 
an alliance with the Latins in order to check the expansion of the 
Ottomans, and the other, counseling against the surrender of Galli- 
poli to the Ottomans, were written during the second half of the 
fourteenth century and throw considerable light upon the political 
position of the empire. The discourse for the Latin alliance, pro- 
nounced about 1366, reveals a division among the Greeks as to for- 
eign policy. The continuous expansion of the Ottomans was, of 
course, the great problem, on that every one agreed; but how’ to 
check this expansion, on that there was no agreement. Some believed 
that the salvation of the empire lay in an alliance with the Latins; 
others sought to unite the orthodox peoples of the Balkan peninsula 
against the Turkish danger. Demetrius Cydones was one of the out- 
spoken leaders of the former and he made his discourse in order to 
win the people of Constantinople to his point of view. The discourse 
against the surrender of Gallipoli, delivered in 1377, reveals the 
empire still more divided and impotent. It appears resigned to the 
triumph of the Turks and ready to do their bidding. This discourse 
must be interpreted in the light of the letter of Cydones to his 
friend Calopheros, written in 1377, which explains the cession of 
Gallipoli to the Turks. Gallipoli was surrendered to the Turks by 
Andronicus IV, who had obtained their help in his successful revolt 
against his father in 1376. Both these discourses of Cydones appear 
in Migne, but they need to be reedited and translated. They are im- 
portant documents for the history of the Balkan peninsula in the 
second half of the fourteenth century. 

The letters of Cydones are still more valuable as source material. 
Cydones had many important acquaintances among his con- 
temporaries and he corresponded with them frequently. His letters 
do not consist of obscure or meaningless phrases; they deal rather 
with the happenings and interests of his times. For this reason they 
are important sources of information. Of the 447 letters that Cydones 
left, only about 100 have been published and yet they have yielded 
sufficient information to solve a number of problems connected 
with the history of the empire during the second half of the four- 
teenth century.* One may expect much more when all the letters are 





4See my forthcoming article, “The strife among the Palaeologi and the Ottoman 
Turks,” Byzantion, XVI. 
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published. Giuseppe Cammelli has promised a complete edition; it is 
to be hoped that it will be much better than that of the fifty letters 
which he published in 1930.° The history of the fourteenth century 
will not be adequately known until the publication of all the letters 
of Cydones. They will doubtless also throw considerable light on 
the problem of the relation of Byzantium to the Renaissance in Italy. 


Next to the works of Cydones those of the emperor Manuel 
Palaeologus are the most important. With the possible exception 
of Michael VIII, Manuel was the ablest among the Palaeologi to 
occupy the throne.® Under different circumstances he might have 
gone down in history as a great emperor. The empire which he in- 
herited, however, was already a third rate power, and despite his 
valiant efforts he was not able to check definitely its decline. He 
tried hard to preserve what was left of it, now by cooperating with 
the Ottomans, now by sowing dissension among them, now through 
alliances with the West, and he succeeded to a certain extent, but 
he was never able to lend to it new strength. It was already too 
late for that; the empire had neither the manpower nor the financial 
resources for a comeback. Its economic life had been sapped by the 
commercial domination of the Venetians and the Genoese, and by 
the occupation of its wealthiest provinces by the Turks. Manuel was 
a Greek, Greek in nationality, Greek in education, Greek in senti- 
ment. Consideration of policy often led him to serve the Ottomans, 
but he was never reconciled spiritually to their domination. The 
company of Bayazid was particularly detestable to him. In a letter 
to Cydones written while he was accompanying Bayazid in an expe- 
dition into Asia Minor and describing at length the sufferings and 
privations that he and his army had to endure and giving a vivid 
picture of the decadence into which Asia Minor had fallen since 
the Byzantines were driven out, he writes: “But I stop, for well 
nigh do I see those who come to call us to join the chief. Perhaps 
he wishes again to drink a health and to force us to take our fill of 
wine from his manifold golden bowls and drinking-cups. He thinks 
thus to assuage our grief brought on by the ills I have described. 
But, had we been of good cheer, this alone would have been enough 
to sadden us.” 





5 Giuseppe Cammelli (ed.), Démétrius Cydonés: Correspondance (Paris, 1930). 

6 The work of Berger de Xivrey (“Mémoire sur la vie et les ouvrages de l’empereur 
Manuel Paléologue,” Mfémo/sres de VInstitut de France. Acidémie des inscriptions et 
belles-letires, XYX, part 2, Paris, 1853) is still fundument:l but it needs revision. 
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Manuel wrote considerably, for he was not only a diplomat 
and soldier, but also a scholar. Altogether something like 109 dis- 
courses and letters from the pen of Manuel have been preserved. The 
discourses deal with a variety of subjects; two of them are particu- 
larly important as sources: The funeral oration, composed in memory 
of his brother, Theodore, a document which throws considerable 
light upon conditions in the Morea and the struggle with the Otto- 
mans, and the dialogues over the respective merits of Christianity and 
Islam. Berger de Xivrey considers the funeral oration as the only 
one of Manuel’s works of a historical character, but the dialogues 
are also important, for, although they deal primarily with theo- 
logical questions, they give a vivid picture of the barbarous luxury 
of the Sultan’s court and the misery of the Byzantine emperor. Un- 
fortunately, they cannot yet be fully utilized, for they have been 
only partially published. Then there are the letters of the emperor; 
not all of them have any historical significance, but those that do are 
extremely valuable. Besides the information which they contain, 
they reveal the spiritual agony of Manuel in having to serve the 
Ottomans, as the passage quoted above clearly indicates. Cydones 
and Manuel offer to the historian important sources of information, 
and unless these are fully utilized the history of the second half of 
the fourteenth century will not be adequately known. 

One of the most difficult problems connected with the history 
of the second half of the fourteenth century is the problem of 
chronology. The chronological data given by the historians of the 
fifteenth century are wholly inaccuraté. Cydones and Manuel make 
no contributions. Indeed, as their works are not dated, they add to 
the difficulty of this problem. For years, the late Greek scholar, 
Spyrtidon Lampros, kept collecting numerous chronological notices 
which he found in various manuscripts. Lampros, whose works are 
fundamental for the study of the period of the Palaeologi, died 
before he was able to publish all these notices. These notices were 
published a few years ago under the direction of C. Amantos.? 
This edition suffers from serious deficiencies, but at least it makes 
available a number of short chronicles. These chronicles contain 
important chronological data and additional information, particularly 
concerning the civil strife among the Palaeologi. With their aid, it 
has been possible also to establish the chronology of some of the 





7S. Lampros and C. I. Amantos, Brachea Chronika (Athens, 1932-33). 
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works of Cydones and Manuel which has made these works much 
more valuable. They need to be studied still further. 

These are the principal Greek sources for the history of the 
second half of the fourteenth century. They have not yet been fully 
utilized, but by their very nature they cannot be adequate by them- 
selves. They must, of course, be supplemented by the non-Greek 
sources, particularly by the Venetian, Genoese and papal documents. 
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THE PHONIKON AND OTHER BYZANTINE TAXES 
By PETER CHARANIS - 


ANDRE MiraMBeE_ has just published an interesting study on the vendetta in 
southern Greece, notably Maina.! Of the general thesis of his article we are not 
competent to judge, but we wish to make some observations on his interpreta- 
tion of the data which he drew from official Byzantine documents of the four- 
teenth century, and in particular on his understanding of the term dévos or dovixdv. 

Mirambel writes (p. 389): ‘The tradition of the vendetta existed among the 
Slavs. ... The character of the institution must have struck the Greeks since, 
first, it 1s mentioned as a specific feature of alien tribes, second it is described 
rather clumsily and, finally, it is generally referred to under the name ¢évos 
“murder.” ’ He cites among others a passage from the chrysobull of Andronicus 
II which was issued to George Trulenos in 1299 confirming his possession of some 
property which he owned near Serras.? Here is the passage: dvev wévrou TOD Kepadatouv 
THs ovrapkias, THs KaoTpoKTiclas, THs dpiKfs, TOO Povov. Mirambel translated: ‘‘with 
the exception of provisioning of corn, construction of castles, mountain life, 
vendetta”’ (p. 389). 

In general a translation is the best commentary, but in this case it will not.do. 
The terms employed in this passage are technical and belong to the official tax 
terminology of the Byzantines. They are untranslatable. The passage in question 
deals with a matter of taxes. The estates of Trulenos were exempted from certain 
taxes, but these exemptions did not include the taxes called sitarkia, kastroktisia, 
orike, and that of phonos. There is still some discussion as to the exact nature of 
these taxes, but there is some reason in believing that sitarkia was the general 
land tax payable in money, kastroktisia was the corvée for the construction and 
maintenance of fortifications, but it could be fulfilled by a money payment, 
and ortke® was a tax on mountain pastures. 

The payment of phonos, called more often phonikon, has been studied by G. 
Rouillard and A. Soloviev in a joint work based on the chrysobull which An- 
dronicus II issued to the monastery of Laura in 1298.° This chrysobull has not 


1 André Mirambel, ‘Blood Vengeance (Maina) in southern Greece and among the Slavs,’ Byzantion, 
xvi (Boston, 1944), 381-392. 

2 F. Miklosich et J. Miiller, Acta et Diplomata, (Vienna, 1887), 5: 89-90. 

8 Vasilievsky followed by Ostrogorsky thinks that this is the general land tax: George Ostrogorsky, 
“Die lindliche Steuergemeinde des byzantinischen Reiches im X. Jahrh.,’ Vierteljahrschrift fiir Sozial- 
und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, xx (Stuttgart, 1927), 50f. Délger on the other hand takes it to stand for 
the old Roman annona: F. Délger, Bettrige zur Geschichte der byzantinischen Finanzverwaltung (Leip- 
zig, 1927), p. 57 ff. I think Vasilievsky and Ostrogorsky are right. I shall discuss the problem of taxa- 
tion in Byzantium in my book on Michael VIII that I am now preparing. 

4'T. Florinsky, Athonian Acts (St Petersburg, 1880), p. 79: es Séow r&v wevrqKovra drepTipwy 
amep é6ldovv kar’ ros yap Tod Kehadalov ras oiTapkKias THs dpiKys Kal THs KaoTpoKTyclas. 

5 This is generally taken to be a tax on mountain pastures: Ostrogorsky, op. cit., p. 57; Henri 
Grégoire has suggested to me that this term may be connected with épebs (mule) and derived from 
épixds (of or for a mule). If the suggestion is correct then this tax would be a tax on mules. 

6 G. Rouillard and A. Soloviev, ‘Té dovexév: Une influence slave sur le droit pénal byzantin,’ in 
Mvnyudéouva Wamrot\ca (Athens, 1934), 221-232. 
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yet been published, but the clause which deals with the phonikon has been printed 
in the study of Rouillard and Solovyev.! Here is the text: 


Nai uv dcarnpnOncerat Ta ToLavTa KTHMaTA averdxAnTA wavTy Kal adtdoeoTa, Kal 
é£ avTov Tov dovixod pev dvouatipevor, Kakds 6'érivevonpevov, ate 567 TOU Pdvov obk e& 
éertBovAjs avOpwrwv 7} &AAns Twos TovabTys Erixe_pjnoews, GAAG KaTa TpOToV EeTEpOY 
Kal Tuxnpav airlay cupBatvovtos. Ei 6&€ ye davepds Kal duodoyoupevws ebpelein dvOpwrros, 
dvOpwrov amextovws, TOTE 57) Kal wovov deter dmatety 6 Snudcros EE avTOv pdvou TOU 

A 


goveboavtos 7 Kal érépwv eis TODTO cuvepynaodvTwy aiT@ Td aviKov birep Tov ToLovTOV 
govov. ‘Erépw b€ rive TOv wh ovprpakdavTwv pw} evoxAety bdws barép rovTov. 


I translate: “That these properties may remain undisturbed and unmolested 
also in the matter of the phonikon, i.e., the phonikon badly understood and ap- 
plied when the murder is committed not by the premeditation of men or some 
other attempt of this kind, but happens in some other way or results from some 
fortuitous cause. But if a man is found to have clearly and confessedly killed 
another, it is then only that the treasury must demand from the murderer alone 
and his accomplices what belongs to it as a result of the crime. But whoever was 
not an accomplice is not to be disturbed in this matter.’ 

The phonikon here appears clearly as a fine imposed by the treasury on the 
culprit in a case of premeditated murder. Still more precise and definite on this 
question is another chrysobull of Andronicus II, issued in favor of the bishopric 
of Kanina in Albania in 1307 and published recently by Paul J. Alexander.’ 
Here is the text :3 


‘Ordrav oupBR évepynOjvar dovov wapad Twos Tv wapoikwy THs a’Tis aywrarys 
érioKomhs  érépou Tos wpoayevods TOV ev abtH KAnpikv, ef pev evploxerar ovTos Exwv 
yuvatka Kat tratdas, dirarTtH TO Mepos TOU Syuociov Kal dvadayBavn TO Hucov TOU KLWHTOD 
TpaYLaTos avTov xadpiv dovixod, 7d bé Ewidouwoyv Hurov KaTeXwow H yuvy Kal ot matdes 
abrod ds dv pr Terelws eEarophowow odror Kal éexrpiBGow* ei 5 obdey ebpioxerar Exwv 
yuvatka Kau watdas abros 6 évepynjaas Tov dovov, ddelrer 7d Epos TOD Snuociov avadap~- 
Bavev xapuv hovixod 76 Sdov KuvnTov rpaypya abrod, THY 6é brbcTacw adbTov KaTadAlrave 
BVEVOXANTOV KaTEXETA aL GOLATELTTWS Tapa TOU LEpoUs THS OnAWHEloNS AYLWTATNS ErioKoT|s* 
Kal THY TovalTnv pev Ova Cyplas watdevow Sropiferar 4 Bacrrela pov evepyetobar els 
avrovs Movous olTiwes av edpBow Eepyacdmevor Kal evepyjoavTes dvov, eis dé Tovs 
Aourrovs auvetroixous a’T&v rods unddAws cuvdpapovras fH auvepyjnoavras els THY TOLAUT HY 
mwpakw Tod Povov ovbe ddAws Srakpiver Sixacoyv obbé ebAOYoOV 7 Bactrela pou KaburayecIat 
eis Snulav éwel kal ravTed@s Kéixov Kal mwapddoyov Aoyiferar éTEpwWY KaKoUpYNnoaVTwY 
évépous elObverOar Ly KowvwvncavTas pw} 5é€ cuupeTacxevTas abTots THS Tova’TyS KaKoUp- 
vias. 


I translate: ‘When it happens that a murder is committed by one of the tenant 


1 Ibid., p. 224. 

2 Paul J. Alexander, ‘A chrysobull of the emperor Andronicus II Palaeologus in favor of the see of 
Kanina in Albania,’ Byzantion, xv (1941), 167-207. Alexander’s publication is cited in the article of 
Mirambel, but I understand the citation was inserted by the editor of Byzantion. He had received 
the article of Mirambel before the appearance of Alexander’s work. 

3 Ibid., pp. 181-182. 
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peasants (paroikos) of the same most holy see or by a relative of the clerics that 
belong to it, and if the culprit is found to have a wife and children, the treasury 
demands and obtains half of his movable property, on account of the phonikon, 
and the remainder is left to his wife and children to the end that they may not 
become entirely destitute and be destroyed. But if the man who committed the 
murder has not a wife and children then the treasury must receive all his movable 
property on account of the phonikon. However, his immovable holdings are to 
be left to the most holy see which is to hold it without any disturbance and 
molestation. And our majesty orders this penalty to be applied to those only 
who may be found to have committed murder, but it considers it neither just nor 
reasonable to impose it on their fellow villagers who in no way participated in or 
acted with them in the murder, for it is entirely wrong and contrary to reason to 
hold responsible for the crimes committed by others people who took no part in 
these crimes.’ 

The Kanina document thus not only defines the phonzkon as a fine for murder, 
but gives valuable particulars concerning the precise character of this fine, and 
in this it is much more interesting than the chrysobull of Laura which formed the 
basis of the work of Rouillard and Soloviev. It also yields further evidence that 
the agents of the treasury often held the entire community responsible for the 
murder committed by one of its,members. Indeed it is expressly stated in this 
chrysobull that the clause on the phonikon was included as a result of the com- 
plaints of the bishop of Kanina that the agents of the treasury in case of murder 
confiscated all the property of the culprit and imposed fines on his fellow vil- 
lagers.! The collective responsibility of the community for the crime committed 
by one of its members was something alien to Roman law, perhaps Slavonic in 
origin, and the imperial authority sought to suppress it. 

I have thought it necessary to reproduce the two most definite passages known 
concerning the phonikon because I wish to remove the wrong impression created 
by the article of Mirambel. The xedadatov ddvov called more often dovixdy some- 
times décts @évov was a fine for murder and consisted in the confiscation of part 
or all of the movable property of the culprit. The vendetta was widely prevalent, 
especially in the Albanian regions of the empire, and the phonikon was doubtless 
applied to the murders resulting from it, but to think of it as vendetta or applica- 
ble only to the murders resulting from the vendetta — and this is the impression 
given by the article of Mirambel — is absolutely unjustifiable. Whatever the 
origin and history of the vendetta may have been in mediaeval Greece, all that 
can be gained about it from the official pronouncements concerning the phonikon 
is that the punishment for the murders resulting from it involved also confiscation 
of all or some of the property of the culprit. Mirambel, who does not seem to be 
acquainted with the technical terminology of the Byzantine chrysobulls of the 
period of the Palaeologoi, has completely misunderstood these documents.” 

DuMBARTON Oaks 

ResrtarcH LipRARY AND COLLECTIONS. 


1 Tbid., p. 180. 
4 A brief summary of this note will appear in Byzantion, vol. xv11 (1945). 
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THE SLAVIC ELEMENT IN BYZANTINE ASIA MINOR 
IN THE THIRTEENHT CENTURY 


The Byzantine empire was never in its long history a true 
national state with an ethnically homogeneous population. 
The conquests of the Arabs in the seventh century deprived 
the empire of huge blocks of non Greek-speaking elements 
and gave to it an aspect which was more Greek than ever 
before. But the incursions of the Slavs in the European pos- 
sessions of the empire in the same century introduced new 
racial elements and lessened what homogeneity may have 
existed there. In Asia Minor also there were important 
ethnic groups which were hardly touched by Hellenism. 
The situation was further complicated by the settlement 
through the action of the government of foreign elements in 
different parts of the empire and the transfer of the inhabi- 
tants from one part to another. Indeed, only during the last 
years of the empire when it was restricted to Constantinople, 
Thessalonica, Mistra and a few islands of the Aegean was the 
empire ethnically completely Greek (2). 

To the Byzantine empire of the thirteenth century belonged 
that part of Asia Minor which had been occupied in ancient 
times by the Greeks on the coast and by Thracians, Mysians, 
Bithynians, Lydians, Phrygians in the interior. But already 
by the time of Strabo it was difficult to identify these peoples, 
for the process of hellenization had’gone very far (7). Yet in 
the rural communities of the interior there remained many 
elements which were only superficially touched by Hellenism 


(1) On the ethnic composition of the empire during the tenth 
century, see A. RamBaup, L’empire grec au dixiéme siécle (Paris, 
1870), 209-253. 

(2) StRABO, XIV, 5, 23, 
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as the various heresies during the early centuries of Christian- 
ity indicate (1). The triumph of Orthodoxy doubtless aided 
the hellenizing process, but the ethnic situation was again 
complicated by the settlement of new peoples during the early 
Middle Ages. 

The most important of these settlements were those of the 
Slavs. The first Slavs were settled in Bithynia sometime 
during the first half of the seventh century, during or before 
the reign of Constans IT (642-668). This is known from a lead 
seal (7) which has been dated as of 650 and the statement of 
Theophanes that five thousand Slavs deserted to the Saracens 
in 665, when the latter made an incursion in Asia Minor, and 
were settled by them in Syria (*).. More important were the 
Slavonic settlements in Bithynia which were established by 
Justinian II following his successful expedition against the 
Slavs in Macedonia in 688 (4). .The Slavs involved were 
numerous, « multitudes », says Theophanes, and a modern 


(1) W. M. CaALpER, « The epigraphy of the Anatolian heresies », 
Anatolian Studies Presented to Sir William Mitchell Ramsay (Man- 
chester, 1923), 64. 

(2) B. A. PANCHENKO, « Pamiatnik Slavian v Vifinii VII. v., » 
Bulletin de Institut Archéologique a Constantinople, 8 (Sofia, 1903), 
1ff ; the legend reads (Ibid., 25) té» Grdgac ddvtwrv oxhaBdwy tic 
Bubvydéy énagyiac.. Schlumberger reads the legend as follows: td» 
avoganddwy tHv oxhaBéwry tic BiOdvwr énagyiac, and translates: 
(sceau) des esclaves (mercenaires) slaves de l’éparchie de Bithynie. 
Byzantinische Zeitschrift, 12 (1903), 277. Panchenko with good rea- 
sons dates the seal as of 650, p. 27. G. OstRoGoRsKy (Ceschichte des 
byzantinischen Staates, p. 85, n. 3) dates the seal as of 694/95 and H. 
Grégoire follows him : Grégoire, «Un edit de l’empereur JustinienII», 
Byzantion, 17 (1944-45), 123. But as 20,000 of the Slavs settled in 
Bithnynia in 688 or shortly after deserted to the Arabs in 692 and 
the bulk of the remaining were slaughtered by Justinian II the 
date given by Ostrogorsky for the seal may be questioned. 

_(3) THEOPHANES, Chronographia, edited by C. de Boor., 1: 348. 
From this reference in Theophanes it cannot be known whether the 
Slavs in question had been settled in Bithynia. All that Theophanes 
Says is that the Sarecens made an expedition in “Pwyavia and the 
Slavs deserted to them. But as the expedition was obviously by 
land, by “Pwyavia Theophanes obviously means Asia Minor. 

(4) Ibid., 364; Nicephorus, Opuscula Historica, edited by C. de 
Boor (Leipzig, 1880), 36. | 
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Russian scholar has estimated them at no less than 80,000 
men (*), and another at 250,000, including men, women and 
children (7). All that can be said, however, is that these 
Slavs were sufficiently numerous to enable Justinian II, 
shortly after he had settled them in Bithynia, to raise an army 
of 30,000 among them. At least that is what Theophanes 
says (3). About seventy years later, during the reign of Con- 
stantin V (741-775), another mass of Slavs, 208,000 according 
to one chronicler (4), were settled in Asia Minor about the 
Artanas river, a little stream which flows into the Black sea 
west of the Sangarius and not far from the Bosphorus. In 
1129 or 1130 additional Slavs were transplanted to Asia Minor. 
They were Serbian prisoners whom John II settled in the 
neighbourhood of Nicomedia, assigned them land, enrolled 
those who could bear arms in the army, and subjected the 
others to taxation (°). These Serbes were doubtless the in- 
habitants of the servochoria which are mentioned in the 
Partitio regni graeci at the beginning of the thirteenth cent- 
tury (°). 

Russian scholars have attributed to the Slavs a role of 
major importance in the history and development of the in- 
- stitutions of the Byzantine empire. A theory particularly 
developed by them is that the free village community which 
was the characteristic feature of the rural structure of the 
Byzantine empire from the seventh century onward was a 
Slavic institution adopted by the Byzantines at the time of 
the establishment of the Slavic settlements in the empire (’). 


(1) V. J. Lamansxy, O Slavianakh v Maloi Azii v Afrikie i v 
Ispantt in Uchenyia Zapiski II otd. Imp. Akademii Nauk, 5 (St. 
Petersbourg, 1859), 3. 

(2) Th. N. Uspensky, « K istorii krest’ianskago zemlevladieniia 
v. Vizantii», in Zhurnal Ministerstva Prosvieshcheniia, 225 (St. 
Petersbourg, 1883), 319. 

(3) THEOPHANES, op. cit., 1: 366. 

(4) NIcEPHORUS, op. cit. 68 f. 

(5) Nicetas CHONIATES, Historia (Bonn, 1835), 23. 

(6) G. L. Fra. TAFEL and G. M. THomas, Urkunden zur _ dlteren 
Handels- und Staatsgeschichte der Republik Venedig, 1 (Vienna, 
1856), 475. 

(7) Y. G. VASILIEYSKIJ, « Materialy k ynutrennej istorii vizantijs- 
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The important element of this theory is that the composition 
of each community was predominatedly Slavic with communal 
rather than private ownership of property. This theory is no 
longer accepted, for it is now known that the village commu- 
nity was a territorial circumscription designed to facilitate the 
imposition and collection of taxes, that the property in it was 
private and not communal, that in its origins it is much older 
than the appearance of the Slavs, and consequently the esta- 
blishment of it had nothing to do with them (1). Nevertheless 
some of the Russian scholars who developed this theory ac- 
cepted it as a fact and offered it as proof that the Slavs in 
Asia Minor maintained their national entity throughout the 
history of the empire, were still there as a racial unit in the 
thirteenth century and constituted the core of the akritai, 
the frontier soldiers, under the Lascarids and Michael Paleo- 
logus (7). Lamansky even went furher. He believed that there 
was still in the population of Bithynia in the nineteenth 
century many concrete traces, indicating the survival of the 
Slavs long after the fall of the empire. « It has to be sup- 
posed, he wrote, that there are at present in Asia Minor, though 
the Slavic element has not been preserved in its purity, 
many Slavic traces in the customs, language, songs, melodies, 
finally even in the physical peculiarities of the inhabitants of 
some parts of Asia Minor » (*). That by « some parts of Asia 
Minor » Lamansky had in mind Bithynia follows from the 
discussions in his work which precedes this statement. 

The opinion of Lamansky and the other Russian scholars 
who shared his views was conditioned no doubt by a pro-Slav 


kago gosudarstva», in Zhurnal Ministerstva Prosvieshcheniia, 202 
(1879), 160, 161. ; USPENSKY, op. cit., 307, 309, 310. 

(1) The credit for exploding the theory of the Slavic origin of the 
village community in the Byzantine empire belongs to Panchenko. 
See his fundamental work, « Krestjanskaja sobstvennost v Vizan- 
tii» in [zviestiya Russkago Arkheologicheskago Instituta v Konstanti- 
nopole, 9 (Sofia, 1904), 1-234. See also Charanis, « On the social 
structure of the later Roman empire, » Byzantion, 17 (Boston, 1946), 
note 34 a. 

(2) USPENSKY, op. cil., 322-326, 340-341, 

(3) LAMANSKY, op. cit., 18, 
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approach to the history of the Slavs. But the question of the 
survival of the Slavic element in Bithynia down to the thir- 
teenth century and beyond is one that should be decided 
solely by the data found in the sources. 

The question of the survival of the Slavs in Bithynia de- 
pends to a considerable extent upon the magnitude and fate 
of the Slavic settlements established there during the seventh 
and eighth centuries. There is some evidence, indeed, that 
additional Slavs settled or were settled in Asia Minor after 
the eighth century, but this evidence is general and contains 
no indication that these Slavs were very numerous. In his 
account of the revolt of Thomas the Slavonian in the reign 
of Michael II, Theophanes Continuatus says of the Slavs that 
they « often took root in Asia Minor » (4). Uspensky seized 
upon this statement and inferred from it that there was an 
almost continuous stream of Slavs settling in Asia Minor (?). 
What led Uspensky to draw this inference was doubtless 
the use of the term « often », but it is by no means certain 
that by the use of this term the Continuatus had in mind 
anything more than the settlements of the seventh and eighth 
centuries. Three transfers of Slavs to Asia Minor carried out 
at different times by three different emperors certainly justi- 
fied the use of the term «often.» There is only one more 
reference, besides the one already noted, that concerning the 
settlement of Serbs in Asia Minor during the reign of John II, 
which may indicate that Slavs were settled in Asia Minor 
after the eighth century. This concerns the Bulgarians who 
fled to Michael I (811-813) and were settled by him in diffe- 
rent parts of the empire (*).Some of these Bulgarians may have 
been settled in Asia Minor, but this can only be a conjecture, 
for the source says nothing about it. Besides, they do not 
appear to have been very numerous. 


(1) Theophanes ConTINuATUus, Chronographia ‘Bonn, 1838), 50, tay 
SxhapoysvOv, tov nodddus épxiccevOévtwy nata thy Avatodny. 

(2) USPENSKY, op.cil., 315, where Uspensky quotes from Lamansky 
with approval. 

(3) Georgius CEDRENUS, Historiarum Compendium, 2 (Bonn, 1839), 
52. BovAyagol tuves && HOGY dvactdrvtes THY natedwvr tiv “Pwopuaiwv 
xatahauBdvovot nayyevel, xai naga tov Baotléms ngoodexOEevtes Mt- 
xan ev dvapdgots Eyxatornilorvtar xyweats, | 
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Now to analyze the data given by the sources concerning 
the settlement of the Slavs in Asia Minor during the seventh 
and eighth centuries. Of the Slavs settled during or before 
the reign of Constans II, not much can be said. It must be 
noted, however, that, unless the settlement was very large, 
the desertion of 5,000 of its members to the Saracens in 665 
must have orippled it very seriously. More is known con- 
cerning the Slavs settled by Justinian II. Following is the 
account of Theophanes (1): « In this year (6180 - 688 A.D.), 
Justinian made an expedition against Sclavinia and Bulgaria... 
and, sallying as far as Thessalonica, seized many multitudes 
of Slavs, some by war, others by consent... and settled them 
in the region of the Opsikion theme.» But by 692 all these 
Slavs had disappeared from the Opsikion theme. To give 
again the account of Theophanes. Inthe year (6184-692A.D.) 
Justinian selected 30,000 from the Slavs whom he had trans- 
planted, armed them, and named a certain Neboulus as their 
leader. He then led them against the Arabs. Neboulus, 
however, was bribed by the Arabs and deserted over to them 
with 20,000 of his followers. This desertion, which was res- 
ponsible for the rout of the Roman army, angered Justinian 
who « then destroyed what remained of the [Slavs] with the 
women and children at a place called Leucate, a place which 
was precipitous and close to the sea in the gulf of Nicomedia»(?). 

Justinian’s horrible dead against the Slavs is recorded only 
by Theophanes. The patriarch Nicephorus says nothing about 
it, but his account implies that all the Slavs whom Justinian 
had conscripted deserted to the enemy (°). That Justinian 


(1) THEOPHANES, op. cit., 364. Tovt@m t@ éter (6180) éxeoted- 
tevoevy “Iovotiviavds xata XxAaviviac xali BovdAyagtac ... wéxor 6&8 Oso- 
cahovixns éxdgauadr, moAAd nAnOn tdv LuAdBov ta pév nohéuq, ta dé 
nooogvévta nagahapay sic tad tod “Owixlov dia tH “ABddov negdoas 
HATEODTNOE EQN. 

(2) Ibid. 366: txoBaddy 6&8 Movdyed tH cvppaxodtrvte “Pwopalors 
otoatnyad thHv LuAdBwvr, néuner abt xovxovooy yéuov voutopato? ... 
nel0et mgooguyeivy ngdc adtovs usta x ylAtddwy LxAdBov... tétse “Iov- 
otiviaves avetde TO TovtTwY éynatdAsimpa odv yuvaki xal téxvors naga 
t® Acyouérm Acvxdtyn ténm xonurddes xai nagabahacolp xata tov 
Nixoundercdotoy xdAnov xeipévo. 

(3) NicEPHORYS, op. cit., 37, wal 6 xAnOeic megrodavoc tHv LxAd- 
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actually committed the horrible deed attributed to him by 
Theophanes has been denied by Lamansky and others (?). 
The deed was too cruel, it is not mentioned by the patriarch 
Nicephorus, and Justinian’s relations with the Slavs were 
on the whole friendly. None of these arguments, however, 
justify the rejection of Theophanes’ testimony. The deed 
was cruel indeed, but Justinian II, when angered, was cap able 
of the greatest cruelty. Was it not he who ordered and dis- 
patched a fleet to destroy the well to do inhabitants of 
Cherson? The Chronicle of the patriarch Nicephorus is brief 
and does not contain everything that Theophanes relates, 
and, while Justinian was friendly with the Bulgarian king 
Terbel, he had previously taken arms against both the Bulga- 
rians, and the Slavs of Macedonia. In the edict, issued in 688, 
by which he granted to the church of St. Demetrius of Thessa- 
salonica a salina, Justinian calls the enemies, i.e. the Slavs, 
of St. Demetrius, his own (?). 

It is not improbable also that the number of Slavs settled 
in Opsikion by Justinian IJ was largely exaggerated by Theo- 
phanes. This is indicated by a reference in an Armenian his- 
torian which says that the Slavs who deserted to the Arabs 
numbered 7000 horse (°), almost two-thirds less than the 
number given by Theophanes. The number given by the 
Armenian historian, if correct, would indicate that the entire 
Slav army which Justinian led against the Arabs numbered 
considerably less than 30,000. But, whatever the size of the 
original settlement may have been, that settlement was 
virtually liquidated by the desertion to the Arabs and the 
subsequent cruel deed of Justinian. If some Slavs succeeded 
In surviving they were doubtless not many. 


Bwv Aads totic Lagaxnvoic noootiOetat, xal adv abtoic “Pwpyalove av 7- 
Qov». 

(1) LAMANSKY, op. cil., 3; USPENSKY, op. cil., 319 ; PANCHENKO, 
« Pamiatnik Slavian v Vifinii, » 33. 

(2) A. VASILIEV, « An edict of the emperor Justinian II, Septem- 
ber, 688 », Speculum, 18 (Cambridge, 1934), 5. zeigav ovupayor eihn- 
Potav hudy tod dylov peyadoudetveos Anuntelov év totic nag’ ud 
noayOsiow naga tdv adbtov te xal hudy nodeuiwy dtagdeoic nodépotc. 

(3) J. B. Bury, A History of the Later Roman Empire (London, 
1889), p. 322, note 3, 
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The Slavic settlement established by Constantine V about 
the river Artanas (1) proved more durable. At least there are 
no indications anywhere that it was ever destroyed. It is 
doubtful, however, if it were as large as it has been supposed 
by certain scholars. Here again it is important to reproduce 
the sources. In the year 6254 (762 A.D.), says Theophanes, 
the Bulgarians revolted and raised to the throne Teletz. 
« And many Slavs, having fled, went over to the emperor, 
who settled them about the Artanas » (7). More explicit is 
the statement of the patriarch Nicephorus. « Tribes of Slavs », 
he writes, « abandoned their land as fugitives and crossed the 
FEuxine. Their multitude reached the number of 208,000. 
They were settled about the river which is called Artanas » (°). 

The two important elements of information given by Nice- 
phorus are that the Slavs in question reached the Artanas by 
sea, and that they numbered 208,000. Panchenko, the most 
judicious among the Russian scholars who have dealt with 
the question of the Slavic settlement in Asia Minor, inter- 
prets the figure given by Nicephorus to refer to the number of 
men capable of bearing arms, and, accordingly, fixes the total 
number of Slavs involved in the settlement at about 750,000 (4) 
It is doubtful, however, if the passage of Nicephorus lends 
itself to such an interpretation. Nicephorus speaks of tribes 
of Slavs (yévn LxAafbynrdy) and the multitude (2A760¢) of these 
Slavs. Multitude here means mass, total number, and the 
figure that Nicephorus gives must refer not to the men alone, 
but to the total number of the Slavs involved, men, women and 
children, 


(1) The Artanas is a little stream flowing in the Black sea, not 
far from the Bosphorus. W. Tomaschek, « Zur historischen Topo: ra- 
phie von Kleinasien im Mittelalter » Sitzungsberichte der kais. Akade- 
mie der Wissenschaften in Wien: Philosophisch-historische Classe, 
124 (Vienna, 1891), 74. | 

(2) THEOPHANES, op. cil., 1, 432: LxAdBwv O& nohdA@y éExpvydrvtwr 
meocegovnoay TH Bactiei, otc xatéotynoev éni tov “Agtavar. 

(3) NicEpHORUS, op. cit., 68 f. LxAaBnvadv yévn tho éEavtdy pe- 
tavactdvta yc gpuyddes dtaneodou tov EvEewvorv, ovvetéder O€ adtaov 
tO tAHO0c Gyou xai Eig dovOuov dutwm xai dtaxociacg ytdiddac * xal MOOG 
tov motapmov 6¢ “Agtdvag xadeitat adtoi xatouxilovtat. 

(4) PANCHENKO « Pamiatnik Slavian v Vifinii» 35. 
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But even the figure of Nicephorus, as interpreted here, 
cannot be accepted without some reservations. Figures given 
by medieval chroniclers are generally of doubtful accuracy, 
and in this case the doubt is increased by the fact that the 
Slavs in question reached the Artanas by sea. To have trans- 
ported by sea a crowd of 208,000 with at least some of their 
personal and household effects was a tremendous undertaking, 
requiring a tremendous amount of shipping, and it is question- 
able if this shipping was available or at the disposal of the 
Slavs. It is known, indeed, that Constantine V, in order to 
fight the Bulgars, built a fleet of 800 vessels, each vessel 
capable of carrying twelve horses, but this fleet was con- 
structed after the settlement of the Slavs in the region of the 
Artanas ('). Besides, there is nothing in the sources which 
indicates that the Slavs were transported to Bithynia under 
the supervision of the imperial government. They came by 
themselves, with their own means, in such ships as they could 
find. They must have been considerably less than 208,000 
if they all found shipping and succeeded in reaching Bithynia. 
What it meant to transport a large number of men in the 
eighth century is shown by the expedition which Justinian II 
sent against Cherson in the Crimea in 710. The men involved 
in this expedition are said to have numbered 100,000 and to 
have them transported Justinian imposed a special charge on 
the people of Constantinople and utilized every ship avail- 
able, including fishing smacks and very small boats (*). An 
effort considerably greater than this would have been re- 
quired to transport a multitude 208,000 from Bulgaria to 
Bithynia, but there is no indication anywhere that any special 
effort was made in connection with the settlement of the Slavs 
about the Artanas region. 

But, while rejecting the figure of Nicephorus, one cannot 


(i) NicEpiorus, op. cil., 69; THEOPHANES, op. cit., 1: 432 f. On 
the chronology see S. Runciman, A History of the First Bulgarian 
Empire (London, 1930), p. 38, note 1. 

(2) THEOPHANES, op. cil., 1. 377. xadoav vatv dooudywy te xal 
toino@y xal oxapaev prvgiaywyadv nai dAiddwy xai gws yedavdiwy, ano 
Stavouncs thy oixodvvtwy thy nédiw cvyxdAntindy te xal Eoyaotyora 
x@v xal Onuotady xai navtog 6pyixtov. NICEPHORUS, op. cit., 44. 
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deny that the number of Slavs involved in the settlement 
about the Artanas was considerable, perhaps several tens of 
thousands. The question now is to determine to what ex- 
tent these Slavs were conscious of their national origin and 
tried to keep their racial unity. The question cannot ue 
answered definitely, but there are a number of observatio s 
that can be made. When these Slavs came to Asia Minor 
they were still to some extent barbarians and, of course, 
pagans. But not long after their arrival they must have been 
converted to Christianity and put under the jurisdiction of 
Greek bishoprics (1). There is no reason to assume that the 
services in their churches were conducted in any other language 
than Greek. Greeks were doubtless the first priests appointed 
over them, and the Slavs who subsequently took holy orders 
must have learned at least how to read the scriptures in Greek. 
Whatever instruction there may have been among them, it 
must have been in Greek, for there was no Slavonic alphabet 
as yet. Christianization was thus a powerful force making 
for the absorption of these Slavs (2). But there were other 
forces. These Slavs were settled in a region that had long 
felt the impact of hellenism and over. which the imperial 
government kept a strong hold. They were isolated from the 
vast body of Slavs in Europe. The official business with the 
government involved Greek, and Greek was essential for 
a career in the army and the administration. It is difficult 


(1) NobishopricsinBithynia with Slavonic names are known for 
certain, for the Slavic origins of Gordoserva and Modrina are doubtful. 
The etymology of Modrina is considered by M. Niederle as non Slavic - 
(as cited by F. Dvornik, Les Slaves, Byzance et Rome au IX® siécle, 
Paris, 1926, p. 103) and Gordoserba which is first mentioned for 
certain in 692 (Mansi, XI, col. 996 E) and perhaps as early as the 
reign of Heraclius (Notitia Epiphanii, edited by H. Greuzer, Abh. 
der I Kl. derk. Ad. der Wiss. Miinchen, vol. 21, Munich, 1901, p. 538, 
n° 187) contrary to what is thought (Dvornik, op. cit., 103), may 
have nothing to do with theSerbs. It has been recently questioned 
whether there was such a Slavic tribe as theSerbs, and itis suggested 
that the name may derive from Servus. See H. GrEGOIRE, « L’origine 
et le nom des Croates et des Serbes », Byzantion, 17 (Boston, 1946), 
117. 
(2) In discussing the conversion of the Slavs of Asia Minor Dvornik 
(op. cit., 103) remarks: « la conversion ne fut ici que la premiére éta- 
pe de Vhellénisation. » 
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to see, in view of these observations, how the Slavs who came 
to Asia Minor in a state of comparative barbarism could have 
remained for centuries impervious to the powerful helleni- 
zing forces all round them and kept their racial identity. In 
the Byzantine empire there was no racial distinction ; differen- 
ces in religion was what marked certain elements of the popu- 
lation from another, but there is no evidence that the Slavs 
of Asia Minor developed heretical views ; they were doubtless 
attached to the official church, a fact which made their ab- 
sorption much easier. There is some evidence, however, which 
shows that the process of Byzantination was slow and that 
for many years the Slavs of Asia Minor kept, at least in part, 
their Slavonic character. 

A part of this evidence concerns the revolt of Thomas, 
known as Thomas the Slavonian (1). The revolt of Thomas, 
in which many ethnic elements of Asia Minor participated, 
broke out in 821, about sixty years later than the settlement 
of the Slavs in the Artanas region. In 821 many Slavs among 
the original settlers no doubt were still alive, and it is pro- 
bable that the hellenizing process had not yet touched deeply 
even those who were born and raised in Bithynia. But is it 
true, as it is contended, that they were conscious of their 
nationality, and for that reason rushed to the standards of 
Thomas in whom they saw a leader who might lead them to 
independence (?)? Thomas, although the evidence is not 
without contradictions, seems to have been of Slavic origins (°), 


(1) The fullest account of the revolt of Thomas is that given by 
A. VASILIEV, Byzance et les Arabes, translated from the Russian and 
revised by H. Grégoire et al., 1 (Brussels, 1935), 22-49. 

(2) Uspensky as cited by VAsILiEv, Byzance et les Arabes, p. 24, 
note 4. 

(3) J. B. Bury, « The identity of Thomas the Slavonian, » Byzanti- 
nische Zeitschrift, 1 (Leipzig, 1892), 55-60; A History of the Eastern 
Roman Empire (London, 1912), 11. In the French version of Va- 
siliev’s Byzance et les Arabes, p.24, Thomas is said to have been an 
Armenian, whereas in the Russian version he was said to be a Slav. 
[Génésius, p. 8, dit trés précisément que Thomas né 4 Gazioura dans 
le Pont, était de souche arménienne. Ce témoignage doit étre préféré 
‘. celui, plus vague, de la page 32, ot Thomas est dit LxvO/Cw» (cf.Con- 
tinuateur de Théophane, p. 50, c. 10 qui l’appelle 2xAaBoyévnc). H.G.| 
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but he had occupied important posts in Byzantium, and had 
become, or, at least sought to have himself pass as, a By- 
zantine, as is shown by the fact that he posed as Constan- 
tine VI. In his attempt to seize the throne he was backed 
by many elements which were discontented with the adminis- 
tration of Michael II. The revolution headed by Thomas, as 
the ever judicious Panchenko remarks, was a social movement, 
complicated by religious and political factors (1). Among the 
followers of Thomas there were some Slavs, (7) but to assume 
that this fact gave to his revolt the caracter of a Slavic na- 
tional movement is pure nonsense. No better proof for this 
can be offered than the fact that the Opsikion theme, the 
theme where most of the Slavic settlements were located, was 
one of the two themes in Asia Minor which failed to support 
Thomas (*). The references to the revolt of Thomas, how- 
ever, do show that during the first quarter of the ninth century 
there were Slavs in Asia Minor who had not yet lost their 
identity as Slavs. 

Not until the tenth century are there any more references 
to the Slavs of Opsikion, but these are no longer known as 
Slavs but as Slavesinians (2 AaByovdvor). These Slavesinians 
were enrolled soldiers and appear in the sources in connec- 
tion with military expeditions. The new name seemingly 
was used in order to distinguish these Slavs from the rest of 
the Slavs, but on what ground was this distinction made? 
Doubtless because they lived in a region known as Sclavisia, 
a region which must have been located in the Opsikion 


(1) PancHENKo, « Pamiatnik Slavian v Vifinii, » 37. 

(2) But besides Slavs there were numerous other peoples who 
supported Thomas. Here is the list as given by Genesius, Historiae, 
(Bonn, 1834), 33. elta pet’ "Ayagnrdy "Ivddv Aiyuntiwv “Aooveiwr, 
Myjowr ’Apaclwr Znyav “IBjewvy Lapelowy LxAdBov Otvvwy Bavdniwy 
Tet@v nai oo. tho Mdvevtoc Bédshvolag meteiyor, Aaldv te xai “Aha- 
vov XdAdwy te xai “Aopervlwy xai éEtégwy navtoiwr é6y@v. On the iden- 
tity of these peoples see VasILiEv, Byzance et les Arabes, p. 31, 
note 2. 

(3) Ibid., 32-33. "OABiav0t pdvov, tod tév “Agueviaxdy otgatnyobvr- 
toc, tovtovs neguvolaic énineiOeic Ayovtos nai Katdxvia tod "Opixtlov 
t@ Baotdet Miyand ye noooxetmévwrv. THEOPHANES CONTINUATUS, Op. 
cit., 53. 
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theme (*), since the Slavesinians were enrolled in the army 
of the Opsikion theme (?). The name, therefore, throws no 
light upon the degree of hellenization of these Slavs, probably 
_ descendants of the Slavs who were settled in Bithynia in 
the eighth century, but there are other indications that some 
of them had become highly hellenized, while others had re- 
mained essentially Slavic. Basilitzes whom at one time the 
emperor Alexander had thought of raising to the throne was 
doubtless a highly hellenized Slav (°), but the Slavesinians 
who, during the reign of Romanus Lacapenus, had landed 
in the Peloponnesus must have been essentially Slavic. For 
the statement of Constantine Porphyrogennitus (*) that Ro- 
manus Lacapenus was disturbed lest these Slavesinians join 
the Ezeritae and Milengi, Slavic tribes of the Taygetus chain, 
and consequently granted to the latter better terms of sub- 
mission to the imperial authority than they enjoyed before, 
can mean only one thing ; that these Slavesinians spoke Slavic 
and could recognize the Ezeritae and the Milengi as people 
of the same stock as themselves. 

By the middle of the tenth century, therefore, there were 
still Slavs in the Opsikion theme, who doubtless had ad- 
justed themselves to Byzantine civilization, but who still 
retained, at least to some extent, their Slavic character. In 
the next three hundred years their number must have been 
reduced by the inroads of the process of hellenization, 
just as the same process had led to the absorption of many 
of them in the previous three centuries. In any event Slavs 
in Opsikion are not mentioned by the sources after the tenth 
century, a silence which may mean two things: either that 


~~ 


(1) Theophanes Continuatus, op. cit., 379: Baotditiny cov and 
A xhapioiar. 

(2) Constantine PorpHYROGENNITUS, De Cerimoniis, 1 (Bonn, 
1829), 662: of LOAaBnordvos of xabsabévtec cic TO dwintov; 666: ano 
t&v LOAapnordvwrv téHv xabnpérvwr cic tO dyixcor. 

(3) Theophanes ContTinuatus, op. cit., 379 f. 

(4) Constantine PoRPHYROGENNITUS, De Administrando Imperio 
Bonn, 1840), 223. ézei 62... cioqAOov of LxAaBnoravol év tH Oémate 
IIehonovyjcov, dedids 6 Bactdeds iva pH xai adtol ngootebévtes tois 
AxidBows navtedy &EodAdOgevow tod adtod Oéuatoc égydowrtat, énoin- 
Gev adbtois yovooBovAAtor ... 
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the Slavs of Opsikion completely disappeared, or that there 
was no occasion for the sources to take account of them. Of 
these two alternatives the latter seems the more plausible. 
The Slavesinians of the tenth century were enrolled soldiers | 
and it is as enrolled soldiers that they are mentioned by the 
sources of the century. But the institution of the enrolled 
soldiers as it was known in the tenth century virtually ceased 
to exist after the eleventh century. It is more than likely 
therefore, that the descendants of the Slavesinians of the 
tenth century had lost their status as soldiers and were re- 
duced to the status of tenant peasants. As poor peasants 
there was no reason why they should have been particularly 
noted by the sources (2). 

It is quite posssible, therefore, that in the thirteenth century 
there were still some remnants of the descendants of the 
Slavs who had been settled in Bithynia in the eighth century. 
To these should be added the descendants of the Serbs whom 
John II settled near Nicomedia. It is doubtful, however, if 
these remnants were very numerous. That the Akritai of the 
thirteenth century were Slavs is an opinion by no means well 
founded (7). It is expressly stated by Pachymeres that in 
reconstituting the Akrifai, the Lascarids drew from every 
part of the empire (xavtayd0ev) (*). The same writer refers 
to the Akritai as mountaineers (*), doubtless because they were 
stationed along the mountains, and when he uses ethnic 
terms in connection with the army of Asia Minor, they are 
terms of classical Asia Minor or of the early Byzantine period 
— Boucellarii, Maryandeni, Paphlagonians (°). Nowhere 


(1) Panchenko remarks that the Slavs other than the soldiers 
disappeared and left no traces. « Pamiatnik Slavian v Vifinii » 51. 

(2) PANCHENKO (Ibid., 57) already remarked that there is nothing 
in the information given by the sources concerning the Akritai which 
indicates that they were Slavs. 

(3) PACHYMERES, op. cif. 1, 16. elta vita otgépartes ExdvtTwv 
axdvtwv ITegoav toic Sgeow énsBdhovto, ovyvoic dé toic navtaydbev 
éxolxoig xal loyveoic xatacpahioduevor Eovuva telyer xal olov dvoeni- 
yevontouc Oouyxods tH “Pwpatds taita xatéotyoar. 

(4) Ibid., 1, 193. of xata tio Nixalac tdéxoa yweita dyedtar peév 
Gvtec xai yewoyla noooéyortec. 

(5) Ibid., 1, 221. 
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does he refer to the Akritai or other soldiers of Asia Minor 
as Toifaddot or Mvooi, terms which he applied to the Serbs — 
and Bulgarians respectively when he _ used classical termi- 
nology. The Akrifat were doubtless composed of different 
ethnic groups, with a culture typical of the frontier (+). Slavs 
may have been included among them, but to see in them only 
Slavs is to ignore the sources with contempt. 


Rutgers University. Peter CHARANIS. 


(1) The Akritai apparently did not feel themselves very different 
in culture from those on the opposite side of the frontier, to whom 
they deserted frequently if for any reason they were displeased with 
the Byzantine administration. Ibid., 1,222. of taic dxeats no0o0xab7- 
pevot, TH te adoyev EvOévds xai TH &Anilery éxeiOev ta AWova, ci pwdvov 
moocywooisy Exdvtes, moe0cyweeiv Eyywoarv xai donpméoar noocetlBerto 
ITéogoatc. 
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THE JEWS IN THE BYZANTINE EMPIRE UNDER 
THE FIRST PALAEOLOGI 


By PETER CHARANIS 


In matters of worship the Jews who dwelled in the Byzantine empire, except for 
an occasional outburst of persecution, were left unmolested by the Byzantine 
government. Starr has pointed out that between the death of Heraclius (641) and 
1204, a period of more than five and a half centuries, the Jews suffered only three 
general persecutions which together covered about fifty years.’ As the last of 
these persecutions took place during the reign of John Tzimiskes (969-976), there 
was a period of almost two and a half centuries during which the Jews were left 
unmolested to worship as they pleased. If Starr’s conclusion errs in any way, it 
errs most probably in the inclusion as anti-Jewish of certain measures, especially 
those taken during the reign of Leo III (717-741), whose anti-Jewish character 
is by no means certain. No less an authority than Henri Grégoire has stated that 
if Starr’s conclusion ‘is ever revised, it will be in favor of the thesis of absolute 
toleration.’? The problem needs to be further examined. In the meantime we 
make some observations concerning the status of the Jews during the period of 
the first Palaeologi, a period which is not covered by Starr’s book. 

What characterized the position of the Jews during the reigns of Michael 
Palaeologus and his son, Andronicus II, was the remarkable degree of toleration 
which they enjoyed. The long period during which the Jews had been left un- 
molested by the Byzantine government had come to an end following the dis- 
solution of the Byzantine empire as a result of the Fourth Crusade. Persecutions 
against the Jews broke out in two of the Greek states which rose out of the ruins 
of the former empire. A Jewish document, a letter of Jacob de Latte to his cousin 
Pablo Christiani, is the source of this information.®? According to this letter the 
Jews suffered a persecution under Theodore Ducas Angelus, the despot of 
Epirus, after he had occupied Thessalonica and had himself crowned emperor 
(1222-1230), and again under John Vatatzes, the emperor of Nicaea, who wanted 
the Jews to ‘follow his cult and adhere to his faith.’ John Vatatzes issued his anti- 
Jewish measure in 1253, a year before his death, but it seems to have been con- 
tinued by his son and successor, Theodore II Lascaris. Thus when Michael 
Palaeologus came to the throne, the Jews were being persecuted. 

Michael Palaeologus put an end to this persecution. De Latte’s letter is again 
the source of this information. De Latte gives no particulars; he states simply 


1 J. Starr, The Jews in the Byzantine empire (Athens, 1939), 1-10. 

2 In his review of Starr’s book in Renaissance, Revue trimestrielle publiée par V école libre des hautes 
études de New York, u-111 (New York, 1945), 481. 

8 Jacob Mann, ‘Une source de l’histoire juive au x1 siécle: La lettre polémique de Jacob b. Elie 
a Pablo Christiani,’ Revue des Etudes Juives, uxxxut (Paris, 1926), 372-373. Mann’s work was called 
to my attention by Joshua Starr. But see also L. Lewin, ‘Eine Notiz zur Geschichte der Juden im 
byzantinischen Reiche,’ Monatsschrift fiir Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Judentums, xix (Breslau, 
1870), 117-1222. Also N. Bees, “Ubersicht iiber die Geschichte des Judentum von Janina (Epirus),’ 
Byzantinisch-Neugriechische Jahrbiicher, 11 (Berlin, 1921), 159-177. 
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that Michael called together the leaders of the Jews and promised them religious 
toleration. That he actually carried out his promise may be inferred from the 
Jewish policy of his son and successor, Andronicus II, which doubtless indicates 
that the latter had grown up in an atmosphere more or less friendly to the Jews. 

The tolerance which Andronicus showed toward the Jews was indeed remark- 
able. The information about Andronicus’ Jewish policy is derived from two 
unimpeachable Greek sources, an imperial chrysobull which Andronicus himself 
issued and a letter of the patriarch Athanasius addressed to Andronicus himself. 
Andronicus’ chrysobull has been known for a long time and has served as the 
basis of a learned monograph on the Jews of Janina in Epirus by the Greek, N. 
Bees.‘ The letter of the patriarch Athanasius has not yet been published, but its 
contents have become recently known through the analysis of Athanasius’ cor- 
respondence issued by the Rumanian, N. Banescu. 

Andronicus’ chrysobull is not a document specifically dealing with the Jews. 
It was issued in favor of the city of Janina, and its principal aim was to define the 
status and privileges of that important fortress. Included in the document, how- 
ever, there is a clause which covered the Jews of the town. They were to be free 
and unmolested like the rest of the inhabitants. The letter of the patriarch 
Athanasius was drawn in protest of the emperor’s tolerance toward the Jews and 
other non-Christian or heretical elements which dwelled in Constantinople. 
Besides the Jews, the patriarch singled out the Armenians and the Turks and 
charged the emperor with letting them set up their houses of prayer among the 
Orthodox Christians. In addition, he accused a certain Kokalas who, allowing 
himself to be bought by presents, gave to the Jews ‘great power.’ It follows from 
both the chrysobull and the patriarch’s letter that the attitude of Andronicus IT 
toward the Jews was that of absolute toleration. 

What apparently had shocked the patriarch and led him to protest to the 
emperor was the freedom granted to the Jews, Armenians and Turks to circulate 
in Constantinople and to erect their houses of prayer wherever they pleased. 
His protest indicates that this freedom was unusual and raises the question 
whether Jews and heretics were not usually required to live in special quarters 
apart from the Orthodox Christians. That special Jewish communities existed in 
Constantinople, Thessalonica and elsewhere there is no doubt, but the question 
is whether this segregation was obligatory or voluntary. Starr raised this ques- 
tion, but offered no satisfactory answer.’ Starr seems to have overlooked an im- 
portant document, which actually gives the answer. This is the reply given by 
John, bishop of Citrus, toward the end of the twelfth century to Constantine 


4 Bees, op. cit. 

5 N. B&nescu, “Le patriarche Athanase JI** et Andronic IT Paléologue. -Etat religieux, politique et 
social de l’empire,’ Académie Roumaine. Bulletin de la section historique, xxi, I. (Bucharest, 1942), 
35-36. The letters of the patriarch Athanasius were also studied on the basis of different manuscripts 
from the one used by Banescu by R. Guilland, but the letter concerning the Jews was not included. 
A. Guilland, ‘La correspondance inédite d’Athanase, patriarche de Constantinople (1289-1293; 
1304-1310),’ Mélanges Ch. Diehl, 1 (Paris, 1930), 121-140. 

6 F, Mikosich and J. Miiller, Acta et Diplomata, v (Vienna, 1887), 83. 

7 Starr, op. cit., 43. 
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Cabasilas, archbishop of Durazzo, who asked whether it was permissible for the 
Armenians to build churches of their own in the cities where they resided. 
‘People of alien tongues and alien beliefs,’ wrote John, ‘such as Jews, Armenians, 
Ismaelites, Hagarites, and others such as these were permitted from of old to 
dwell in Christian countries and cities, except that they had to live separately 
and not together with the Christians. For this reason quarters located either 
within or without the cities are set apart for each one of these groups that they 
may be restricted to these quarters and may not extend their residence beyond 
them.’® It must be noted, however, that obligatory confinement to a special 
quarter was not a restriction imposed only upon the Jews. It was applied to all 
foreigners, especially to those of alien or heretical beliefs. 

Whether the Jews in Byzantium were as Jews subject to a special tax is a 
question on which there has been no general agreement. The references are very 
few and by no means entirely clear and their interpretation depends to a con- 
siderable extent upon what is specifically known, and this is not much, about 
Byzantine taxation. The problem of a special Jewish tax has been thoroughly 
discussed by Andreades, Dilger and Starr.® Andreades and Dilger, after an initial 
disagreement, ended by agreeing in favor of a tax, while Starr, referring essen- 
tially to the same texts, expressed a contrary view. Notwithstanding this dis- 
agreement it seems probable, at least for the period of the early Palaeologi, that 
the Jews of the empire were, as Jews, subject to a special tax. The source for this 
opinion is a chrysobull, dated 1333, according to which the sum of twenty 
hyperpera was collected annually from the Jews of the town of Zihna, located not 
far from Serres, as a tax.!° There is, indeed, nothing in this text which proves that 
this tax was paid by the Jews as Jews, but the document does show that an 
account of the tax paid by the Jews of Zihna was kept by the treasury, a fact 
which indicates that this tax was perhaps different from the taxes paid by the 
Christians. 


Rutaers UNIVERSITY. 


8G. A. Ralle and M. Potle, Syntagma ton theion kai heirin kanondn, v (Athens, 1855), 415. 

9A. Andreades, ‘Les Juifs et le fisc dans l’empire byzantin.’ This article was first published in 
Mélanges Diehl (Paris, 1930), 1: 7-29. It was reprinted in Oeuvres, 1 (Athens, 1938) 629-659; “The 
Jews in the Byzantine empire,’ Economic History, 111 (1934), 1-23. F. Délger, Beitrdge zur Geschichte 
der Byzantinischen Finanzverwaltung besonders des 10. und 11. Jahrhunderts (Leipzig, 1927), 501; 
‘Die Frage der Judensteuer in Byzanz,’ Vierteljahrschrift fiir Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, xxv1 
(1933), 1-24. Starr, op. cit., 11-17. See also the review of Starr’s book by Dilger, Byzantinische Zett- 
schrift, xL (1940), 291 f., and Grégoire’s review of the same book in Renaissance, op. cit., I1I-Iv 
(New York, 1945), 481. Grégoire accepts Starr’s conclusion on the question of a special Jewish tax. 

10 Miklosich and Miiller, op. cit., v, 106, 
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BYZANTIUM, 
THE WEST AND THE ORIGIN OF THE FIRST CRUSADE 


The battle of Manzikert decided the fate of Asia Minor 
and conditioned the subsequent history of the Byzantine 
Empire. But while this is obvious to the modern historians 
of Byzantium, to those who were in charge of the empire at 
the time, the debacle of 1071 and the Turkish occupation 
of Asia Minor which followed appeared by no means decis- 
ive. The Byzantine armies had been beaten before; Pers- 
ians and Arabs had avanced as far as the Aegean and the 
Propontis ; both were driven back, however, and Byzantine 
power was re-established in Asia Minor. What was done twice 
might be done again. The Turks could be checked and 
Asia Minor recovered once more. a 

That Michael VII and his advisors hoped to turn back 
the Turks and re-establish the Byzantine position in Asia 
Minor is clearly stated by Cedrenus (‘). They were aware, 
indeed, that the task would be difficult, but they believed 
it could be done with the aid of allies. And to find this aid 
they applied to the West. 

They first turned to Robert Guiscard. In the same year 
that the Byzantine armies suffered the disaster at Man- 
zikert, Guiscard completed the conquest of the Byzantine 
possessions in southern Italy by the capture of Bari. The 
capture of Bari made Guiscard the unquestioned master 
of southern Italy, but perhaps already before this event 
the Byzantines had reconciled themselves to the loss of 
their Italian possessions. It is not known exactly when 
Romanus Diogenes proposed the marriage of one of his 


(1) CepRENus, Historiarum Compendium, II (Bonn, 1839), 724. 
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sons to one of Guiscard’s daughters, but the proposal was 
made, no doubt, in view of the danger which threatened the 
empire in Asia Minor; in any case, the fact that it was 
made indicates that the Byzantine emperor was ready to 
extend to Guiscard some kind of recognition (1). The pro- 
posal was rejected by the Norman leader. 

Diogenes’ policy was revived by his successor, Michael VII. 
It is known that Michael definitely abandoned his claims 
to the former possessions of the empire in southern Italy. 
He was in no position to reconquer these territories, but 
this was not the only reason why he abandoned his claims 
to them; what he wanted was the friendship of the Nor- 
man leader, and this for two reasons: To safeguard his 
empire from any further attacks from Guiscard, and to enlist 
the Normans in an effort to drive the Seljuks out of Asia 
Minor. It was for these two reasons that Michael VII revived 
his predecessor’s proposal for a marital alliance with Guiscard. 
This we are told by Cedrenus (*) but the two letters by which 
Michael VII asked the alliance of Guiscard and the chryso- 
bull to Guiscard by which he confirmed the conditions of the 
alliance which he succeeded in concluding with him have 
survived. The first letter was most probably written late in 
1071 or early in 1072; the second letter was written either 
in 1072 or 1073 ; and the chrysobull bears the date, August, 
1074 (°). 


(1) C. Satuas, Bibliotheca Graeca Medii Aevi, V (Paris, 1876), 387. 

(2) CEDRENUS, op. cit., II, 724. ‘O dé MiyanA od pdvov ob arte- 
Roinoato tho diagegovons éavt ydoeas, ws siontat, AAA’ ws av Tove 
Toveoxovs tio dvatolis éEsddoete Séov évéutce oneloacBar attois wai dv’ 
abtay xai odv adtoic dnoooBijoat aditaéy thy Ghoyov xata tHS “Pwpa- 
vlag énédevow. 60ev xai x7jdoc neds tov “Povynéotov noveitat, xal THY 
abtot Ovyatéoa ‘Elévny xateyyvata: t@ éavtod vid Kwvotartive. 

(3) C. SatHas, Deux lettres inédites de l’empereur Michel Ducas 
Parapinace a Robert Guiscard, in Annuaire de l'association pour 
Vencouragement des études grecques (1874), 207. The two letters were 
republished by Sathas in his Bibliotheca Graeca Medti Aevi, V (Paris, 
1876), 385-392. Cf. F. CHALANDON, Histoire de ladomination normande 
en Italie et en Sicile (Paris, 1907), 1, 260 ff. For date of letters see 
F. DéLGER, Regesten der Kaiserurkunden des ostrémischen Reiches 
von 565-1453, II (Munich, 1925), 18, N° 989. 
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The subject of the two letters is a proposal for the marriage 
of the emperor’s brother, Constantine, to one of Guiscard’s 
daughters in return for Guiscard’s friendship and alliance. 
Of the two letters, the first is rather general. It puts the 
emphasis on the common religion of the two rulers; 
praises the greatness and intelligence of Guiscard, recognizes 
by implication Guiscard’s conquest of southern Italy, and 
declares that the two rulers should in the future identify their 
interests. The second letter is more specific. In return for 
the marriage of one of his daughters to the emperor’s brother, 
Guiscard was to become the rampart of the Byzantine frontiers, 
spare the princes who were vassals of the empire, furnish 
aid to Byzantium in all things and fight with the Byzantines 
against all the enemies of the empire (+). Guiscard rejected 
both proposals (?). 

In 1074 the Byzantine court tried again. This time the 
emperor proposed, as the basis of the alliance which he sought, 
the marriage of his own son with one of Guiscard’s daughters. 
Guiscard accepted this proposal and in August, 1074, Mi- 
chael VII issued a chrysobull which he addressed to the Nor- 
man leader and by which he confirmed the conditions of the 
alliance the two leaders had reached. The agreement provided 
for the marriage of the emperor’s son, Constantine, to Guis- 
card’s daughter who subsequently took the name of Helen ; 
it gave to the young couple the imperial titles; granted to 
Guiscard the title of nobelisimos ; allowed him to name one of 
his sons curopalates ; and put at his disposal eight other titles 
of varying rank which he was free to grant to anyone among 


(1) Saraas, Annuaire..., 211. Asi ody ce +6 évtedOev, ofa 51 tio ovy- 
yevelac tod éguod xedtovcs HEtwpévor, Ta wev NO@tTa yaloew xual ayad- 
AvGoOat éni tH nodypati, nai tHY 6podoylay ovrteteheopéevny Exerv 
GAnOcia, nai pooveuov eival ce tHv Fuetéowy dolwr, peidecOal te THC 
2a’ yudc tanxdov doxis, ovpmayseiy te xal drvtipaysiv év dna t xal 
moos dnavtac, xal toic wév edvoovaty iuiv nooopéoeocOat edvoruds, toic 
0’ évartiws Eyovow anexOdvecbar xai pioeiv. 

(2) Aimé, Ystoire de li Normant, edited by O. DrEtarc (Rouen, 
1892), 297 f. Lo impereor, par lo conseill de ceaux de sa cité, a ce qu’il 
non fust chacié de l’onor del empire, requist la fille del duc pour moil- 
lier a son fillz ; et dui foiz lo duc lo contredist. Cf. Chalandon, op. cit. 
I, 260. 
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his followers. Some of these titles carried with them an annual 
payment. Guiscard, in return, agreed not to violate the terri- 
tories of the empire, but to defend them against its enemies. 
The agreement was, as far as the Byzantine empire was con-_ 
cerned, a defensive and offensive alliance (1). The Turks are 
nowhere mentioned, but we are told by Cedrenus in the pas- 
sage already cited, that Michael’s motive was the hope that 
with the help of the Normans he might be able to drive the 
Turks out of Asia Minor (2). 

In their search for aid against the Seljuks, the Byzantine 
authorities did not restrict themselves to the negotiations with 
Guiscard. They also tried to win the papacy. But in view 
of the bad relations which then existed between Guiscard and 
the papacy, the Byzantines could hardly have hoped to win 
the friendship of both at the same time. What seems to have 
happened was that having been rebuffed at first by Guiscard, 
they turned to the papacy, and when they finally reached 
an agreement with the Norman leader, they abandoned their 
negotiations with the pope. The chronology of the negotiations 
is, in this connexion, of some significance. The Byzantines 
made their first proposal to Guiscard late in 1071 or early 
in 1072, and following its rejection they tried again, late in 
1072 or early in 1073. It was only after they had been rejec- 
ted for the second time that they turned to the papacy, for 
Michael VIZ must have made his appeal to the pope, Gregory 


(1) P. BEzosrazov, Chrisovul imperatora Michaila VII Duki, in 
Viz. Vremmenik, VI (1899), 141. Kai od pév ovppwreic éuol avv- 
evoeveyxely THY neénovoay Snotayyy te nal edvoray TO ur) pdvoy THY 
Hustégwy pr xatatoeéyew, GAAd xal tHv natatesydrtwy Tatta xaTa- 
toéysw nai médoQw ths éenuxgatelac judy anoxgovecIar xali ovppayety 
jpiv, ta pev nQocxahotpevos rag’ hudy, ta dé oixobev éLoguay tic 
6&8 ovyyevelas Evexa nai tHS edysvots nooaigécews xal THC Oavpaciac 
tavtns nal Bacidintc dyyotelac, todtois ngootisic td tods mév an- 
exOavouévovs Hiv éyOoodc avtixevs hysicbar xai tic ons anwOeiobat 
piaAlas xai dvtiAnpews, todg dé oixeiwms nai edusvds Exovtac olxsrody 
ceavt@ xal ndons détoty eduevelac xal ovyxegoticews, xal iva tO ovp- 
nav dnAdaow ovventin@ xal neguentin@ Ady@, Towttoy osavtdov én- 
ayyéAAn piv yeviosacbar sivodotatéy te xal Begudtatoy ovupaxor, 
énoios abtoc év tois oixelots nodypact yivoto. Cf. DOLGER, Regesten, 
IT, 19, N° 1003. 

(2) See note 3. 
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VII, in the spring of 1073, since the reply which he received is 
dated July 9, 1073(!). The Byzantine authorities were doubtless 
made uneasy by Guiscard’s rejection of their second offer, 
and turned to the pope, who was then at odds with the 
Norman leader, in the hope that with his aid they might 
immobilize the Normans and at the same time get the assis- 
tance which they needed against the Turks. This point of 
view is supported to some extent by the letters which Grego- 
ry VII addressed to various rulers of Europe in the course 
of 1074 (°?). 

The original letters by which Michael VII opened negotia- 
tions with the papacy have not survived. What is known 
about them is derived wholly from the papal reply in which 
the pope makes the following references : Two monks, Thomas 
and Nicholas, delivered to the pope letters from the emperor 
in which he expressed sentiments of warm-hearted benevolen- 
ce and profound devotion for the Roman Church. To these 
letters the imperial envoys added an oral message which, they 
said, came from the emperor and urged the pope to have the 
greatest confidence in them. The contents of the message 
dealt with matters of the utmost importance, but no details 
about them are given by the pope. 

The contents of these messages, however, can be determined, 
at least in general terms, by a careful examination of Grego- 
ry’s reply and a number of statements which he made else- 
where. In his reply to the emperor Gregory declared that he 
had at heart the re-establishment of the ancient concord 
which had previously existed between the Roman Church and 
its daughter, the Church of Constantinople. This statement . 
points to the problem of the union of the churches as the 
- important matter with which the imperial messages dealt. 
This inference is confirmed beyond doubt by the letters which 
Gregory VII addressed to Henry IV on December 7, 1074, 
for Gregory here states that the Greeks desired the union of. 
the churches. The letter to Henry IV isimportant for another 
reason, for we are here told that Gregory was trying to orga- 


(1) Registrum, Migne, Patrologia Latina, CXLVIII, 300-301. 
(2) See p. 22, note 2. 
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nize a military expedition in response to the appeals of the 
Greeks (1). This statement, taken together with a number 
of others which Gregory issued in the course of 1074, calling 
upon the faithful to come to the aid of the Greek empire, 
menaced by the Turks, throws further light upon the nature 
of the imperial messages (*). They must have contained, besides 
a proposal for the union of the churches, an appeal to the pope 
for military aid for an offensive against the Turks. The mili- 
tary aid requested for this offensive was no doubt made a 
prerequisite for the union of the churches. 

The union of the churches and papal aid for an offensive 
against the Turks — these were matters of great importance © 
and Gregory grasped their significance. For this reason Gregory 
did not content himself with the words of the imperial envoys, 
He wanted to have them confirmed. He decided, therefore. 
despite the protest of the imperial envoys that he should have 
full confidence in them, to send his own representative to 
Constantinople in order that through him he might learn if 
the emperor still held to the views which his envoys had 
expressed and if he were ready to put them into practice. He 
chose for this purpose the patriarch Dominic of Grado (°). 

Of the course of the negotiations between the papal envoy 
and the Byzantine court hardly anything is known. It is 
known only that the papal envoy was back in Venice by 
September, 1074 (*). 


(1) Ibid., 385-387 : Illud etiam me ad hoc opus permaxime instigat, 
quod Constantinopolitana Ecclesia de sancto Spiritu a nobis dissi- 
dens, concordiam apostolicae sedis expetat. 

(2) On February 2, 1074, the pope wrote to William of Burgundy 
to organize an expedition which, having first subdued Guiscard, 
would then go to the help of the Greeks against the Turks. [bid., 
325-326. On March 1, 1074 Gregory issued a call to all the faithful 
urging them to come to the aid of the empire of Constantinople. Jbid., 
329-330. On December 7,1074 he wrote to the Emperor Henry IV 
that he was organizing an expedition of fifty thousand men in res- 
ponse to the appeals of the Greeks. If possible he would command it 
himself and would go as far as Jerusalem. Jbid., 385-387. On Decem- 
ber 16, 1074, Gregory again issued a general call to the faithful to go 
to the assistance of the Greeks. Jbid., 390. 

(3) Ibid., 300-301. 

(4) W. Hottzmann, Studien zur Orientpolitik des Reformpapsttums 
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He either delayed his report to the pope, or else he brought 
him some hope, for in December, 1074, Gregory VII again 
urged the faithful to come to the assistance of the Byzan- 
tines (1). Shortly afterwards, however, he must have learned 
that the Greeks were no longer anxious to bring about the 
unity of the churches. In a letter to Hugh, Abbot of Cluny, 
Gregory VII wrote: « Great pain and universal sorrow obsess 
me. The church of the Orient is moving farther from the 
Catholic faith, and the devil, having killed it spiritually, 
causes its members to perish in the flesh by the sword of his 
henchmen lest at any time divine grace bring them to a better 
mind »(?). Thus the negotiations begun in 1073 between By- 
zantium and the papacy ended in failure. The reason for 
this failure cannot be determined ; but it is quite possible 
that the final success of the negotiations between the Byzan- 
tines and Guiscard may have been, at least in part, respon- 
sible for it. Here again the chronology is of some importance. 
The chrysobull to Robert Guiscard by which the emperor 
confirmed the conditions of the alliance which he had conclu- 
ded with him bears the date, August 1074. The letter in which 
Gregory VII expresses his despair concerning the reconciliation 
of the Greek and Roman Churches is dated January 22, 1075. 
There is evidently some connexion between these two events. 
Having successfully concluded the treaty of alliance with 
Guiscard, the Byzantines must have become reluctant to 
accept the conditions of the papacy for the union of the 
churches, and, as a consequence, the negotiations with the 
papacy were allowed to lie. | a 

Byzantium derived no benefit from its treaty of alliance with 
-Guiscard. Indeed, following the ‘overthrow of Michael VII, 
this treaty furnished to Guiscard the excuse which he needed 


und zur Entstehung des ersten Kreuzzuges, in Historische Vierteljahr- 
Schrift, XXII (1924-1925), 172. 
, (1) See note 2, p. 22. 

(2) Registrum, MPL, CXLVIII: 400. Circumvallat enim me dolo 
immanis, et tristitia universalis, quia orientalis Ecclesia instinctu 
diaboli catholica fide deficit, et per sua membra ipse antiquus hostis 
Christianos passim occidit, ut quos caput spiritualiter interficit, 
ejus membra carnaliter puniant, ne quando divina gratia resipiscant. 
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in order to invade the Balkan possessions of the Byzantine 
empire. The failure of the negotiations between pope and em- 
peror also proved detrimental to Byzantium. Gregory had 
been badly disappointed by this failure; he must have also 
been convinced that the Greeks would not accept the union 
of the churches under conditions favorable to the papacy. 
That no doubt was the real reason why he sanctioned the 
invasion of the Byzantine empire by Guiscard, although he 
justified his action by his desire to help Michael VII reco- 
ver his throne. On July 25, 1080, he wrote to the bishops 
of Apulia and Calabria asking them to lend all possible help 
to the expedition which Guiscard was about to undertake 
against Byzantium (1). These negotiations, however, are 
very important, for in them we see the formulation of a 
Byzantine policy which was designed to enlist the help of 
the papacy and western rulers for the purpose of turning 
back the Turks. This policy was shortly to have world-wide 
significance. 

It was generally admitted, even before the publication by 
Holtzmann of a series of documents which show that the By- 
zantine emperor, Alexius I, and the pope, Urban II, virtually 
reached a temporary agreement concerning the union of the 
churches (*), that the relations between the two men were 
cordial (*). It is generally admitted also that Alexius appealed 
to the pope for help in order to face the Patzinak danger 
during the terrible winter of 1090-91 (*). But the view, at 
one time also generally accepted, that the appeals for help 
which came from the Byzantine emperor, particularly that 
made at Piacenza, moved Urban II to call the First Crusade, 
has been contested, first by Riant and then by Chalandon. 


(1) Ibid., 580. 

(2) W. Hox.rzmann, Die Unionsverhandlungen zwischen Kaiser 
Alexios J. und Papst Urban II. im Jahre 1089, in Byz. Zeitschrift, 
XXVIII (1928), 38-67 ; P. CHARANIS, The American Historical Review, 
LITI (1948), 941-944. 

(3) See for instance B. Lets, Rome, Kiev et Byzance a la fin du 
Xe siécle (Paris, 1924), 25 f. 

(4) F. CHALANDOZ, Essai sur le régne d’A lexis I&* Comnéne, 1081-1118 
(Paris, 1900), 129 ff. 
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Riant took the position that the imperial embassy at Pia- 
cenza as well as the correspondence between Urban II 
and Alexius I had as their aim the union of the churches. He 
denied that there was an appeal on the part of the emperor 
for help and as best proof for this he pointed out that the 
First Crusade was preached and organized not in favor of 
Byzantium, but for the liberation of the Holy Land. Riant 
also urged that by 1095, the year of the council of Piacenza, 
the situation of the Greek empire had so improved that Alex- 
ius had no need to make desperate and humble appeals to 
the West for help (+). Riant thus rejects the statement of a 
Latin chronicler that at the council of Piacenza, following 
the appeals made by the ambassadors of Alexius, Urban 
actually urged those present to come to the defense of the 
Greek empire. Chalandon, on the basis of Riants’ opinion, 
expressed essentially the same view. If Alexius appealed 
to the West for help he made his appeal in connexion with 
the crisis of 1090-91. There was no reason for him to make any 
appeal in 1095. Alexius, therefore, had nothing to do with 
‘the calling of the First Crusade. Chalandon expressed his 
views in the study which he devoted to the reign of Alexius I 
and repeated them in his history of the First Crusade which 
was published after his death (*). His views have been accepted 
by outstanding students of the history of the Byzantine 
empire (°), although historians of the First Crusade such as 


(1) Comte Riant, JInventaire critique des lettres historiques de 
croisades : I@ partie, in Archives de l’Orient latin, I (Paris, 1881), N° 
XXXV, 101-105. 

(2) CHaLANDoN, Essai sur le régne d’ Alexis I&* Comnéne..., 155 ff. ; 
also, Histoire de la premiére croisade jusqu’a l’élection de Godefroi de 
Bouillon (Paris, 1925), 17-18. 

(3) Only recently Ostrogorsky has written : « Es ist das grosse Ver- 
dienst von Chalandon, Alexis I. gezeigt zu haben, dass, entgegen den 
alteren Anschauungen, der byzantinische Kaiser das Abendland nicht | 
nur zu einem Kreuzzug nie aufgefordert hat, sondern dass der Kreuz- 
zug fiir ihn véllig unerwartet und auch hochst ungelegen kam ». 
Georg Ostrocorsky, Geschichte des byzantinischen Staates (Munich, 
1940), p. 225, n. 2. 
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Hagenmeyer (“), Réhricht (2), Bréhier (*) and others (*) have 
rejected them either in whole or in part. But neither those 
who have accepted these views nor those who have rejected 
them have produced any new evidence. 

The three texts round which the whole discussion has 
turned are those of Ekkehard of Aura, Bernold of St. Blaise, 
and the letter to Robert, Count of Flanders, presumably 
written by Alexius. 

The letter to the Count of Flanders, in its present state, 
is of course, a forgery (°). This is the opinion of almost every- 
one — Vasilievsky is a notable exception — who has studied 
this curious document. But it is also the opinion of these 
scholars that the author of this forgery drew his inspira- 
tion from a genuine original now lost, which Alexius had 
addressed to the Count of Flanders. This opinion is based prin- 
cipally on certain passages in the A leziad of Anna Comnena (°). 


(1) Heinrich HaGENMEYER, Der Brief des Kaiser Alexios I. Kom- 
‘nenos an den Grafen Robert I. von Flandern, in Byz. Zeitschrift, VI 
(1897), 32; also Etude sur la chronique de Zimmern, in Archives de 
UV’ Orient latin, II (1884), 66-67. 

(2) R. R6uRicut, Geschichte des ersten Kreuzzuges (Innsbruck, 1901), 
16, 18. 

(3) L. Bréurer, Vie et mort de Byzance (Paris, 1947), 309; also 
L’ Eglise et l’ Orient au moyen dge : Les croisades (Paris, 1928), 51, 53, 61 f. 

(4) D. C. Munro, Did the Emperor Alexius I ask for aid at the Coun- 
cil of Piacenza, 1095?, in The American Historical Review, XXVII 
(1922), 731-733 ; HottzmMann, Studien zur Orientpolitik des Reform- 
papsttums..., 190 ff; A. FuicHEe, Urbain II et la Croisade, in Revue 
d’histoire de l’Eglise de France, XIV (1927), 289-306 ; Carl ERDMANN, 
Die Entstehung des Kreuzzugsgedankens (Stuttgart, 1935), 301; F. 
DoELGER, Regesten, II, p. 43, n° 1176. 

(5) For the text of the letter see R1aAntT, Alexii I Comneni Roma- 
norum imperatoris ad Robertum I Flandriae comitem epistola spuria 
(Geneva, 1879), 9-24; HAGENMEYER, Die Kreuzzugsbriefe aus den 
Jahren 1088-1100 (Innsbruck, 1901), 129-136. Concerning this letter 
there has been considerable discussion. See for instance, HAGENMEYER, 
ibid, 10-44 ; R1ant, Epistola spuria, VII-LXXIX ; CHALANDON, Essai 
sur le régne d’Alexis..., 325-336 ; H. PIRENNE, A propos de la _ lettre 
d’Alexis Comnéne a Robert le Frison, comte de Flandre, in Revue de 
Vinstruction publique en Belgique, L (1907), 217-227; C. VERLINDEN, 
Robert I®& le Frison, comte de Flandre (Paris, 1935), 160 ff. 

(6) A. A. Vasiutev, Histoire de ’empire byzantin, II (Paris, 1932), 
17-18. 
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There exists, however, additional information, included in 
a Greek source which we shall discuss presently. But by 
way of anticipation we may state here that, according to 
this source, Alexius, in order to obtain the aid which he 
desired, addressed himself not only to the papacy, but to lay 
rulers of western Europe. We may safely assume that among 
these lay rulers the Count of Flanders was also included, for 
Alexius knew him personally. It is more than probable, there- 
fore, that the forgery had its inspiration in a letter that 
Alexius actually wrote to Robert. That letter must have been 
written: in 1090, for, if we can judge from the forgery, it was 
the Patzinak danger which prompted Alexius to write to the 
Count of Flanders. This was five years before the calling of the 
First Crusade, and it may be objected that the request for 
help made by Alexius on this occasion could not have had 
any influence in the calling of the First Crusade. This objec- 
tion would be valid if this were the only request for help that 
Alexius had made to the west. That quite the opposite is true 
is shown not only by other Latinreferen ces, but by the Greek 
source which we are the first to present. It may he said, 
therefore, that Alexius’ letter to the Count of Flanders could 
not by itself, especially since it was an appeal for help against 
the Patzinaks, give rise to the idea of a general offensive 
against the Turks. But it is proof that Alexius sought help 
in the West, a policy which he continued to pursue and which 
contributed not a little to bringing about the First Crusade. 

The view that Alexius repeatedly requested the help of 
the West has been based until now on the other two Latin 
texts, those of Ekkehard and Bernold. These texts are, of 
course, Well known, but we submit them once more because 
they confirm, and are confirmed by, the Greek source to which 
we have already alluded. 

_ « The Emperor of Constantinople Alexius», writes Ekkehard, 
« also sent to pope Urban in connexion with these same bar- 
barian brigands, who had now spread over the greater part 
of his kingdom, not a few letters in which he deplored his 
inability to defend the churches of the East. He beseeched the 
[pope] to call to his aid, if that were possible, the entire West... 
He promised to provide for those who should go to fight 
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all that they might need on land and sea (1)». Ekkehard’s 
text has no chronological reference and, consequently, we 
cannot tell when precisely Alexius addressed his numerous 
letters to Urban. For this reason the accuracy of Ekkehard’s 
statement has not been seriously contested. Those who deny 
that the appeals of the Greek emperor had anything to do 
with inspiring the First Crusade interpret Ekkehard’s text 
as referring to the requests for help which he made in 1090 in 
connexion with the Patzinak danger, requests which are 
confirmed by certain passages in the Alexiad of Anna Com- 
nena. There are two points in Ekkehard’s text, however, which 
are significant : First, Alexius made his appeals for the defense 
of the churches of the orient ; and second, he urged the pope 
to call to his aid the entire occident. These two points, I think, 
require that a different interpretation be given to Ekkehard’s 
text. The appeals by the Greek emperor of which it speaks 
must be taken to refer not to the appeals which he made in 
connexion with the Patzinak danger, but to others made 
subsequently and designed to get him the help which he 
needed in his struggle with the Seljuk Turks in Asia Minor. 
Ekkehard’s text, thus interpreted, constitutes proof, there- 
fore, that the appeals of the Greek emperor helped to inspire 
the calling of the First Crusade. 

The interpretation which we have given to Ekkehard’s 
text is substantiated by our last Latin text, that of Bernold. 
Bernold’s text is very precise in its chronology. It refers to 
the council of Piacenza, hence to the year 1095, more exactly, 
March 17, 1095. Bernold states: « There arrived at this 
council an embassy from the emperor of Constantinople which 
humbly beseeched Our Lord the Pope, and all the faithful 


(1) H. HAGENMEYER, Ekkehardi Uraugiensis Abbatis Hierosoly- 
mita (Tiibingen, 1877), 81-83. Predictus etiam Alexius imperator 
Constantinopolitanus super eisdem barbaris predonibus, per maiorem 
iam regni sui partem diffusis, non paucas epistolas Urbano papae di- 
rexit, quibus in defensionem orientalium aecclesiarum se non sufficere 
deploravit, obtestans, totum, si fieri posset, occidentem, qui iam ex 
integro christiana professione censeretur, sibi in adiutorium advocari, 
promittens per se cuncta necessaria praeliaturis terra marique mi- 
nistrari. 
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of Christ to procure for him some help against the pagans for 
the defense of our holy church which the pagans had already 
almost destroyed in his territories. The pagans had rendered 
themselves masters of his territories as far as the walls of the 
city of Constantinople. Our Lord the Pope, therefore, urged 
many to furnish this aid, even engaging them to promise under 
oath to go there, with the consent of God, and bring to this 
same emperor, to the best of their power, their most faithful 
aid against the pagans (2) ». We may. summarize the significant 
points of this text as follows: First, at. Piacenza Alexius © 
solicited the help of the West; second, the reason he offered 
for his request was the necessity of defending the church ; 
and third, the pope not only reacted favorably, but actually 
engaged some of those present to go to the assistance of the 
Greek emperor. These three points, if accurately reported, 
make it possible for us to state that at Piacenza we have the 
preliminary calling of the First Crusade, a calling which was 
made in response to the appeal of the Greek emperor. 

- Bernold’s account is the only source which definitely states 
that at Piacenza ambassadors of the Greek emperor solicited 
the aid of the west. For this reason its credibility has been 
questioned(?). But it has already been observed that this reason 
does not offer sufficient justification for doubting Bernold’s 
statement. Bernold was a contemporary ; there is some evi- 
dence that he was a participant in the council of Piacenza 
but even if he were not there, we know definitely that his 
bishop, Gebhard of Constance, was. We may safely assume, 
therefore, that Bernold obtained his information either direct- 
ly or from Gebhard ; in either case his source must be almost 


(1) Bernold, Chronicon, MGH, SS, V, p. 462. Item legatio Constan- 
tinopolitani imperatoris ad hanc sinodum pervenit, qui domnum 
papam omnesque Christi fideles suppliciter imploravit, ut aliquod 
auxilium sibi contra paganos pro defensione sanctae ecclesiae con- 
ferrent, quam pagani iam pene in illis partibus deleverant, qui partes 
illas usque ad muros Constantinopolitanae civitatis obtinuerant. Ad 
hoc ergo auxilium domnus papa multos incitavit, ut etiam iureiu- 
rando promitterent, se illuc Deo annuente ituros, et eidem imperatori 
contra paganos pro posse suo fidelissimum adiutorium collaturos. 

(2) Rrant, Inventaire..., pp. 101-105, N° XXXV; CHALANDON, 
Essai sur le régne d’Alexis..., 156. 
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contemporary as he died in 1100. A comparison of his descrip- 
tion of the council of Piacenza with the text of the canons which 
has been preserved in another way shows that he was well infor- 
med (1). These are important elements in favor of the accuracy 
of his account. As to the other argument used to discredit it, 
namely, that by 1095 the situation of the Greek empire had so 
improved that Alexius had no need to solicit humbly the help 
of the West (*), we cite a statement by Fliche which constitu- 
tes an effective answer (°). « Without a doubt, as Chalandon 
observes », Fliche writes, « the situation of the Greek empire 
in 1095 was not alarming, but could not Alexius I nourish 
at this date the project of restoring the Byzantine power in 
Asia by recovering the regions occupied by the Turks?... 
For the realization of such a dream foreign aid could be, if 
not indispensable, at least very useful. Was not, as the text of 
Bernold precisely indicates, the putting forth of the urgent 
necessity for defending the church, persecuted by the infidels, 
the surest way of obtaining aid? Nothing then can be opposed 
to the view that Alexius’ legates, in order to succeed in thei: 
objectives, may have drawn a dark picture of the suffering 
endured by the oriental churches ». 

Fliche is an authority and what he says is very significant, 
but what makes his statement more important is the fact 
that it finds confirmation in the sources. For we now learn 
from a Greek text which neither he nor any other scholar 
seems to have known, exactly what he says, and indeed 
something more. We have found this text in the thirteenth 
century chronicle which Sathas had published anonymously 
under the title of Synopsis Chronike (*), but which is now at- 
tributed to Theodore Skutariotes. 


(1) On the credibility of Bernold see HaceNnmMeYeR, Etude sur la 
chronique de Zimmern, 66-67; ERDMANN, op. cil., 301; HoLTZMANN, 
Studien zur Orientpolitik des Reformpapsttums..., 190 ff; FLICHE, op. 
cit., 290-93. 

(2) RiantT, Jnventaire..., pp. 101-105, n° XXXV; CHALANDON, 
Essai sur le régne d’Alezis..., 156. 

(3) FuicHe, op. cit., 291-93. 

(4) Published in Bibliotheca Graeca Medii Aevi, VII (Paris, 1894). 
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The existence of this chronicle was, of course, well known, 
but apart from certain passages published by Heisenberg 
in his edition of Acropolites because they refer to events of 
the thirteenth century with which the author was contem- 
porary, it has not been generally used. The reason for this 
is that the sources on which it is based, Malalas, Theophanes, 
Georgius Continuatus, Constantine Manasses, Scylitzes, Nice- 
tas Choniates, George Acropolites, are still extant and 
scholars have naturally preferred to use these rather than the 
summaries of them which Skutariotes gives. But the summar- 
ies are accurate and this fact speaks well for the accuracy 
of the chronicle as a whole. The point is important because 
besides these summaries there are in this chronicle scraps of 
information which we can find in no other source. These scraps 
of information were doubtless drawn from sources now lost ; 
it is, therefore, impossible to check them, but in view of the 
accuracy of the chronicle as a whole there is no valid reason 
why their credibility should be questioned (7). One of these 
scraps is the text with which we are concerned. 

The information given by this text is so important for the 
problem of the origin of the First Crusade that the fact that 
no Greek source contemporary with the event makes any 
mention of it may be cited as an objection to its credibility. 
This would be an argument from silence, but besides the 
fact that argumenta a silentio are notoriously fallacious, the 
silence of the contemporary Greek sources can, we think, be 
explained. 

The two almost contemporary Greek sources for the First 
Crusade are the chronicle of Zonaras and the Alexiad of Anna 
Comnena. Neither alludes even in passing to Alexius as 
having played any rdéle in bringing about this great expedi- 
tion. The silence of Zonaras is not surprising; generally 
brief, he devotes only a few lines to the First Crusade (?). 
His chronicle, as a source for the origin of the First Crusa- 


(1) On Skutariotes and the credibility of his chronicle, especially 
for the period of the early Comneni, see G. Moravcsix, Byzantino- 
turcica I. Die Byzantinischen Quellen der Geschichte der Tiirkevélker 
(Budapest, 1942), 329 f. | 

(2) Zonaras, Epitomae historiarum, III (Bonn, 1897), 742-743. 
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de, is of no significance. The Aleziad of Anna Comnena 
is, of course, more important, but neither what it says nor 
fails to say constitutes an infallible argument. There are 
serious inaccuracies and omissions in Anna’s account of the 
origin of the First Crusade (1). She attributes the whole move- 
ment to the preaching of Peter the Hermit and ignores com- 
pletely the role of Urban II. She is animated by profound ho- 
stility towards the papacy (?) and knows nothing of the cordial 
relations which existed between her father and pope Urban. 
Nor is it possible to believe her statement that Alexius first 
heard of the Crusade when the disorganized masses approached 
his territories. It suffices to cast a glance at the chronology 
of the events to expose the incredibility of this statement. 
Urban II preached the Crusade in November, 1095; at the 
end of December, 1095, he addressed a bull to the princes and 
people of Flanders in which he fixed August 15 as the date of 
the departure of the Crusaders and designated Adhemar of 
Puy as his representative. Peter the Hermit left for the Orient 
on March 8, 1096, and it was not until the end of June that he 
reached Hungary where he stayed until July 2 (°). Now it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to believe that between December, 
1095 and July, 1096, especially since Constantinople was fixed 
as the meeting place of the Crusading armies, Alexius re- 
ceived no official notice from the pope concerning the coming 
expedition. There is, indeed, evidence to the effect that Alex- 
ius was Officially informed by Urban as early as January, 
1096, of the imminent departure of the Crusaders (4). Alexius 


(1) ANNA Comnena, Alexiad, II (Bonn, 1878), 26 ff. 

(2) To Anna Comnena pope Gregory VII was an execrable barbar- 
ian. Alexiad, I, 63 ff. 

(3) On the chronology of these events see HAGENMEYER, Chrono- 
logie de la premiére croisade (1094-1100). (Paris, 1902), p. 9, n° 9; 
p. 11, n° 13; p. 12, n° 15; p. 15, n° 22; p. 28, n° 47. 

(4) Rrant, Inventaire..., p. 112, n° 48. The document which gives 
this information is not absolutely dated, and for this reason Riant 
included it in his Inventaire with reservations, but he adds: « Je dois 
dire cependant qu’il est peu probable que les croisés n’aient pas eu 
la précaution de prévenir de leurs desseins Alexis, dont ils allaient 
traverser les états, et qu’en lui-méme I’envoi par eux d’une missive 
destinée 4 avertir l’empereur, n’a rien que de trés naturel» He adds 
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may have been surprised and alarmed when he heard of the 
arrival of the masses under Peter the Hermit, but that must 
have been not because he had no previous knowledge of the 
coming expedition, but because he saw coming to his assis- 
tance, instead of experienced soldiers, undisciplined masses 
whose depredations were causing considerable damage, while 
their effectiveness against the Turks was highly questionable. 
And if, when the regular armies began to arrive, he showed 
some concern and took every precaution in his dealings 
with them, that was only natural. For he was anxious to avoid 
any disorder, which would be bound to prove harmful, and 
at the same time to channel the energies of his new allies in 
the interest of his empire. Thus in her account of the begin- 
ning of the First Crusade, Anna Comnena was either badly 
informed or else she consciously suppressed essential informa- 
tion. The Aleziad is essentially a panegyric of the first Com- 
nenus and in the light of the troubles which had arisen be- 
tween the Normans of Antioch and the empire, it is quite 
possible that Anna suppressed information which showed that 
her father was responsible for bringing the Latins to the 
Orient. 

The silence of Zonaras and Anna Comnena, therefore, con- 
stitutes no argument against the credibility of Skutariotes. 
Skutariotes must have had before him sources of information 
which were either unknown to, or ignored by, Anna Comnena 
and Zonaras. His credibility, when considered in the light 
of what is already known concerning the relations between 
Alexius I and Urban II and the information transmitted by 
Ekkehard and Bernold, becomes evident. 

Now here is what Skutariotes says about Alexius I: « Hav- 
ing considered, therefore, that is was impossible for him 
alone to undertake the battle on which everything depended, 
he recognized that he would have to call in the Italians as 
allies, and effect this with considerable cunning, adroitness 


further that at the beginning of the sixteenth century Benedetto 
degli Accolti and Guillaume Aubert of Potiers, seigneur of Massoigne, 
_ published each a history of the first crusade in which they speak of 
an embassy sent by Urban II to Alexius I in order to inform the 
latter of the deliberation of the Council of Clermont. 


BYZANTION XIX. — 3. 
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and deeply laid planning. For finding a pretext in the fact 
that this nation considered unbearable the domination of 
Jerusalem and the life-giving Sepulchre of Our Saviour Jesus 
Christ by the Persians and seeing therein a heaven-sent op- 
portunity, he managed, by dispatching ambassadors to the 
bishop of Old Rome and to those whom they would call kings 
and rulers of those parts, and by the use of appropriate 
arguments, to prevail over not a few of them to leave their 
country and succeeded in directing them in every way to 
‘the task. That is the reason why many of them, numbering 
thousands and tens of thousands, having crossed the Ionian 
sea, reached Constantinople with all speed. And, having ex- 
changed assurances and oaths with them he advanced to- 
wards the East. With the aid of God and their alliance and 
by his own efforts he speedily expelled the Persians from 
Roman territories, liberated the cities and restored his sway 
in the East to its former glory. Such was this emperor ; great 
in the conception of plans and the doing of deeds » (). 

Thus the reports of the Latin Chronicles, that Alexius re- 
peatedly asked the West for help, are now confirmed from a 
Greek source. Its credibility, in view of what we are told by 


(1) SarHas, Bibliotheca Graeca Medii Aevi, VII (Paris, 1894), 
p. 184-185. Lxepdpevos odv we ody olds té gate pdvocg THY txéo ndYTwWY 
dvadéEacOat wdynr, cvupdyous xai todvs “Itahovs deiv Eyywxe mQ00- 
AaBeiv, xai todto petd tivog xovypwolacs xal Pabvyvdmevoc oixovomias 
nal émitndecdtytos. Ededy yae nodpaciw ws tovto tO g6v0c odx% avEex- 
tov Hyntar tHY &v “IegocodAvpois tHv Ilegody énixedtyowy, xai tod Cwo- 
nmolov tdpov tod owthoos hudv “Incotd Xgiotod, todto ws EQuasoy 
evonx@s, xal dnootodaic noéoBewv nodc te tov tho nosofutéoacs “Po- 
ns OS adextegéa neototduEevor, xal me0¢ tovc xata ténovs wo ay odtoL 
gaiey cnyddac xai Geyortac, akioug Adyots yonodpuevoc, odx dhiyous 
ioyvose tovtTwy thc mateidos anavaothoar nal med¢ TO Egyov bhotednws 
dnayayetv. "Ey’ @ nai nodhoi tovtwr é¢ ytAtootvas wai uverddac xat’ 
ao.Oudv xogvgodvmevot, tH Kwvotavtivovndie, ob} dia yodvov melev- 
ovtec, éntdednunuace tov Idviov dtanegarwOértes: pe0’ dv xal nlotets 
évdoxovc éxOéuevoc, xai ovuPdostc ovrvtePertxdc, medc Ew yweet, xai 
6v GAiyov ovvdgce: Oeia xai ovppayia tovtwr, xal oixeiats onovodaic | 
ioyvos tv “Pwpatxdv ywodv &EwOrjoa todo égoac, wai tas mdAeuc 
éhevOeodoat, xai thy tHS Ew Otaxedtnow nddw sic thy noiv edxheray éxa- 
vayayety. 

Tovottocs Hv 6 [factheds obtoc * weyaddBovhos xai pweyahovoyds. 
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Latin chroniclers and the fact that at Clermont Urban II 
devoted a part of his speech to the appeals made to him by 
the Greek emperor (1), cannot be questioned. But the Greek 
chronicler is more precise than the Latin sources. Ekkehard 
and Bernold speak only generally concerning the reason which 
Alexius offered for his request for help. Ekkehard simply says 
that the request was made for the defense of the oriental 
churches ; Bernold for the church of the empire. The Greek 
_ chronicler is more specific. He distinguishes between the real 
and the pretended motives of Alexius. His real motive was to 
drive the Turks out of Asia Minor; his pretended motive 
was to liberate Jerusalem from the domination of the infidels. 
Thus, in order to achieve his real purpose, Alexius exploited 
the feeling which was widely prevalent in the West that the 
domination of the Holy Land by the Turks was intolerable. 
He no doubt knew of the feeling from the various pilgrims 
who passed through Constantinople (7); he may also have 
learned about it from the patriarch of Jerusalem, Euphemius, 
who was in Constantinople in 1083 (°). It was certainly widely 
known in Constantinople, as we learn from Anna Comnena, 
who says that the rank and file among the Crusaders were 
really impelled by the desire to venerate the Sepulchre of 
the Lord and to visit the Holy Land (*). Alexius thus employed 


(1) D. C. Munro, The Speech of Pope Urban II at Clermont, 1095, 
in The American Historical Review, XI (1906), 231-242. 

(2) We known, for instance, that Alexius had an interview with 
Robert I of Flanders when the latter passed through Constantinople. 
on his way to the West from Jerusalem where he had gone as a pilgrim. 
See VERLINDEN, op. cif., 158. 

(3) We know this from a document which Bezobrazov published 
in the Journal of the Ministry of Public Instruction (Russian) CCLIV 
(1887), 77. It is there stated that the patriarch Euphemius was sent 
by Alexius to negotiate with Bohemond who was then invading the 
empire. Brehier remarks concerning this event: « En 1083 Euthymius, 
patriarche de Jérusalem, qui se trouvait alors dans l’empire byzantin 
fut chargé par Alexis Comnéne d’aller négocier la paix 4 Thessaloni- 
que avec Bohemond. Le choix de ce messager est significatif, et l’on 
peut penser que parmi les arguments destinés 4 entrainer le consen- 
tement des Normands, celui de la situation de Jérusalem et de la 
défense commune de la chrétienté devait peser d’un certain poids ». 
L’Eglise et Orient au moyen dge : Les Croisades, 53. 

(4) The Alexiad, II, 32. 
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the most powerful argument — the need of liberating the 
Holy Land — in order to gain the support which he needed 
to carry out his offensive against the Turks. He must be 
regarded, therefore, along with Urban II, as the instigator 
of the First Crusade. The two men had different motives. 
Alexius’ motive is known ; that of Urban IT is more difficult to 
determine. But the union of the churches, no doubt, figured 
among his objectives (1). This would have greatly increased 
his prestige at a time when the investiture struggle had by 
no means been decided. If the two men fell short of fully 
realizing their objectives, that was because, as in all political 
movements, great and small, it was difficult to predict or 
guide the development of events (°). 


Rutgers University. Peter CHARANIS. 


(1) On this point see the interesting article by A. C. Krey, Urbans’ 
Crusade, Success or Failure, in American Historical Reveiw, LIII — 
(1948), 235-50; Cf. CHARANIS, in American Historical Review, LIII, 
941-944. 

(2) My presence in Europe and, as a consequence,my participation 
in the Seventh International Congress of Byzantine Studies, where 
this paper was read, was made possible by the financial assistance 
granted me by the American Philosophical Society, the American 
Council of Learned Societies and by the Rutgers University Re- 
search Fund to enable me to continue there my researches in the his- 
tory of the Byzantine empire. 
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THE MONASTIC PROPERTIES 
AND THE STATE IN THE 
BYZANTINE EMPIRE 


PETER CHARANIS 


I 


ROM the little that is known about the social structure of the Byzan- 

tine empire in the seventh, eighth, and ninth centuries it has been 

possible to conclude that the characteristic feature of the rural society 
of the empire was the free village community, inhabited by peasants who 
owned their own land and in the most part cultivated it themselves. Large 
estates continued to exist, however, and their owners constituted the aris- 
tocracy whose members occupied the important court and military positions 
of the empire. But besides this court and military aristocracy there was also 
a provincial aristocracy. Its existence is well attested by a number of refer- 
ences in the sources. When the city of Patras was besieged by Slavs and 
Saracens at the beginning of the ninth century those who undertook its 
defence were the dpxovres and the oixdrepes, i.e., the rich and most promi- 
nent members among its citizens,” who doubtless constituted the aristocracy 
of the region. To this aristocracy belonged the wealthy widow, Danelis, 
called by the chronicles “noble and most wealthy woman,” who showered 
Basil the Macedonian with valuable gifts at the time of his visit to Patras 
because she had foreseen his future grandeur. Among the gifts which she 
gave to him there were thirty slaves (dvépdzo08a), and this alone gives a good 


indication of her vast richness.* To the provincial nobility, to which the 
hagiographical literature of the ninth century frequently refers,* belonged 


also Philaretos of the town of Amnia in Paphlagonia, although his nobility 


* Peter Charanis, “On the social structure of the later Roman empire,” Byzantion, 17 (Bos- 
ton, 1945), 39-57. 

* Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De administrando imperio (Bonn, 1840), 217. A French 
scholar has remarked in this connection: “Comment croire en effet, que le sort de la ville la 
plus riche et la plus importante de la péninsule hellénique au moyen-age, fit, en de si graves 
circonstances, abandonné a la décision d’insignifiants personnages? C’est cependant ce qu'il 
faut dire, si on refuse en bloc a tous les archontes municipaux une place parmi les $vvaroi.” 
G. Testaud, Des rapports des puissants et des petits proprietaires ruraux dans Vempire 
byzantin au x® siécle (Bordeaux, 1898), p. 18, n. 4. More authoritative is the view of the 
Russian scholar, V. G. Vasilievsky, who points out not only the existence but also the impor- 
tance of the provincial aristocracy. V. G. Vasilievsky, “Materials for the study of the Byzantine 
state,” Journal of the Ministry of Public Instructions, 202 (St. Petersburg, 1879), 163 (in Rus- 
sian). My knowledge of Russian is very elementary, but I have been able to consult the work 
of Vasilievsky and those of other Russian scholars with the aid of Mrs. Nathalie Scheffer who 
very generously read them with me. 

* Theophanes Continuatus, Chronographia (Bonn, 1838), 227-8. In most secondary ac- 
counts the name of this wealthy widow is spelled Danielis. See, for instance, Charles Diehl, 
Figures byzantines, 1 (Paris, 1930), 160. 

“Louis Bréhier, “Les populations rurales au ix® siécle.” Byzantion, 1 (Brussels, 1924), 
175-190. 
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must have been of recent origin.” This provincial aristocracy sought to 
blend itself with that of the court either by buying the necessary titles or by 
entering the bureaucracy. Some of its members were of peasant origin; they 
obtained their titles after they had become extremely wealthy. The best 
known among these are Philocales° and Symeon Ampelas,’ both of the 
second half of the tenth century. 

The provincial aristocracy which blended itself with that of the court 
and the military organization constituted the class known in the legislative 
monuments of the tenth century as the powerful or Svvaroi. To the same 
class also belonged the high ecclesiastical and monastic officers. In the 
social and economic structure of the Byzantine empire the monastic and 
church properties and those who administered them were of the utmost 
importance. It has been estimated by a competent authority on the internal 
history of Byzantium that at the end of the seventh century about one third 
of the usable land of the empire was in the possession of the church and the 
monasteries.* The iconoclastic movement had checked the expansion of 
monasticism and confiscated much of the property of the monasteries, but 
this was only temporary. Monasticism was deeply rooted in Byzantine so- 
ciety and the members of the various monastic houses exerted considerable 
influence in the society of Byzantium, a fact which contributed greatly in 
the final defeat of iconoclasm. With the defeat of iconoclasm the monastic 
establishments began to multiply and their property, acquired through gifts 
and purchases, to increase so that by the tenth century their landed posses- 
sions were perhaps no less than they had been in the seventh century. 

It is well known how the emperors of the tenth century tried to check 
the growth of the large estates, the properties of the powerful, and thereby 
protect the free peasant holdings and those of the soldiers. Every major 
emperor from Romanus Lecapenus to and including Basil II, with the excep- 
tion of John Tzimeskes, issued more than one novel for this purpose. Most 
of these novels have been preserved and constitute the principal sources for 


>M. H. Fourmy and M. Leroy, “La vie de S. Philaréte,” Byzantion, 9 (Brussels, 1934), 
113. *Hy ris dvOpwros ev xvpa tov TadAayovey tobvopa Pirdperos Kal 6 dvOpwros jv evyevyns TOV 
ard movtov kat Tadaricns xopas, vids trdpywv Tewpyiov tod Pepwvipov. 

° Zachariae von Lingenthal, Jus Graeco-Romanum, 3 (Leipzig, 1857), 310: kai yap etpoper 
Tov tAoKaAnv yevopevov pev KaTapxas TOV evreXGv Kal ywpiTav eva, voTepov b€ TOV TEpwoogwv Kai 
miovoiuv: ds gus pv bripxe Tov KaTw, ovveTéde, Tois EavToby ovyXwpiTats Kal ovdev adrovs 
exatvoroper ad’ ov S€ TodTov eis Tyunv 6 Deds avizyev EBSopaSapiov, eita KovTwvitov, Kat peTereTa 
mpwraBectapiov, Kal TO Gov KaTETXE xwplov kal mpodoreiov (ov érotycev. 

7 Leo Diaconos, Historiae (Bonn, 1828), 113. Ampelas had the title of patrician. Cedrenus, 
Historiarum Compendium, 2 (Bonn, 1889), 888: TAT pLKLOS ides Supewv ri) "A preAas- The more 
prosperous peasants often took advantage of the distress of their fellow villagers to absorb 
their property. Zachariae von Lingenthal, op. cit., 3:248. 

® Vasilievsky, op. cit., 222. 
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the study of the “social struggle” in the Byzantine empire in the tenth cen- 
tury.” This struggle was really one between the imperial authority and the 
powerful aristocracy, between the central government, which tried hard to 
preserve the small holdings of the free peasants and soldiers because it con- 
sidered them an essential element in the health of the state, and the aris- 
tocracy which tried to absorb these holdings by any means, fair or foul. 
Included in this aristocracy were ecclesiastic and monastic dignitaries who 
administered church and monastic properties. 

Already in the powerful novel of Romanus Lecapenus, issued in 985, 
there is a provision which restricted somewhat the power of the monasteries 
to expand their landed property. Besides classifying ecclesiastic and mo- 
nastic dignitaries, such as metropolitans, archbishops, bishops and hegu- 
mens, among the powerful (Svvaroi) and therefore prohibiting them from 
acquiring the property of the small peasants,” it provided also that if a 
peasant became a monk and donated his land to a monastery, the monastery 
could not accept it. The land had to go to the fellow villagers of the ton- 
sured peasant but they were required to pay to the monastery its value in 
cash." This provision, as Vasilievsky rightly observes,” doubtless remained 
ineffective, for the peasants, whose devotion to the church and everything 
it stood for was proverbial, seldom took advantage of it. Besides, the tend- 
ency in the tenth century was for the peasants to sell what holdings they 
themselves possessed rather than to acquire more. In any case, the provision 
was not intended to stop the monasteries from extending their landed prop- 
erty. They could still accept gifts from the wealthy or buy land from them. 
The prohibition to acquire the land holdings of the small peasants imposed 
upon the ecclesiastical and monastic dignitaries by Romanus Lecapenus 
was repeated in the novel of Constantine Porphyrogenitus * of 947 but no 
further disabilities were imposed upon them. 

A measure of greater severity, one designed expressly to check the exten- 
sion of the landed property of the monasteries and to prohibit the establish- 
ment of new monastic houses was the novel issued by Nicephorus Phocas 


* They are published by Zachariae in the third volume of his Jus Graeco-Romanum. 

* [bid., 3:246. pndeis obv pyxere pyre tov repupavav paytorpev 7 Tar puKiwy; bare TOV apxais 
i) OTpaTyylats 7 ToNTLKOLS 7 y OTPaTwTtkois asuopace TeTUppLEveny, payre pyv OAws Taév cis ovyKAnTOU 
BovAnv depp Opqpeveoy, pare TOV Geparixdy texovror i) dmapxovTov, pnte tov GcodiArcotdrwy 
(npomonray q dpxvemioxomwy y emigKOTWV 7 iryoupevey y EKKANOLACTIKOY apxXOvTwY 7) TOV THY 
MpooTaciay Kat érikpateav Tv evayav 7) BaciAlKav olkwv éxdvTwv « . 

” Ibid., 251. We have given the interpretation of Michael Attaliates, Ibid., p. 242, n. 1: 
et O€ mpopace povdaayros 7 povacas Bovdopevor Xwpirov mpookupul TL XwWpLTLKOY eis povacrnptoy, 
7) Stkaia Tym Tod KTHMATOS TapéxETat Eis TO MOVaCTHpLOY Tapa THY GvYXwpiTaY, TO SE KTHWA péveEL 
wap’ avTots- 

* Vasilievsky, op. cit., 224. 

* Zachariae von Lingenthal, op. cit., 3:252 ff. 
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in 964, during the first year of his reign. Following is a translation of this 
remarkable novel.” 


The word of God, the Father, wishing our salvation indicates the way to it and directly 
teaches us that wealth and our desire for many possessions constitute the greatest ob- 
stacles to it. Wishing us to live simply he prohibits us to think not only of the staff and 
the wallet and another garment,’° but even of the food of to-morrow. And now, observ- 
ing what is happening in the monasteries and other holy houses, I note an obvious dis- 
ease, for it is only by disease that I can describe this greediness. I do not know what 
treatment for the evil to contrive, nor how to check the avarice. Whom of the Holy 
Fathers are they following and whose suggestions are they taking that they have come 
to such an excess and such a folly. They have turned all the attention of their souls to 
the care of acquiring daily thousands of measures of land, superb buildings, innumer- 
able horses, oxen, camels, and other cattle, making the life of the monk no different 
from that of the layman with all its vain preoccupations. Does not the word of God 
say something quite different, and does it not command for us freedom from such pre- 
occupations? Don’t care, it says, what you eat or what you drink. Does it not give us 
as an example the freedom from care of the birds, to our disgrace? Does not the holy 
Apostle say: “These my hands served for me and for mine’;!® and in another place: 
“Having food and shelter let us be contented with these.” 17 Look with me into the life 
of the Holy Fathers who once thrived in Egypt, Palestine, Alexandria and in many 
other places of the world, and you will find that it was simple, so simple indeed that 
they appear to have been living only with their souls and to have reached the bodily 
form of angels. 

Christ said that the kingdom of God can be reached only with great effort and 
through many sorrows. But when I see how those who take the vows of monastic life 
and put on the attire which marks this life turn into lie their vows and by their conduct 
contradict their aspect, I do not know why I should not call all this an empty theatrical 
show invented for the derision of the name of Christ. It is not the commandment of 
the Apostle nor the tradition of the fathers to acquire enormous property and to worry 
greatly about its produce. This is not in harmony with the virtuous life; it is more of 
a case of the needs of the body, when the more spiritual yields before the more worldly. 
Necessity in the course of time becomes intemperance (dperpia), just as evil is wont to 
grow beyond measure from small beginnings. What is then the matter with the people 
who, moved by the wish to do something to please the Lord and to have their sins 
pardoned, neglect thus the easy commandment of Christ which enjoins them to be free 
of cares and, selling their property, to distribute its proceeds among the poor? But 
instead of following this commandment they make it intentionally more difficult and 
troublesome and subject themselves to more worries by seeking to establish monas- 
teries, hostels (éevdva.) and houses for the old. In times gone by when such institutions 
were not sufficient, the establishment of them was praiseworthy and very useful; surely 
the good done by those who established them was more abiding, for they wished to 
provide food and care for the bodies of men in the one case, and in the other, to pay 
attention to the conduct of the soul and the higher life. But when their number has 
increased greatly and has become disproportionate to the need and people still turn to 
the founding of monasteries, how is it impossible not to think that this good is not mixed 
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with evil and not to say that to the wheat has also been added darnel (dna)? And 
moreover, who will not say that piety has become a screen for vanity when those who 
do good, do so in order that they may be seen by all the others? They are not satisfied 
that their virtuous deeds be witnessed by their contemporaries only, but wish also that 
future generations be not ignorant of them. And who are the people who do these 
things? Alas! Christians, who, called to good deeds, seek in every way to escape. This 
is indeed obvious to any one, for at a time when there are thousands of other monas- 
teries which have suffered by the lapse of time and need much help we show no zeal 
in spending money for their rehabilitation, but turn our attention instead to the cre- 
ation of new monasteries of our own. And this in order that we may not only enjoy the 
name of having founded something new, but also because we desire that our founda- 
tion should be clearly in evidence and be apart by itself to the end that our name may 
appear throughout the world and be celebrated in accordance with the divine prophecy. 

Accordingly, wishing to arouse you to follow the commandments of Christ, and to 
tear by the roots this vanity which is hated by God, and thinking that, if we do good, 
we do it for God and not to please mankind . . . we order those who wish to be pious 
and perform good deeds in the interest of mankind to follow the command of Christ 
and, selling their goods, distribute the proceeds thereof to the poor. For He wishes us 
to be extravagant and beyond measure in what concerns mercy, not only distributing 
to the needy the money that we have, but having spent it, to turn readily to the sale of 
our property. But if there are some who love the beautiful and the magnificent (we 
call this their love of honor (¢:Aérpov) and wish to set up monasteries, hostels and 
houses for the old, they will be prevented from doing so by no one. But, since, as we 
have said, there are among the existing monasteries many in decay with hardly any 
part of them standing, let them take care of these monasteries, let them stretch out 
their hands to them, and let them show their love of God through them. But as long as 
they disregard these monasteries and, closing their eyes on them and turning to the 
side against them, to use the words of the Evangile, strive to build others and new 
ones — that we will neither praise nor allow, for we see in it nothing else than the love 
of vainglory and evident folly. We command, therefore, care for the established 
monasteries which are now in ruins and need help, but by this we do not mean that 
fields, estates and buildings should be given to them. From what has been given to 
them they have enough of these, but they are not cared for and lie uncultivated be- 
cause money is lacking. Let those who deem it worthy to take care of these monasteries 
sell their own estates to whomever among the laymen they may desire and with the 
money provide for them slaves (oixéras), oxen, sheep and other animals. But if we 
gave to the monasteries which have suffered and are in bad condition our fields and 
estates themselves, we shall be exactly where we were before, i.e., we shall have left 
these monasteries uncared for, since they will have neither the money nor the necessary 
hands to do anything with their land. They cannot obtain money by selling land, for 
the law forbids both the monasteries and the churches to sell their property. 

Therefore from this moment on it will not be permitted to anyone to grant fields and 
estates of any kind to monasteries, houses for the poor and hostels, and to metropolitans 
and bishops, for such grants bring no benefit to them. However, if there are among the 
existing pious institutions and monasteries some which have no land left because they 
have been poorly managed — these will not be prevented from acquiring the land which 
is necessary for them, but they must acquire this land (by gift is meant) after an in- 
vestigation by and approval of the emperor. The foundation of cells and so called 
laurae we do not forbid. Indeed, we find it praiseworthy, provided these cells and 
laurae do not strive to obtain fields and estates beyond their enclosures. 
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Recommending and legislating these things I know that I shall appear to many to be 
uttering hard words, words not in harmony with their own thoughts. But I do not care, 
for in accordance with apostle Paul, I want to please the Lord, not man. However, to 
those who have sense and understanding and are used to looking not at the surface, 
but are able to go further and penetrate into the heart of things, we shall appear to be 
expressing what is useful both to the people who live according to God and to the 
community as a whole (76 xowd wave). 


It was not out of disrespect for the monastic life or the absence of piety 
that Nicephorus issued this remarkable novel. Nicephorus was profoundly 
religious, pious, austere, ascetic and seems to have had, throughout his life, 
a nostalgia for the cloistre and actually thought of becoming a monk. He 
venerated his maternal uncle, the monk Michael Maleinos, whose piety had 
made him famous and who was later canonized by the Greek church. He 
was the friend and spiritual son of Athanasius, the founder of the monastery 
of Laura on Mount Athos, and helped him to found his famous monastery. 
Nicephorus was a sincere admirer of the monastic life.” 

The stern measure which he took against the monasteries was not di- 
rected against the monastic life itself. People might still retire from this 
world and devote themselves to God. Indeed Nicephorus was particularly 
fond of the hermits. That is the reason why his novel did not prohibit the 
foundation of single monastic cells or laurae provided they did not seek to 
acquire property beyond their own particular enclosures. In the Byzantine 
empire of the tenth century it was not unusual, as it will be presently seen, 
to find peasants who built small churches for themselves on their own prop- 
erty, embraced the monastic life and devoted the rest of their lives to God. 
They could still do so under the provisions of the novel of Nicephorus. Nor 
was it made impossible for them to enter a larger monastery and these were 
numerous, according to the novel itself. 

The novel was primarily directed against the foundation of new large 
monastic establishments, hostels, and houses for the poor (in those days 
houses for the poor and hostels were attached to monasteries) and the fur- 
ther acquisition by gifts of landed property by the church and the monas- 
teries. Gifts to monasteries as such were not prohibited; only the giving of 
land was prohibited. But even this prohibition was not absolute. If it was 
found that a monastery did not have enough land for its requirements, gifts 
in land, if previously approved by the emperor, could be given to it. 

In issuing this novel the aim of Nicephorus was not primarily to reform 
or impede the monastic life. That he would have been pleased if the effect 
of his novel upon the monastic life was salutary there can be little doubt, 
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as the entire introduction of the novel amply shows, but that was not his 
principal objective. His aim was primarily economic and political. There 
were too many monasteries and these already possessed too much land. 
Much of this land lay fallow because the monasteries did not have the 
means to cultivate it, and Nicephorus was interested in having the land 
produce, a condition which was indispensable for the prosperity of the em- 
pire as a whole and the payment of the taxes to the treasury. And as the 
monasteries could not take care of the land which they already possessed to 
give them more meant to increase the land that lay uncultivated thereby 
lessening the prosperity of the state and reducing the ability of the treasury 
to collect the taxes. Nicephorus was a soldier and knew well the importance 
of the army in the Byzantine setup. But the army required money, and this 
money came chiefly from taxation. Consequently Nicephorus sought to in- 
crease the land under cultivation. That is the reason why he did not prohibit 
but urged the pious to give their gifts to monasteries in money. With money 
the monasteries could buy the necessary implements and livestock and hire 
the labor required for the cultivation of their land. Giving them land meant, 
under the then existing conditions of most of the monasteries, taking that 
land out of cultivation. Giving them money meant putting the land which 
they already possessed under cultivation. The net result would be an in- 
crease in the amount of cultivated land and this was doubtless the primary 
aim of the novel. 

The protection of the soldiers against the encroachments of monasteries 
doubtless also entered into the considerations of Nicephorus. This is shown 
clearly by another of his novels, that concerning the military holdings of 
the Armenians. These Armenians were one of the most unstable and roving 
element among the Byzantine frontier soldiers, the akritoi. They often left 
their holdings and wandered far and wide. Sometimes they came back and 
laid claims to their former military holdings. In the meantime these hold- 
ings were usually given to others and the return of the Armenians created 
difficulties which threatened to destroy the discipline of the frontier soldiers. 
In the novel concerning the military holdings of the Armenians, Nicephorus 
gave instructions on how the Armenians who returned after they had aban- 
doned their holdings should be treated. If they had been away for three or 
more years and if in the meantime their holdings had been given to other 
soldiers of merit, they lost every right to them. But if their holdings had 
been given to some powerful person or to a monastery — in this case the 
imperial monastery of Lacape *** was involved — as a favor and not because 


“* Doubtless a monastery put under imperial protection by Romanus Lecapenus. Lacape, 
Laqubin, Lakotena, in the theme of Lycandos, halfway between Melitene and Samosata, was 
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of some public service, they were to be restored to them or to their heirs, 
notwithstanding any chrysobulls that the new possessors might have in 
support of their claims. And the period within which the Armenians could 
claim their holdings was fixed in this case not at three but at thirty years 
from the time they had gone away.” Nicephorus was so much taken up 
with the army that even in the case of the Armenians whom he thoroughly 
distrusted he showed no hesitation in supporting them as against other 
elements, including monasteries, which performed no public services.” 

In the “social struggle” of the tenth century the legislative measures of 
Nicephorus are usually considered reactionary.” This opinion is based 
chiefly upon two other novels which were issued by Nicephorus. The Novel 
of 967 by which Nicephorus deprived the peasants of the right of preémp- 
tion in the sale of property belonging to the aristocracy, a right which had 
been given to them by Constantine Porphyrogenitus.”* The exact date of 
the other novel is not known, but by this novel Nicephorus increased the 
value of the inalienable minimum of a military holding from four to twelve 
pounds of gold. The reason for this was the introduction of new weapons 
which made the equipment of a soldier much more expensive than before, 
but the social effect was to make of the soldiery a lesser nobility.” On the 
other hand, the measure prohibiting new monastic foundations and all gifts 
of land to churches and monasteries is thought to have been progressive.” 
Progressive indeed it was in so far as it attempted to check the deterioration 
of the existing monasteries and to improve the economic conditions of the 
empire by increasing the amount of land under cultivation. But on the 
major social problem of the tenth century, the problem of protecting the 
small peasant against the encroachments of the powerful, the measure of 


the native town of Romanus Lecapenus. See Henri Grégoire, “Le lieu de naissance de 
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it could prevent the establishment or growth of large monasteries in free 
peasant communities. This was important, for such monasteries, as Basil IT 
observed some years later, almost always absorbed the free peasant hold- 
ings, contributing thus to the disappearance of the free peasantry. But all 
this had already been provided for in the famous novel of Romanus I of 935. 
None of the powerful, and these included the high monastic and ecclesias- 
tical officers, hegumens, bishops, archbishops and metropolitans, could le- 
gally acquire any of the property of the small peasants, whether by purchase 
or gift. Moreover, a peasant who decided to become a monk could not grant 
his land to his monastery; the land remained with his fellow villagers, al- 
though the latter were required to give to the monastery a sum equivalent 
to the value of the land. To all this the Novel of Nicephorus made no radical 
innovations. Indeed, it seems quite plausible that in issuing this novel, 
Nicephorus had in mind large and important donations, donations that could 
be made only by the wealthy. At least that is the impression which is 
created by that part of the novel where Nicephorus charges that those who 
sought to found new monasteries or grant lands to old ones did so in order 
to acquire fame. The modest cells that the peasants might found could 
hardly be considered to bring fame to their founders. Nicephorus’ novel 
was an important economic and social measure, but its objective was not 
primarily to protect the small peasant proprietors. What Nicephorus had 
chiefly in mind were the interest of the state and the army. 

The novel of Nicephorus remained in force until 988 but it is question- 
able if it was enforced by the immediate successors of Nicephorus.” Basil I 
finally repealed it.” 

“In Cod. Vindob. supplem. 47 and 48 of this novel, at the end, there is this note: 
Opa airy 7) veapa Katnpy7nOn mapa tod Thupicyy Kax@s S€. (Zachariae von Lingenthal, op. cit., 
vol. 8, p. 292, note 1.) This note is doubtless the reason why Schlumberger [L’épopée 
byzantine a la fin du dixiéme siécle, 1 (Paris, 1896), 728] and Ostrogorsky (op. cit., 209) 
hold that the bold novel of Nicephorus Phocas had been repealed by John Tzimiskes. If 
Tzimiskes actually repealed the novel of Nicephorus then it must be supposed that it was 
reissued after his death, a supposition for which there is no evidence. Nor is there any addi- 
tional evidence, besides this note, that Tzimiskes formally repealed this novel. It is known 
indeed that at the time of his coronation Tzimiskes made some ecclesiastical concessions to 
the patriarch Polyeuct, but these consisted in the repeal of the laws of Nicephorus Phocas 
which forbade the church officials to make any decisions and to name or promote anyone to 
an ecclesiastical office without the consent of the emperor. P. Charanis, “Coronation and its 
constitutional significance in the later Roman empire,” Byzantion, 15 (Boston, 1941) 60. It 
is more than likely that Tzimiskes did not enforce this law, and this, plus the concessions 
which he made to the patriarch, could easily lead to the belief that this law of Nicephorus 
was formally repealed by him. Vasilievsky (op. cit., 228) says that the law of Nicephorus 
was formally repealed in 988 and expresses the view that it was probably not enforced by 
Tzimiskes. A. Vasiliev [Histoire de (empire byzantin (Paris, 1932), 1:444] also attributes 
the repeal of this law to Basil II. Besides, the author of the Vindob. note may have confused 
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Our majesty [writes Basil in his novel of repeal issued in 988] having learned . . . 
that the law of Nicephorus concerning the churches of God and the pious institutions, 
a law whose issuance was unjust and insolent not only to the churches and the pious 
institutions but to God Himself, has been the cause and source of the present evils and 
of the general upheaval and disturbance (since its enactment to the present day no 
good whatsoever has happened among us, but to the contrary there has been no lack of 
every kind of misfortune), decrees by the present pious, (imperial) chrysobull signed 
by our hands, that the above mentioned law is henceforth to be null and void. There 
are to come into operation again the laws concerning churches and pious foundations 
which were in effect before the issuance of this law, i.e., the laws which the grand- 
father of our majesty, his father and grandfather most excellently and piously enacted. 

The evils, the upheavals, and the disturbances of which Basil speaks in 
this chrysobull doubtless refer to the awful devastations which the empire 
suffered during the early years of the reign of Basil. From 976 to 980 all of 
Asia Minor was ravaged by the terrible revolt of Bardas Skleros which 
brought in its wake destruction, ruin, and famine. In the European prov- 
inces of the empire the Bulgarians were spreading ruin and terror every- 
where and the first attempt of Basil to check them resulted in disaster. Then 
in late summer of 987 came the revolt of Bardas Phocas. Meanwhile Bardas 
Skleros had escaped from Bagdad and once again raised the standard of 
revolt. The two rebels joined hands, but their codperation did not last long, 
for Skleros fell victim to the treachery of Phocas who imprisoned him while 
he carried on the war against Basil for almost two years, ravaging Asia 
Minor and threatening Constantinople itself. It was only with the aid of 
six thousand Russian warriors which Basil obtained from Vladimir after 
negotiations whose consequences were of world significance that Basil was 
finally able to put down his indomitable foe. But when he issued his meas- 
ure repealing the novel of Nicephorus, Phocas was still undefeated and 
threatened to take the capital.” In those days when piety and superstition 
were indistinguishable Basil may have well believed that all the evils that 
had befallen his empire were due to the impious novel of Nicephorus which 
he had failed to repeal. But it is not improbable also that by his measure 
of repeal Basil sought to win the support of the clergy and the monks against 
Bardas Phocas who represented the tradition of Nicephorus and whose 
nephew he was. Other measures of Basil taken after his formidable op- 
ponents had been crushed show that he was not afraid to risk the wrath 
of God in serving the interests of the State. 

In less than ten years after the issuance of his measure repealing the 
novel of Nicephorus Basil issued another measure which revived to some 
extent the monastic policy of Nicephorus.” Basil had found that the founda- 
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tion of new monasteries was one of the forces which threatened the ex- 
tinction of the free peasant class. Accordingly, in the novel which he issued 
in 996, a novel designed to protect the free peasant class against the en- 
croachments of the powerful, he devoted a paragraph of considerable 
length to the question of monastic foundations in the free peasant com- 
munities and in effect restricted the acquisition of new landed property by 
the monasteries. Following is a translation of the paragraph in question. 


It has been called to the attention of our majesty by reports from almost every theme 
that many of the villages find themselves injured and wronged: that some of them are 
on the point of extinction; and that the cause of this is to be found in the monasteries. 
For, as they say, it happens in many of the villages that a peasant builds a church on 
his land and with the permission of his fellow villagers grants to it all his property, 
then becomes a monk and spends the rest of his life there. This is done by another 
villager and still by another and so gather there two or three monks. When these 
monks die the local metropolitan and bishop take over the church and call it a monas- 
tery. The metropolitans or bishops by holding such monasteries or by granting them 
to the powerful as gifts injure and wrong and destroy the villages. Therefore we order 
that all the houses of prayer (we refuse to call them monasteries), built in this way 
should be returned to the peasants (mévyow) and that the claims of the metropolitans 
or bishops be set aside. And if the metropolitans or bishops have granted them as gifts 
to some personages (mpoowros tiv), the latter should be driven out, even if they have 
held them for a long time, for in this we order that the law of prescription should not 
be applied. The houses of prayer, as we have said, must be returned to the villagers; 
they will remain houses of prayer but under the jurisdiction of the village communities, 
and they must house no more monks than they housed before. The only rights that 
the metropolitans and bishops can enjoy in these houses of prayer are these: the right 
of having their names mentioned during the liturgy; the right of performing ordina- 
tions; and the right of correcting the transgressions of the monks if there should be any 
transgression. However, they cannot receive the customary contributions (rv cvv/Oeav ) 
or any other contributions which they receive from monasteries. On the other hand 
the villages must have no more monks in these houses of prayer than there had been 
before. However, if to some of these houses of prayer have been added cells and they 
have, besides, received donations from the emperor, these may remain under the 
metropolitans or bishops under whom they are now on condition that they are not 
transferred to another person. This is not strictly in conformity with the law, but it is 
allowed because of the imperial solicitude with which these houses of prayer have been 
honored. The metropolitans and bishops, although this too is not in strict conformity 
with the law, may also keep the monasteries which, having been built in this way, 
became subsequently large with eight or ten monks because many of the neighbors 
took the monastic vows and came to live there, granting to them their property. In 
addition, the metropolitans and bishops may grant or transfer these monasteries to 
whomever they may wish. We allow this provided that such monasteries had and 
now have more than eight or ten monks and the actual means for their support, for they 
cannot make new acquisitions since they have been prohibited from doing so by our 
great grandfather, the emperor Romanus the Elder and now by our own majesty. We 
shall not permit it, if, following the publication of our present order and because we 
have defined as monasteries those houses that have more than eight or ten monks, the 
metropolitans and bishops assigned more monks to the houses of prayer. We shall not 
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allow this even if these houses of prayer have enough land to take care of all the 
monks assigned to them, but we shall still consider them houses of prayer and under 
the jurisdiction of the villages. Concerning the independent and great ancient monas- 
teries we order that they remain, as in the past, under the authority of the metropoli- 
tans or bishops who may present or transfer them to whomever they may wish, 
although they may not have a sufficient number of monks, or, because of the neglect 
of this or that metropolitan or bishop, no monk at all. 


The novel of Basil II is less drastic and less general in its provisions con- 
cerning the monasteries than that of Nicephorus. While Nicephorus pro- 
hibited the foundation of all new monastic houses and forbade the old ones 
to acquire new landed properties, Basil was less ambitious and more re- 
stricted in his aims. He was primarily concerned with the monastic founda- 
tion in the free peasant communities, which he tried to prevent from grow- 
ing into larger units, absorbing thereby the land holdings of the peasants. 
By his novel Basil struck against one of the most effective indirect methods 
employed by the powerful to take possession of the property of the free 
peasants. The simple houses of prayer which many a peasant founded on 
his property were claimed by the ecclesiastical hierarchy on the ground that 
they were monasteries and then granted them to powerful laymen as kharis- 
tikia and the latter doubtless used them to exploit the piety of other peasants 
and thereby absorb their property. It was this evil that Basil tried to extir- 
pate. Of all the emperors of the tenth century Basil IT was the sternest in 
his fight against the aristocracy.’ The various measures which he took were 
designed not only to protect the poor peasants, but also to crush the aris- 
tocracy. When, after 987, Basil was reconciled with Bardas Skleros the 
latter advised him that, if he wished to preserve the imperial authority, he 
should permit no one of the aristocracy to prosper and should exhaust their 
means by heavy taxes.”* By his various measures Basil tried to put this 
advice into effect. 


I 


Basil II died in 1025 and with his death came the end of the most glori- 
ous period in the history of the Byzantine empire. His death was also fol- 
lowed by a reaction in favor of the aristocracy, a reaction which saw the 
formal repeal of Basil’s strongest law against the aristocracy,” that concern- 
ing the allelengyon, i.e., the obligation of the powerful to pay the tax arrears 
of those peasants who were too poor to meet their own taxes, and the failure 
to enforce the other social legislations issued in the tenth century, although 
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the latter were not formally repealed. At the same time the sense of security 
and the feeling that the maintenance of a powerful army was no longer 
necessary,’ created by the great military triumphs of the tenth century, the 
crushing of the Saracens and the Bulgarians and the pushing of the frontiers 
to the Euphrates and the Tigris in the east, to the Danube in the Balkans, 
led to the neglect of the army. The conflicts between the military and the 
civil parties which ensued over the issue of the army weakened the central 
government both in the capital and in the provinces and contributed not a 
little in bringing about the great disaster at Mantzikert. During this period 
of false security and consequent political instability and foreign invasions 
there began also to appear the first of many chrysobulls which were issued 
to the monasteries by the various emperors. These chrysobulls, which may 
be defined as charters, usually defined and confirmed the properties in 
possession of this or that monastery, sometimes added to them, and often 
granted to the monasteries to which they were issued exemptions from the 
various obligations, taxes, and corvées, which these monasteries owed to the 
government for their property, and independence from the judicial adminis- 
tration. A great many of these chrysobulls have been preserved, most of 
them belonging to the period from the second half of the eleventh century 
to the end of the fourteenth century. They constitute one of the most price- 
less sources for the study of the agrarian conditions, the taxation system, the 
ethnic composition, and society in general of the Byzantine empire during 
this period. 

The tax and judicial immunities granted to the monasteries are known 
in the Byzantine documents by the technical term of exkuseia (é€xovoceia), 
doubtless the hellenized form of the Latin excusatio (excusare).*! Of the 
documents published by Miklosich and Miiller the earliest that refers to this 
institution, although the term itself is not used, is the chrysobull of Con- 
stantine IX Monomachos which was issued in June, 1045, to the monastery 
of the Mother of God, Nea Moné, in the island of Chios.” By this chryso- 
bull the monastery was granted immunity from the judicial jurisdiction of 
the officials of the government who were thenceforth not to molest, or 
enter the property of, the monastery. However, it was not until the second 
half of the eleventh century that the form of exkuseia became crystallized, 


® With Constantine IX Monomachus peace became the keynote of the imperial foreign 
policy. Psellos, op. cit., 1:151 f. 

“ C. Uspensky, “Ekskussiia-immunitet v Bizantiiskoj imperii,” Vizantiiskij Vremennik, 28 
(Petrograd, 1923), 76. A. Vasiliev, “On the question of Byzantine feudalism,” Byzantion, 
8 (Brussels, 1938), 593. 

“ F. Miklosich et J. Miiller, Acta et Diplomata Graeca Medii Aevi, 5 (Vindobonae, 1887), 
2 Ff. 
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and the term itself used in the documents which henceforth become more 
and more numerous. This documentary material has formed the basis for 
the belief that the Byzantine immunity made its appearance and assumed 
its definite form in the second half of the eleventh century, having arisen, 
as some think independently in Byzantium, out of the disturbed conditions 
of the eleventh century * or, in the opinion of others, borrowed from the 
west.** But C. Uspensky found documentary traces of the existence of the 
exkuseia, although the name itself was not used, belonging to the ninth and 
early tenth century, at the time when the monastic establishments in the 
empire, according to the same author, reached the apogee of their power. 
In his opinion, supported also by A. Vasiliev, the exkuseia may have devel- 
oped out of the various privileges granted to the Christian clergy in the 
fourth century.” For the absence of ample documentary evidence for this 
period Uspensky offers two explanations: (1) that the documents once 
existed but have since disappeared, for in general the documentary material 
of the empire before the eleventh century has not been preserved; or (2) 
such documents were never issued because the monasteries were so secure 
in their position that they were not needed. In either case their absence 
does not mean that the exkuseia did not exist before the eleventh century. 
Nor does their existence for the eleventh century mean that the institution 
of exkuseia appeared for the first time in that century. 

The increase in the documentary material concerning the exkuseia in 
the second half of the eleventh century may indicate, again according to 
Uspensky, that the position of the monasteries in that period changed for 
the worse.** The disturbed political conditions of the period doubtless les- 
sened the security of the monasteries and it was in order to protect them- 
selves against any encrgachments on their properties or any infringement 
against their privileges that they sought and obtained special chrysobulls 
which defined their properties and confirmed the privileges, including the 
immunities, which they enjoyed. The privileges granted to monasteries 
were not always respected by the local functionaries and that is the reason 


2 P. A. Yakovenko, K istorii immuniteta v Vizantii (Yuryev, 1908) 31-71, as summarized 
by C. Uspensky (op. cit., 100) and Vasiliev (“On the question of Byzantine feudalism,’ 593). 

“N.S. Suvorov in his long review of Pierre Grenier, L’empire byzantin, son evolution 
social et politique in Vizantiiskij Vremmenik, 12 (St. Petersburg, 1906), 227-228 (in Russian). 

* C. Uspensky, op. cit., 95 ff; Vasiliev, “On the question of Byzantine feudalism,” 594 f. 
The theory of Uspensky is confirmed by the edict issued by Justinian II in 688 in favor of 
the Church of St. Demetrius of Thessalonica by which a salina (dAc«}) was granted to that 
church. The salina was to be zavreAcvOépa, i.e., free from any charges. A. Vasiliev, “An 
edict of the emperor Justinian II,” September, 688, Speculum, 18 (Cambridge, Mass., 
1943), 6. 

* C. Uspensky, op. cit., 95. 
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why the monasteries repeatedly asked and obtained confirmation of their 
privileges. The complaints of Theophylact of Bulgaria against the violence 
of the officials and his appeals to important personages for relief are well 
known, and there are documents which show that the imperial orders were 
not always observed and consequently were repeated.’ This is true not 
only of the eleventh and twelfth centuries; but of the later period also, as is 
shown by the imperial order, issued in 1233 to the Duke of the Thrakesion 
theme, ordering him not to molest the paroikoi, i.e., dependent peasants, 
and the monks of the monastery of Lemvo near Smyrna, and to cease im- 
posing on them various obligations, obligations from which they had been 
specifically exempted.* 

But it was not only from the local officials and other persons that the 
monasteries had to fear. The emperors themselves did not always respect 
the chrysobulls held by the monasteries, as is shown by the novel of N iceph- 
orus, already cited, concerning the military holdings of the Armenians. 
During the second half of the eleventh century when the imperial govern- 
ment was in a bad financial condition, while the demands on the treasury 
were increasing daily, the fact that monasteries possessed chrysobulls which 
defined and confirmed their privileges and properties was no guarantee that 
their property rights would not be violated. For money was needed with 
which to reorganize the army in order to meet the ever-growing external 
danger,” and one of the ways by which this money could be raised was by 
the confiscation of the monastic properties. 

This step was taken by Isaac I Comnenus (1057-1059) who was raised 
on the throne by the military party. Isaac realized that what the empire 
needed most was an army. The once-powerful Byzantine army had been 
dealt a body blow during the reign of Constantine IX Monomachus (1042- 
1055). The profession of the soldier which in the great days of Byzantium 
carried with it prestige, honor and position had by this time no value, and 
so, as Skylitzes puts it, “the soldiers put aside their arms and became lawyers 
or jurists. “ But to reorganize the army funds were needed, and to obtain 

“M. Goudes, “Bufavriaxa éyypapa THs iepas Movis Barozedidv, "Exetnpis ‘“Eraipeias 
Bulavrwev Srovdev, 3 (Athens, 1926), 131 f.; L. Petit, “Le monastere de Notre Dame de 
ea Izviestiya Ruskigo Arkheologicheskago Institute v Konstantinopole, 6 (Sofia, 1900), 

. * Miklosich et Miiller, op. cit., 4:214. For the date see F. Délger, “Chronologische und 
Prosophographisches zur byzantinischen Geschichte des 18. Jahrhunderts,” Byzantinische 
Zeitschrift, 27 (Leipzig, 1927), p. 314, n. 127. 

® The two fundamental books on the position of the empire in the eleventh century are: 
C. Neumann, Die Weltstellung des byzantinischen Reichen vor den Kreuzzugen (Leipzig, 
1894). French translation (Paris, 1905). N. Skabalanovich, Byzantine state and church in 


the eleventh century (St. Petersburg, 1884) (in Russian). 
“ Cedrenus, op. cit., 2:652. 
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these funds, Isaac seized the properties of the monasteries. Following is a 
translation of the passage of Michael Attaliates where he describes, not 
without approval, the measures taken by Isaac Comnenus to ameliorate the 
conditions of the treasury.” 


When Isaac succeeded to the throne he turned his attention to the expenditures of 
the empire and the magnitude of the requirements for the maintenance of the army. 
He was faced by wars which entailed large expenses, for the enemies were on every 
side excited against the Romans and were prevailing over them. He saw that he would 
be in need of money and considered that its acquisition in the largest sums was in- 
dispensable and for this reason he came to be deemed by those who owed to the 
treasury a severe levier of taxes. He was also the first to restrict the distribution of titles, 
and, like an insatiable hunter, he searched for money everywhere. He took care also 
to be economical and to provide the crown with additional lands. For this reason he 
confiscated the property of many private persons, disregarding the chrysobulls which 
confirmed them in their possession of it. He put his hands also on some of the monas- 
teries whose large and rich properties were in no way inferior to those of the crown. 
He took away much of their property, justifying himself by saying that he left enough 
for the monks and the monasteries, and thus added to the imperial belongings. This 
act, which seemed to be unlawful and dishonest and to the pious directly equivalent 
to sacrilege, had no bad results in the eyes of the people who looked at things with 
seriousness. It appeared to be profitable in two ways: (1) By freeing the monks from 
the worries which did not correspond to their way of life, it turned away from gain 
those who have been trained to live in poverty without depriving them of the indis- 
pensables for life. At the same time it freed the neighboring peasants from a heavy 
burden, for the monks, relying upon their extensive and wealthy estates, were wont to 
force them to abandon their lots. The monks were sick with insatiety which reached 
the point of passion. If ever they were brought to court they prevailed over their 
opponents and won praise because of their vast estates and the influx of money, money 
which they could use without giving any account. And (2) by this measure the public 
treasury which was forced in divert ways to spend its own with open hands obtained 
an addition and relief which was not inconsiderable without doing any harm at all 
to others. 


The primary purpose of the measure taken by Isaac was, of course, to 
find revenues for the treasury, but it is interesting to note that the protection 
of the peasants entered also into consideration. Indeed, the measure was 
not taken for the protection of the peasants, but the confiscation of monastic 
properties removed the influence of the monasteries on the neighboring 
peasants and produced that effect. On the basis of this passage from At- 
taliates and the novel of Basil II of 996 it appears that the monasteries were 
among the worst offenders in the virtual elimination of the free peasantry 
in Byzantium. Their influence in this connection was to grow still stronger 
in the centuries that followed. 

Isaac gave up his throne in 1059, and his immediate successors seem to 


“1 Michael Attaliates, Historia (Bonn, 1853), 60-62. 
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have abandoned his bold policy concerning the properties of the monas- 
teries. It was said of Constantine X Ducas (1059-1067 ) that he was a friend 
of the monks beyond measure.*” However, if monastic properties were not 
confiscated outright, whole monasteries were granted as gifts to important 
personages by the emperor. For instance, the Logothetes Nicephorus, the 
favorite of the emperor Michael VII Ducas (1071-1078), distributed hon- 
ors and pronoeae, i.e., revenue producing grants given to persons, usually, 
but not always military, for services rendered or to be rendered, freely, and 
had himself granted the monastery of Hebdomen which he made the center 
of his vast possessions.” 

The bold financial policy of Isaac was revived by his more famous 
nephew, the emperor Alexius I Comnenius (1081-1118). When Alexius 
ascended the throne the finances of the empire were in a state of bankruptcy 
while formidable enemies surrounded the empire from every side.** Alexius 
had sought relief at first by confiscating some of the sacred vessels of the 
church and converting them into money. But no sooner had he done this 
than he repented, doubtless under the pressure of the discontent that his 
measure must have aroused, returned an amount equal to the value of the 
confiscated vessels to the church, and issued a novel condemning his own 
action and making it unlawful in the future to touch the sacred vessels of 
the church.” Evidently Alexius did not think that this novel applied to him, 
for, after the capture of Durazzo by Robert Guissard in 1083, he again 
seized some of the sacred vessels of the church. He justified his action on 
the ground that “it was lawful to sell the sacred properties of the churches 
for the ransoming of prisoners of war.” Leo of Chalcedon who violently 
opposed this action was eventually removed from his see.*° 

The seizure of sacred vessels was only one method employed by Alexius 
to replenish his treasury. Other measures included the debasement of the 
coinage, the vigorous collection of the taxes and a general survey of landed 
property aimed at a better precision of the taxes and the recovery of public 
property illegally seized by private individuals. But more important per- 
haps was the seizure of some of the landed property of the church, monas- 
teries and certain laymen. This is well known not only from the general 

“ Tbid., 76 


“Ibid., 201: fv yap... xal KTHOEWY aKWHTOV xavdov otovevos THV erixTqow. Ov 
aKopegTus EXO}EVOS KEVTpOV Kal TApPelov THS TOV Aowrev avTov KTNOEWV ériovvabpoicews THV TOU 
‘EBdopov povyv. tavtyv yap AaBav cata Swpedv . . . 

“Anna Comnena; Alexiad (Bonn, 1839), 1:164. 

* Zachariae von Lingenthal, op. cit., 3:355-358. 

“ Anna Comnena, op. cit., 1:226 ff. Cf. V. Grumel, “L’affaire de Léon de Chalcédoine: 
le chrysobulle d’Alexis let Comnsne sur les bien sacrés,” Etudes Byzantines, 2 (Paris, 1944), 
126-133. 
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literature of the period but also from monastic and other documents. In 
one of his letters Theophylact of Bulgaria writes: “I have found the village, 
which from ancient times belonged to the church and was not inscribed in 
the census, taken away from the church by the emperor, as he has taken 
away the property of the nobility.” *“ The general import of this statement 
has been recently questioned by a very competent authority, who urges 
that the seizure of the village spoken of by Theophylact was perhaps the 
result of the new survey of landed property which showed that the village 
did not legally belong to the church of Ochrida.*’ Still there is little doubt 
that Alexius resorted to confiscations in order to meet the needs of the 
treasury. This is clearly indicated by a document of Vatopedi. The docu- 
ment bears no date, and does not mention the name of the emperor who 
issued it, but it seems very probable, as the editor thinks, that it was issued 
by Alexius. Now it is clearly stated in this document that land belonging 
to Vatopedi was confiscated because the treasury was empty and means 
were needed in order to fight the many enemies who threatened the em- 
pire.“ There can be no doubt that Alexius was anxious to create a coterie 
of friends, with the members of his family as the nucleus, upon whom he 
could rely and to whom he could entrust the administration and defense of 
the empire. The lands which he confiscated he distributed to these friends 
and relatives. “To his relatives and favorites,” writes Zonaras, “Alexius dis- 
tributed the public goods by wagon full; he granted to them sumptuous 
annual revenues. The great wealth with which they were surrounded and 
the retinue which was assigned to them were more becoming of kings than 
of private individuals. The houses which they acquired appeared like cities 
in size and were no less magnificent than the imperial palace itself. But to 
the rest of the nobility he did not show the same beneficence.” * Indeed, as 
is known from the chrysobulls issued by Alexius himself, whole territories 


* Theophylact of Bulgaria, Epistolae, in Migne, Patrologia Graeca, 126:533, letter 20: 
"Eyo yap, aibévrn pov, TO xwptov 6 é& dpxaiwy T&v ypovuy KaTeixev 1) ExKANoLa, wyd€ TPAKTLK 
troxeipevoy, adaipeBey mapa Tod Bactréws ebpov kal THs éxxAnolas aroomabév' doep ovV Kal Ta 
rév dpydvrwv dvtov. Migne’s Patrologia Graeca is cited hereafter as MPG. 

@ G_. Rouillard, “Notes et discussions 4 propos d’un ouvrage récent sur [histoire de lEtat 
byzantin,” Reoue de Philologie de Littérature et dHistoire Anciennes, 16 (Paris, 1942), 
ivgasce 

** Goudes, op. cit., p. 128, n. 4. Cf. F. Délger, “Chronologisches und Diplomatisches zu 
den Urkunden des Athosklosters Vatopedi,” Byzantinische Zeitschrift, 39 (1939), 328 f. 

® Zonaras, Epitomae Historiarum, 3 (Bonn, 1897), 767. 6 d€ rots pév ovyyeveot Kal TOV 
Oepardvrov ti dpdgas Odas Tapeixe TA Sypoora xpnmata Kal xopyotas éxeivors ddpas éryotovs 
dmévepev, OS Kat wAObTOv wepiBadreobar Babiv Kat vanpeciav eavTots drotaéat otk idotais, GAAG 
Bacircdou KatddAnXdov, Kat olKovs mpooKTyTacBa., peyeOea pey rodeo €oukoTas, moAvTeAcia 5€ 
rpooktioacba Bacirelwy drreoikoTas ovdev" Tois b€ AouTois TOV eb yeyovoTwy odx Opotay avedeiKvuTO 
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were sometimes included in these grants. It is known, for instance, that the 
entire peninsula of Cassandra was granted by Alexius to his brother Adrian. 
Included in this grant were all the public lands located in the peninsula and 
all the public revenues derived from the land privately owned. The status 
of the private land did not change, but the taxes on it were no longer pay- 
able to the imperial treasury but to Adrian. Indeed, the chrysobull from 
which this information is obtained was issued in 1084 to the monks of Laura, 
whose landed possessions in the peninsula of Cassandra were considerable, 
in order to assure them that the grant of Cassandra to Adrian did not mean 
that they became his dependents (paroikoi).°? The grant of Cassandra is 
one of the earliest examples of the appendage system in Byzantium. 

The gifts of land to Leo Kephalas is another illustration of the policy of 
Alexius to win friends and suporters by liberal grants. Leo Kephalas was a 
high functionary and during the reign of Nicephorus Botaneiates (1078- 
1081) he obtained from the emperor some public land (kdacparuxsy 
témov ),”* but before he took possession of it Nicephorus was overthrown. 
Kephalas now appealed to Alexius and by a chrysobull issued in 1081, the 
latter confirmed the grant made to Kephalas by Botaneiates. Kephalas was 
designated the absolute owner of this land for which he was to pay a tax of 
four and one half nomismata, but was to be free from all other charges and 
obligations." Three years later Kephalas obtained from Alexius another 
piece of land, an estate located at Mesolimna near Thessalonica. This estate 
had originally belonged to the Frank Othon and Leo Baasprakanites but it 
had been taken from them on the ground that they were traitors.” This is a 
striking illustration of the policy of Alexius of confiscating the land of the 
nobles whom he could not trust and rewarding those in whom he had con- 
fidence and who rendered him valuable service. In 1086 still another estate, 
the village of Chospiane, with complete and perpetual exemption of all 


” This document was first edited by Vasilievsky in Vizantiiskij Vremennik, 3 (St. Peters- 
burg, 1896), 121. ra ravrys evros rH Sypooiw dvjKovta ovpravta T® TwavoeBdotw mpotoceBacTe 
kuplo “Adpiav, TO repiroOntw abtas aitadéAde, 4 Bacrrcia pov eSwpnoato, Kal Tov Tapa TOV 
OiKyTOpwY THS ToLAaUTNS vATOU érnoiws TEAOUpEvov TOD SyoTio” Kavova TH MpoTwTW TE Kal TO pepe 
avtot €Aoylcato, Wate mpos TovTov aiTa TeAcicAat Kal KatafddAccOa. The document has been 
reédited by G. Rouillard and Paul Collomp, Actes de Laura (Paris, 1937), 104 ff. 

”* kNaopPaTLKOs TO7os OF kAdopa Were technical terms in the financial administration of the 
empire. According to the principle of the epibole the neighbors of an abandoned piece of 
land were required to pay the land tax on that land. But it was found by experience that 
the carrying out of this principle led to the withdrawal of more taxpayers, and to prevent 
this the government, in many instances, gave up taxing abandoned property. If a piece of 
abandoned property did not pay taxes for thirty years, it was considered to belong to the 
state and was known as xAacparixds Toros OF kAdopa. Ostrogorsky, op. cit., 203. 

* Rouillard and Collomp, op. cit., 99. 

” Ibid., 104. 
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charges, prestations, and corvées, was given to Kephalas. This was his re- 
ward for his defense of Larissa against Bohemond.” Grants such as those 
awarded to Kephalas may have been rare, but the example of Kephalas 
shows definitely that Alexius resorted to them in order to win supporters. 

There can be no doubt, therefore, that some of the land granted by 
Alexius to his followers was obtained by the outright confiscation of lands 
belonging to the church, the monasteries, and members of the lay nobility. 
But besides outright confiscation Alexius resorted to another method of 
obtaining the means with which to reward his partisans. This was an old 
Byzantine institution and consisted in the grant of whole monasteries 
together with all their properties to an outside individual, either lay or 
ecclesiastic, doubtless the former in the case of Alexius. This was not a 
confiscation, for the monasteries remained monasteries and did not lose title 
to their properties, but their management was put under the direction of 
the individuals to whom they were granted, who, while undertaking to 
support the monks and maintain the buildings, appropriated for themselves 
what remained of the revenues. This kind of grant was designated in By- 
zantium by the technical term of kharistikion and the holder of it was known 
as karistikarios. It was not unlike the western beneficium.™ It was granted 
for a specific period, usually the lifetime of the holder. 

In the novel of Basil II of 996 this kind of grant is mentioned several 
times, although the technical name for it is omitted. Basil, it will be recalled, 
forbade the ecclesiastical hierarchy to take possession of the houses of 
prayer built on peasant property and to grant them to the powerful. This 
prohibition, however, did not extend to such houses of prayer that assumed 
the true character of monasteries by having eight or ten monks. Nor did it 
include the more ancient and larger monasteries.*” Mention has also been 
made of the grant by the emperor Michael Dukas of the monastery Heb- 
domon to the Logothetes Nicephorus who made it the center of his vast 
possessions.” Alexius seems to have exploited this institution to the fullest 

°§ Ibid., 110 ff. Concerning these grants to Kephalas see also, Rouillard, “Un grand béné- 
ficiare sous Alexis Comnéne: Léon Képhalas,” in Byzantinische Zeitschrift, 30 (Leipzig, 
1980), 444 ff. 

* Vasiliev, “On the question of Byzantine Feudalism,” 587. 

* Zachariae von Lingenthal, as cit. el to): doa S€ madw aro ywpiwy . . . cuvéoTnoay 
povacT pia . 1s kal eo ey abtois ava 7! 7) U i) Kal éméxeva povaxav, el Kal Taxa kal Sikatov ovK 
éotiv, GAN’ obv eddoKxodpev civat TadTa vmO Tovs barpoToniras kal Tovs émloKOTOUs, Kal a 
StaxwAvecOat TovTovs Tod SwpeiaOar 4 y) Taparr€ ur ety avTa O7mou Bovdovra: ... Ta b€ iworara Kat 
ooa peyada Hovacripta €x tadatod joav, Et Taxa Kal povaxous apt ToAAOUS OK ExovoWW, GAAG TH 
duehele TVYOV TOD payrpoTohirov i} TOO €mtoKOTOV xupis povax@v €ict, dopilopeba TavTa Kat wad 
vmod TUS patporohes ka. Tas émokoTds elvar Kat Swpeicba Kal mapaméumev alta Tovs TE 
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extent. At least this is the conclusion that one draws by reading the pam- 
phlet of John of Antioch, written in order to denounce the practice of grant- 
ing monasteries as kharistikia. 

John was patriarch of Antioch (John IV) at the time of the First Crusade 
and he must have written his pamphlet toward the end of the eleventh 
century.”’ It covers therefore the first half of the reign of Alexius, the time 
during which he was in the greatest need of money, and doubtless describes 
the prevailing conditions of this time.* After saying that the kharistikia 
first originated and were widely distributed during the iconoclastic period, 
especially in the reign of Constantine Copronymus,” John adds:® 


But he [Copronymus] was overthrown together with his iconoclastic machinations 
with the aid of the invincible might of Christ by the monks, whom he persecuted, and 
fell, a corpse of portentous significance. From that day until now, a period of four 
hundred years, the monastic order has been so worshipped and honored by the faithful 
that they have come over to the monks to make the confession of their sins and re- 
ceive from them deliverance by expiation or absolution. | 

However the enemy [of the monks] could not endure seeing these things and be- 
thought himself of the ancient cunning. And he knew that he must not attack openly 
either the faith or the monks or the laymen but with craft and secrecy to overthrow 
and destroy both by a single artifice. [This artifice consisted of the suggestion that] 
the donations made to God by pious emperors, prelates, archontes, monks and laymen 
should be given as gifts by men to men. By donations to God I mean monasteries, 
houses for the old, hostels, and the properties belonging to all these . . . This violence, 
this injustice to God, this evil which I cannot describe because of its excessiveness 
began, as every one knows, at the time of the iconoclastic heresy and its fiery protector, 
as has been said, Copronymus, whose hatred of the monks was implacable. But it 
came to an end through the triumph of orthodoxy. 

Then it began again through the mischief of the evil devising enemy who always 
flatters the good, but ends in evil. Emperors and patriarchs granted to the archontes 
(rois dpxovor) [i.e. to members of the aristocracy] monasteries and houses for the poor 
that lay in or were on the point of decay on the pretext of caring for them. These 
monasteries were not given as gifts and for the private profit of those who received 
them, but in order that they may be restored and ornamented, and for the benefit of 
the souls of those who received them. But as time went on the enemy introduced in 
this practice his own poison. I mean the sordid love of gain and greediness. Thinking 
that it was fair, subsequent emperors and patriarchs took hold of this practice of grants 
which their predecessors had used, ostensibly for the management of the monasteries 
and the house for the poor, and began to give these institutions as absolute gifts, 
including among them not only those that had decayed or were decaying, but also 
those that still stood, and, with the passing of time, the greater and more prosperous. 
However, the holy Sisinnius, having become patriarch of Constantinople not long 


**On John of Antioch see K. Krumbacher, Geschichte der byzantinischen Litteratur 
(Munich, 1897), 156; Vasilievsky, op. cit., 202:400 ff.; F. Chalandon, Essai sur le régne 
d Alexis 1¢ Comnéne, 1081-1118 (Paris, 1900), xxviii f. 

“John of Antioch, De monasteris laicis non tradendis in MPG, 132:1117-1154. 
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before this time [Doubtless Sisinnius I], 995-998? ], did not endure to see this violence, 
stood up, as some say, and denounced it, although it had not come to such an extreme 
of evil. But those who came after him took little account of his stand and renewed the 
evil (zovypov), which, growing gradually, has ended in the present calamity. For it is 
no longer this or that monastery which is granted, but all to-gether, small and big, 
poor and rich, those for men and thosé for women. A few have still escaped, those 
recently constructed and the wealthier, but those too will suffer the same fate if the evil 
practice continues. The monasteries are granted to laymen, both men and women, 
sometimes even to foreigners, even to two persons. 


John of Antioch had evidently seen some of the documents by which 
these grants were made, for he continues: 
Here is the soul-destroying, full of blasphemy preamble of the grant: “My Majesty, 


our Mediocrity grants to you — such a monastery — with all its rights and privileges 
together with all its possessions both movable and immovable to hold for life.” 


Concerning the fate of the monasteries granted as kharistikia, John says:"' 


If one were to say that the monasteries are granted for their restoration and perma- 
nence, those of them that have been destroyed by the kharistikarii would give a bril- 
liant answer. And of these not a few have been turned into private estates. I do not 
know if there exists a monastery which has been restored and renewed by a 
kharistikarios. 


The protest of John of Antioch and doubtless of others may have been 
one of the reasons for the issuance of a novel by Alexius designed to correct 
some of the evils pointed out by John. By this novel Alexius authorized the 
patriarch to investigate and correct the moral transgressions of the monks 
of all the monasteries, whether these monasteries were free, granted to 
others for their management and supervision, patriarchal, public, imperial 
or autonomous. The patriarch was further authorized to see that the monas- 
teries granted to others were not damaged by them, and if damaged, to 
require those who held them to make the necessary repairs. The exact date 
of the issuance of this novel is not known, but, according to the indiction 
it must have been issued in 1082 or 1097 or 1112.” 

According to John of Antioch the kharistikion as an institution was estab- 
lished during the iconoclastic period and was widely used, especially during 
the reign of Constantine Copronymus. There is some evidence, however, 
which seems to indicate that the kharistikion was known for some time 
before the iconoclastic period. For instance, the forty-ninth canon of the 

© Thid., 1136-37. 
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Trullan council, held in 691 during the reign of Justinian II, repeated the 
twenty-fourth canon of the council of Chalcedon that monasteries once 
established were to remain monasteries for all times and were never to be 
turned into lay establishments and added that they were not to be granted 
to laymen even though this may have been a practice until then.” It follows 
from this canon that at the time of the Trullan council the kharistikion, at 
least in substance if not in name, was already well known and, therefore, its 
origin antedated by far the iconoclastic movement. If this is so, then the 
opinion of Vasiliev that “possibly this peculiarity of Byzantine beneficium 
(kharistikion) should be connected with the iconoclastic epoch, when the 
government in its struggle against the monks resorted to the secularization 
of monastic lands” “ will have to be given up. Strictly speaking the kharis- 
tikion did not involve the secularization of monastery lands. What was 
involved in the grant was the management of the monastery and its prop- 
erties. It is well known that the canons of the church did not permit the 
alienation of monastic properties. The kharistikion, therefore, may have 
been invented by the hierarchy itself, metropolitans, bishops and arch- 
bishops who controlled monastic properties, in order to get around this 
prohibition. If this conjecture is correct, then the opinion of Th. Uspen- 
sky,” rejected by Vasiliev,” that “the system of kharistikion as a custom of 
granting monasteries and church lands was an institution which developed 
within the church itself and was in complete harmony with the customs and 
opinions existing among the laity as to the right of disposal of land prop- 
erty may not be unsound after all. 

The ill effects of the institution of the kharistikion upon the monasteries 
and their properties, denounced by John of Antioch, are confirmed by docu- 
mentary evidence. One of the most famous and wealthiest monasteries in 
Constantinople was that of St. Mamas. But, according to the charter 
(rumucdv) which was granted to it in 1159 following its restoration, its pos- 
sessions had been dissipated and lost “through the insatiety and shameless- 
ness of the kharistikarii who had held it from time to time and who, like 


” G. A. Ralle and M. Potli, Svvraypa rév @ciwv kat ‘lepav Kavovwy (Athens, 1852), 2:423. 
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7 povaoTnplw, Kal pnkéT. SvvacOa yivesOar adTa KoopmiKad KaTaywyia, payte S& bad Twos TOV 
aTAVTWY KOO MLKOIS dv8pdou tabra €xdidoubat, add’ ei Kal péxpe viv yéyove TotTO, pndapas kpateiobat 
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“ Vasiliev, “On the question of Byzantine feudalism,” 587. 

* Th. Uspensky, “Mniéniia i postanovleniia konstantinopoliskikh pomiéstnykh Soborov 
XI i XII vv. o razdachié tserkovnykh imushchestu (kharistikarii)” in Izviestiya Russkago 
Arkheologicheskago Instituta v Konstantinopole, 5 (Sofia, 1900), 5. 

** Vasiliev, “On the question of Byzantine feudalism,” 587. 
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wolves, gaped ravenously at it.” *’ This is confirmed by another document, 
dated 1169. The monastery of St. Mamas, according to this document, had 
been built during the reign of Justinian and was under the jurisdiction of 
the patriarchate. It had been from time to time granted as a kharistikion 
by the various patriarchs, and the kharistikarii dissipated its property and 
ruined it completely. Finally the patriarch Cosmas (1146-1147) granted 
it to George Cappadokes the Mystic. George restored it and prevailed upon 
the patriarch, Nicholas Mouzalon (1147-1151), to free it from the jurisdic- 
tion of the patriarchate and declare it independent because he feared that, 
after his death, it would again fall into the hands of unscrupulous kharis- 
tikarii.°° In the charter which he issued to the restored monastery it was 
specifically prohibited to grant the monastery to any person or institution.” 

George Cappadokes is not the only example of a founder of a monastery 
including a provision in the foundation charter which prohibited the grant- 
ing of his foundation as a kharistikion. Founders of monasteries in the elev- 
enth and twelfth centuries generally included a similar provision in their 
foundation charters. In 1077 Michael Attaliates founded a monastery and 
a house for the poor and in the foundation charter which he granted to it 
he calls the wrath of God upon any person, whether priest or layman, em- 
peror or patriarch, who would dispose of his institutions in a way contrary 
to the provisions of the foundation charter.” The charter which the empress 
Irene, the wife of Alexius I, granted to the monastery which she founded 
in 1118, specifically prohibits the granting of the monastery to any person 
or institution under any circumstances.” A similar provision was included 
in the foundation charter of the monastery which Leo, the bishop of Nauplia 

*S. Eustratiades, “Tumidy r7s Movs tod dyiov pweyaAoudptupos Mapavros, in ‘EAAnud, 
1 (Athens, 1928), 257. zavréracw roév mpaypatev arodedoiroTwv adtyv bia THY TOV Kata 
kalpous yapiotiKapiwv aAnotiav Te Kat dvatdeay, Os AVKwY EmixaLVOVTWY aT. 


* P Bezobrazov, “Materials for the history of the Byzantine empire” (in Russian with 
Greek texts), in The Journal of the Ministry of Public Instructions, 254 (St. Petersburg, 1887), 
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and Argos, founded in 1143.” In his testament of 1098 the monk Chris- 
todoulos, who had founded the monastery of St. John the Theologian in the 
island of Patmos but who was later forced to flee by the incursion of the 
Turks, designated as one of his successors as head of the monastery a certain 
Theodosius. Theodosius is called kharistikarios but is specifically prohibited 
from introducing any of his relatives in the monastery. Besides, he was 
required to become a monk and was enjoined to keep the monastery free 
and independent (airodéomorov kai airefovcrov).”* Another founder who 
prohibited the granting of his monastery as a kharistikion was the monk 
Manuel who in 1080 established the monastery of Our Lady the Merciful 
near Stroumitsa in Macedonia.™ 

The church itself took note of the ruthless exploitation of the monasteries 
by the kharistikarii, but it made no general and serious attempt to end the 
system of the kharistikia. The patriarch Sisinnius II (995-998) seems to 
have prohibited the practice, as is known not only from John of Antioch, 
but also from Balsamon, but his order had neither the support of the church 
nor that of the emperor.” Sergius II issued an official pronouncement 
(réu0s) in 1016, signed also by the emperor (Basil II) in which he offered 
his interpretation of the forty-ninth canon of the Trullan council, an inter- 
pretation according to which that canon was understood to prohibit the 
reduction of monasteries to lay establishments, but not their being granted to 
the laity for their improvement and amelioration. Sergius not only failed to 
prohibit the system of kharistikia, but, on the contrary, he commended it as 
useful, provided, of course, that the monasteries granted retained their 
character of monastic establishments and the kharistikarii took care of them, 
seeking their general improvement and doing nothing that would harm 
them. Sergius ordered that the system of kharistikia itself should not be 
attacked.” 

The question came up again in 1027, during the patriarchate of Alexius 
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Studites. A local council, presided over by the patriarch, was held in Con- 
stantinople in November of that year, and a general review of the abuses of 
the system of the kharistikia was made, a review which confirms the criti- 
cisms of the system made by John of Antioch. The measures taken were 
not radical. It was decided that thenceforth (1) a monastery held through 
a grant by one person could not be transferred to another; (2) that monas- 
teries for men should not be granted to women or vice versa; (3) that-no 
grant should be made without the approval of the patriarch, metropolitan, 
or archbishop; and (4) that monasteries which originally belonged to a 
metropolis but had been granted by the metropolitan to a bishopric had to 
be returned to the metropolis if the latter found itself in financial distress 
while at the same time the bishopric was prosperous.“ A few months later, 
in January 1028, another local synod, presided over by the patriarch, was 
held in Constantinople, and the question of the kharistikia was again raised. 
Here again no radical measures were taken. It was decided to (1) hold the 
kharistikarii responsible for the damages done to the monasteries which 
they held; (2) to deprive the evil doers among them of their grants; (3) to 
require them to make the contributions which the monasteries held by them 
owed to the metropolises; and (4) to prohibit the granting of any monas- 
tery located in the immediate neighborhood of the seat of a metropolitan. 
The granting of monasteries located elsewhere was not = permitted but 
considered a good thing.” 

Neither the council of 1027 nor that of 1 1028 took any measures against 
the principle of the kharistikia itself. This is equally true of a third council 
held in 1071 during the patriarchate of John VIII Xiphilinos. This synod 
took up the question of the kharistikia at the request of Constantine, the 
metropolitan of Cyzicus. Constantine said that the monasteries belonging 
to his metropolis were in the hands of kharistikarii, granted to them by his 
predecessors. These grants, while enriching the holders of them, had de- 
prived his see of its principal sources of revenue and had reduced it to such 
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a poverty that it was not even able to provide the candles and the oil neces- 
sary for the religious services. He asked for a written opinion by the synod 
which he wanted to present to the secular authorities who might help him 
to regain control of these monasteries. The synod delved into the archives 
of the patriarchate and discovered the acts of the councils of 1027 and 1028, 
and, with these acts serving as basis, rendered an opinion favorable to Con- 
stantine. The synod decided that Constantine had a right to recover the 
monasteries of his see because, according to the acts of the councils of 1027 
and 1028 it was (1) uncanonical to reduce monasteries into pure lay estab- 
lishments; (2) to grant the monasteries located in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the seat of the metropolitan; and (3) to keep monasteries in the 
hands of kharistikarii while the metropolis to which they legally belonged 
was in a state of poverty.” The decision thus covered every monastery that 
might have belonged to the see of Cyzicus, but whether Constantine actually 
recovered control of them or not is not known. The point to emphasize, 
however, is this that while its decision in this particular case was unfavor- 
able to the kharistikarii, the synod made no general pronouncement against 
the principle of the kharistikia itself, although it seems to have prohibited 
the granting of property that was in an actual state of production.” 
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Another particular case came up for review in 1107, during the patri- 
archate of Nicholas III, and the decision reached was unfavorable to the 
kharistikarii, but again no general pronouncement against the principle of 
the kharistikia itself was made. The case was brought to the attention of the 
patriarch by the metropolitan of Athens Nicetas who complained that his 
predecessor, described as simple and old, had granted properties and monas- 
teries belonging to his metropolis to kharistikarit who had reduced them to 
a state of ruin, and asked that these properties and monasteries be returned 
to the direct control of his church. The decision which the patriarch and 
his synod rendered called for the expulsion of the kharistikarii who had re- 
duced the monasteries to such a ruin that they no longer had any monks, 
unless the metropolitan agreed to let them stay for one or two years more 
on condition that within that period they would restore the monasteries and 
thenceforth take care of them if they wanted to keep them longer. The 
decision also provided for the expulsion of those who held by grant other 
properties belonging to the metropolis.** The synod did not go beyond the 
immediate aspects of the case to make a general pronouncement on the 
question of the kharistikia. 

There seems to be little doubt that the kharistikion, whatever its origins 
may have been, had become by the end of the tenth century and perhaps 
earlier an institution deeply rooted in the society of Byzantium, accepted 
not only by the laity, as Th. Uspensky seems to think,” but also by the 
clergy. The ruthless exploitation of the granted monasteries by the kharis- 
tikarii aroused protests from many people, but these protests were limited 
in their scope. The church attempted from time to time, especially in the 
eleventh century, to remedy the evils connected with this institution and 
some of those who founded new monasteries sought to safeguard their 
foundations against these evils by including a clause in the foundation 
charters prohibiting their grant as kharistikia. But no serious effort was ever 
made to eliminate the institution completely and those who raised their 
voices against its principle must have been very few. John of Antioch was 


vated and in ruin could be given out. In other words the synod of 1071 tried to revive the 
original meaning of the kharistikion, i.e. a grant of a ruined property for the purpose of its 
reclamation. 
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one of these, but his vigorous pamphlet denouncing the system apparently 
had no permanent effect. Balsamon, writing toward the end of the twelfth 
century remarks, in summing up his discussion of the meaning of the forty- 
ninth canon of the Trullan council, that what he has written will suffice for 
the one who desires to know not to pay attention to the writings of John of 
Antioch, written against the granting of monasteries to individuals and 
branding these grants as impious. According to Balsamon the interpreta- 
tion of the forty-ninth canon of the Trullan council given by the patriarch 
Sergius II was the correct one.® 

The kharistikia were usually granted by the ecclesiastical hierarchy, as 
is amply shown by the documents that have been studied. But grants of 
this kind made by the emperors themselves were not uncommon even be- 
fore the eleventh century. That the iconoclastic emperors used the kharis- 
tikion as a weapon against the monks there can be little doubt,™ but this 
institution was also used by the emperors of the Macedonian dynasty. For 
instance, the emperor Basil II made grants of kharistikia, despite the order 
of the patriarch Sisinnius II, prohibiting such grants, and this was offered as 
proof by the patriarch Sergius II that Basil never approved the order of 
Sisinnius.” In granting monasteries to laymen, therefore, Alexius Comnenus 
made no innovations in the practices of his period concerning the disposal 
of monastic properties by the state. The most that can be said about him 
in this connection is that he distributed kharistikia more extensively than 
any one of his predecessors, with the exception, of course, of the iconoclastic 
emperors. But then the situation which he faced was extremely critical. 


II 


The anti-monastic measures issued in the tenth century were designed 
primarily to check the growth of the monastic properties and to protect the 
small holdings of the free peasants, although the latter seems not to have 


* Ralle and Potli, op. cit., 2:614. Ta é TH e€nynoe Tod mapovTos Kavovos yeypappeva Tap’ 
jpGv apxécovor TH Bovdopévy, eis TO py mpocéxew Tois mapa Tod TaTpiapxov ékelvov *Avtioxetas 
‘Iwavvov ypadeior, xapw tod py did0c8a mpoowros povactnpia, Kat dvopndLovat TO Epyov TovTo 
doéBeav. Idvtws yap Kataxpatyoe tovtwv 6 mapa Tod dywrtdrov oikovpeviKod TaTpiapxov Kupod 
Lepylovu yeyovws TOmos pera ovvodiKis cupmpdsews, Epunveduv rs ddetAovor voreiabar Ta TOV KaVOvUV. 

“Vasiliev, History of the Byzantine Empire, 2:148. 

* Ralle and Potli, 2:614. *Avarpéropev obv ovvodixds, Sud ths Sobcions juiv mapa tod dyiov 
IIvevpatos efovoias, THv tas Swpeds Kai tas émiddces dvaipodcav exelvyy mpakwv, os e& oddSepds 
ETLOKOTUKHS ovvaveoens, €€ adTovopov S& yvepuns yeyevnpevyv, Kal pdt Baoiret TO piAoxpioTe 
dexGeioav, kalo paiverar Kat abros Swpovpevos povactypia mapa Tv tavTys icxvv. The act pro- 
hibiting gifts and grants of monasteries which Sergius repealed is doubtless the one which had 
been issued by Sisinnius II. Therefore, the emperor referred to here as making grants of 
monasteries could be no other than Basil II. 
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entered into consideration in the promulgation of the novel of Nicephorus 
Phocas. In the eleventh century it was no longer a question of restricting 
the growth of these properties, but of using them in the interest of the state. 
As the political situation of the empire had worsened and its finances re- 
duced to a state of bankruptcy, the imperial government did not hesitate 
to confiscate outright monastic and church properties or to use them in a 
way that would serve the interests of the state. This was done by the em- 
perors Isaac and Alexius, both of the family of the Comneni. In the twelfth 
century, during the reign of Manuel Comnenus, there was a limited revival 
of the monastic policy of Nicephorus Phocas. 

It is Nicetas Choniates who makes the statement that Manuel Comnenus 
revived the monastic policy of Nicephorus Phocas. He says this in explain- 
ing the reasons for the unusual monastery which Manuel had founded. 
Following is a translation of this interesting passage from Choniates:™’ 


| Manuel] built a monastery near the entrance of the Bosphorus from the Black sea 
in a place called Kataskepe and dedicated it to the archangel Michael. Here he in- 
vited the most celebrated and famous monks and made provision for them in order 
that they might lead a life of solitude and free from cares. Because he saw that the 
possession of property and the troubles of the world take away the tranquility of those 
who chose the life of solitude and lead them away from the life according to God, the 
life in which consists their particular calling, he did not grant to the monastery any 
property such as fields or vineyards, but allowed for it a money payment from the 
imperial treasury for the maintenance of the monks. By this, I think, he wished to 
check the great desire shared by many people to establish monasteries, and to give an 
example to the next generation of how they should set up a church and what sort of 
table they should prepare for the hermits who are without possessions and who have 
renounced the world. He was so far from praising the present state of affairs, i.e., the 
existence of people who call themselves monks, but who delight in the things of the 
world, possessing great properties and having many cares, that he revived the law 
which the most virtuous emperor, Nicephorus Phocas, a man of heroic stature and 
great mind, had decreed. This law, issued in order to stop the extension of the proper- 
ties of the monasteries had no longer any effect, having died long ago by the lapse of 
time. Manuel now gave to it new life, having warmed it with the redness of the im- 
perial ink, which acted as if it were blood. And this was not all. He never ceased 
reproaching his father and grandfather and others among his relatives, who, after they 
had founded monasteries, assigned to them vast stretches of fertile land and green 
pastures. He did not blame, or sneer at, them because they gave part of their property 
to God, but because they did good in a bad way. For the monks, according to him, 
should set up their shelters in secluded places and deserted lands, in the deepness of 
caves and on the tops of mountains, and should turn their eyes away from the beauti- 
ful city on the Hellespont just as Odysseus avoided the temptation of the lotus and 
that of the Sirens. 


The measure by which Manuel revived the monastic policy of Niceph- 
orus Phocas referred to by Choniates is doubtless the chrysobull which 


86 Nicetas Choniates, Historia (Bonn, 1835), 270-271. 
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Manuel issued in 1158. This chrysobull, preserved to the present day,” was 
also summarized by a historian of the twelfth century, who was not only a 
contemporary of Manuel but one of his advisers. Cinnamus writes about 
this chrysobull: “In the fifteenth year of his reign the same emperor 
[Manuel] decreed that there should be no interference with the monasteries 
located in the neighborhood of Byzantium and with their properties what- 
ever or wherever they may be. He confirmed this by a document which is 
called chrysobull by custom because it is stamped with a golden seal.” * 
The statement of Choniates and that of Cinnamus seem to contradict each 
other, and if Cinnamus is right then Choniates must be wrong. Indeed, the 
chrysobull of 1158 is concerned with the monasteries located in the neigh- 
borhood of Constantinople, on both sides of the Bosphorus and on the 
islands of the Propontis. It provides for the enumeration of all the properties 
actually in the possession of these monasteries at the time of the issuance of 
the chrysobull, no matter how they may have been obtained, whether by 
purchase or by grant, legally or illegally. It confirms the possession of these 
properties by the monasteries and grants to them important tax exemptions. 
Moreover, it enjoins the fiscal agents of the state to keep away from these 
monasteries and their properties. There is nothing in this summary of the 
chrysobull of 1158 that contradicts in any way the statement of Cinnamus 
and it may be said, therefore, that the description of this chrysobull by 
Cinnamus is accurate. Because Cinnamus statement is favorable to the 
monasteries and because there are no other extant measures of Manuel that 
can be possibly interpreted as anti-monastic and in view of the statement 
of Balsamon ® that there was nothing in the legislations of Manuel con- 
trary to the canons and the general good disposition of Manuel toward the 
monasteries, it has been held by some that Manuel never issued any measure 
restricting the extension of monastic properties and, therefore, the testimony 
of Nicetas Choniates must be rejected.” This view fails to take into account 
an important passage of the chrysobull of 1158 whose clarity is so striking 
that it is astonishing. to find that one who devoted an entire monograph to 


* Zachariae von Lingenthal, op. cit., 3:450-455. 

* Cinnamus, Historia (Bonn, 1836), 276. 6 abrés ere rHs Bactrelas adtod te’ eyypraro TOUS 
ava to Bufdvtiov t vepats CELLWELOLS Tout pary LoovvaY ewdyeo Bat ovo” nyTwaotv ed’ ais Omov Snore 
KTNOECLW eaXov. THY péevToL OwpEedy Kal TOMw eoTHpLEEV, OV ATE Xpvo® éevoeonpacpevov ypvodoAXov 
¢0os kaXeiv €or. AS Manuel came to the throne in 1148, the fifteenth year of his reign fell in 
1158. Therefore, the chrysobull to which Cinnamus refers is that of 1158. 

“ Th. Balsamon, Canones. in MPG, 137:896 f, 933 ff; Ralle and Potli, op. cit., 2:608. 

* André Ferradou writes: “La chose est tellement extraordinaire, quil est difficile d’ac- 
cepter comme vraie une allégation isolée, qui est en contradiction formelle avec tout ce que 
nous savons de lattitude de Manuel Comnéne vis-a-vis des monastéres.” Des biens des 
monastéres ad Byzance (Bordeaux, 1896), 47. 
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the monastic properties in Byzantium ignored it.’ “For the monasteries,” 
runs this passage of the chrysobull, “will not have the right to increase what 
properties they hold today, be they landed estates or tenant-peasants 
(paroikos).” *” It states further that after the registration of the monastic 
properties, in accordance with the other provisions of the chrysobull, the 
fiscal agents will not have the right to disturb the monasteries unless they 
can show that the monasteries possess properties in excess of what they 
actually held in 1158, the year of the issuance of the chrysobull. If they 
should be found to have such property, it will have to be confiscated. 

It is quite obvious that in speaking of the revival of the anti-monastic 
law of Nicephorus Phocas by Manuel, Nicetas Choniates had in mind the 
chrysobull of 1158.°° But his statement is much more sweeping than is 
warranted by the chrysobull itself. In the first place the novel of Nicephorus 
was general in its application, i.e., it applied to all the monasteries in the 
empire; that of Manuel was restricted to the monasteries in the neighbor- 
hood of the capital, excluding, therefore, some among the larger monas- 
teries, as, for instance, those on Mount Athos. The Athonian monastery of 
Laura possessed toward the beginning of the twelfth century more than 
50000 modii of land of which only about 12000 were subject to the land 
tax;** and this monastery was not covered by the chrysobull of Manuel. In 
the second place, the law of Nicephorus prohibited all new foundations; 
that of Manuel is silent on this point. Nor is Choniates right when he says 
that Manuel revived the law of Nicephorus which “had no longer any effect, 
having died long ago by the lapse of time.” The law of Nicephorus, of 
course, did not die “by the lapse of time”; it was repealed by Basil II.” 
Choniates also failed to mention the positive provisions of the chrysobull 


* Idem. 

* Zachariae von Lingenthal, op. cit., 3:435. ot8 yap én’ ddetav éfovow at povat Ta onpEepov 
Tap avTaVv KaTExOpeEva, LTE TapoLKoL Elev eire TOOL elre alTovpylia, eravéew Kal eis rAnOvopov 
aye mAetova. 

Cf. C. Uspensky, op. cit., 91-94; E. Lavisse and A. Rambaud, Histoire Générale, 
2 (Paris, 1893), 809; L. Oeconomos, La vie religieuse dans lempire byzantin au temps des 
Comnénes et des Anges (Paris, 1918), 185. Oeconomos accepts without any question or dis- 
cussion the testimony of Nicetas Choniates. 

* Rouillard and Collomp, op. cit., 146 ff. See also F. Dolger, “Zur Textgestaltung der Lavra- 
Urkunden,” Byz. Zeitschrift, 39 (Leipzig, 1939), 58 f. The modios was the Byzantine land 
measure equal to a little less than one-fifth of an acre. Th. Uspensky and V. Benechevitch, 
Actes de Vazelon (Greek texts with a commentary in Russian) (Leningrad, 1927), LXXVIII; 
F. Délger, Beitrage zur Geschichte der byzantinischen Finanzverwaltung (Leipzig, 1927), 87. 
In terms of acres, therefore, Laura possessed something like ten thousand acres of land, an 
estate of no mean proportion. 

"> Qeconomos apparently does not know that the novel of Phocas had been repealed by 
Basil II, for he writes, op. cit., 185: “Or pour que Manuel ait eu 4 exprimer les mémes plaintes 
que Nicephore, il faut bien croire que ’édit de ce dernier n’avait pas eu la vie longue.” 
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of 1158, i.e., the confirmation of the properties in the actual possession of 
the monasteries at the time of the issuance of the chrysobull, the exemptions 
from taxation, and the freedom from the interference of the imperial agents. 
But neither did Cinnamus summarize the chrysobull fully, for he left out the 
provision prohibiting the further extension of the properties of the monas- 
teries concerned. If the chrysobull of 1158 had not been preserved, the 
closest that one could have come in determining its contents would have 
been by a combination of the statement of Choniates with that of Cinnamus, 
a procedure that would not have found much favor among scholars as the 
two statements seem, at least in spirit, contradictory. It would have been 
more natural to believe either that one of the statements is false, or that 
they refer to two different measures. But even if the two statements were 
combined, the result would still not be an accurate reconstruction of the 
contents of the chrysobull of 1158, for, on the basis of the novel of N iceph- 
orus, one would have to conclude that it included also a provision, pro- 
hibiting the establishment of new monasteries. No such provision, of course, 
was included in the actual chrysobull of 1158. 

Was it because Manuel sincerely believed that the possession of prop- 
erty was a source of corruption for the monks, that they “should set up their 
shelters in secluded places and deserted lands, in the deepness of caves and 
on the tops of mountains” that he tried to restrict the extension of the 
properties of certain monasteries? Possibly, for Manuel, like most of the 
Byzantines, had the greatest respect for the monastic life and may have 
entertained the hope, like Nicephorus Phocas, like his grandfather Alexius, 
of reviving its ancient purity. But property, the desire to possess more and 
more of it, was a serious obstacle to any reform. Indeed, this desire for 
more and more property was one of the most important sources of corrup- 
tion of the monastic life in the twelfth century. This was felt not only by 
members of the laity, such as Manuel, but also by important ecclesiastics, 
such as Eustathius, bishop of Thessalonica, who wrote one of the most 
outspoken indictments against the licentiousness and greediness of the 
monks ever written in the long history of the Byzantine empire. Following 
is a translation of one of the most stinging passages of Eustathius’ work:°° 

[The monks hear that] there is a rich man nearby; that he is distinguished by his 
fields, buildings, livestock and all the other goods in which the laity seems to find hap- 
piness. Immediately they seek to manipulate and win him over by the favors in which 
the men of the world find pleasure. The sly monks thus entice the more simple and 


attract them to themselves. They invite them and when they come they provide them 
with a hot bath .. . and then put before them things that delight the body, both 


* Eustathius of Thessalonica, De emendanda vita monachica, MPG, 136 (Paris), 825 f. 
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meats and drinks . . . After the entertainment they turn their attention to matters of 
the spirit which they offer as bait. They speak of abstinence, they who are indifferent 
to it; they say that hunger and thirst are good for the health, they who are insatiable 

. They philosophize saintly, saying that a heavy stomach is as detrimental to sleep 
as it is for running. They boast of their visions and miracles and other such matters 
by which the more pious soul is elevated and, with love for God, turns its attention to 
the things above. But all these miracles and visions are fabrications of sleep, just 
simple dreams. 

When they have charmed their hearer and by the persuasiveness of their spiritual 
spells tempt him to tonsure himself but he still hesitates, putting forth as his reason the 
austerity of the life of a monk, they then turn to other enchantments and through these 
they finally convince him. They promise him that he will become a saint and will save 
his soul without any pain for himself; that he will gain nearness to God without an 
intercessor; that he wil! win entrance to paradise without fear of the sword of fire; that 
he will become virtuous without having to bathe himself in a river of sweat. They 
promise him further a harvest unsown and uncultivated; a vintage self-grown; a profit- 
able sailing toward what is without danger; and other things of a tempting nature. 
When they have led on this man, having taught and persuaded him that he will 
achieve excellence, and caught him in their nets together with his property, both land 
and cash, then they show to what profession they belong and what sophisms they 
have invented about it. For, having emptied the purse of the neophyte and obtained 
what they desired, they let him shift for himself, saying that he does not have the 
slightest virtue. The man is good, but in order not to criticize their bad behavior, he 
mingles with them and becomes like them. But if he should happen to mutter a little 
privately they turn against him and ask: “Who are vou, man; what is your power, and 
what is the profit derived from your” And they threaten to deprive him of the little 
property which they had left him by common consent. 


The poor fellow soon finds himself forced to work in the fields, to do pre- 
cisely what he had been doing before, except that now he works for the 
monastery and not for himself. 

The charms and favors used by the monks to get more land were re- 
served for the rich. For the poor they had other and more direct means: 
threats and violence. They were especially anxious to absorb the lands 
which were continuous to those of the monastery and the poor peasants who 
happened to own these lands were never let alone until they gave up their 
property to, and became dependents of, the monastery.” In the twelfth cen- 
tury, as in the tenth and eleventh, the monasteries were among the principal 
offenders in the decline of the free peasant holdings in the empire. By 
the end of the fourteenth century the free peasant holdings virtually, if not 
completely, disappeared. 

In drawing this gloomy picture of the monks of this period Eustathius 
doubtless exaggerated. Not all the monks of the twelfth century were glut- 
tons and thieves, bent upon only one thing, how to increase the property of 
their monastery. Many among them were sincerely pious and ascetic. For 

* Thid., 529. 
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instance, the monastery which Manuel founded at Kataskepe was built for 
the pious and the ascetic, and these were easily found. And Eustathius him- 
self says about the monks of Constantinople: “The capital is inhabited by 
virtuous monks. . . . On the shores and the islands of the Propontis there 
are many folds filled with holy flocks. Among the sheep of these folds there 
are no goats that will have to put themselves at the left of the Lord; every 
one of them will take its place at the right of God.” °° But the picture drawn 
by Eustathius is, on the whole, not inaccurate. It conforms to what is known 
from other sources, the novel of Nicephorus Phocas, Attaliates, and docu- 
ments belonging to the reign of Alexius Comnenus.” It is quite possible, 
therefore, that in restricting the further acquisition of immovable property 
by the monasteries located in and around Constantinople, Manuel sincerely 
sought to check the evils described by Eustathius. But there may have been 
other reasons for the restrictions imposed by Manuel on these monasteries. 
If reform of the monastic life was the only objective, why is it that Manuel 
restricted his measure to the monasteries located in and about Constanti- 
nople, the monasteries precisely which, according to Eustathius, were in- 
habited by virtuous monks? 

A Byzantine institution which made its appearance in the eleventh cen- 
tury, but became fully developed in the second half of the twelfth century 
was the assignment by the government of a revenue-yielding property to 
individuals in return for certain services, usually but not always military, 
rendered or to be rendered. The grant consisted usually of land, but it 
could be a river or a fishery and was known in Byzantium by the technical 
term of pronoea (mpédvo.a ) and its holder by that of pronoetes (mpovonris ).1 
The size of the grant varied from a territory of considerable extent to a 
single village, or estate sufficient to take care of one family. It was granted 
for a specific period, usually but not always for the life time of the holder. 
It could be neither alienated nor transmitted to one’s heirs and it was always 
subject to recall by the imperial treasury. 

* Ibid., 797-800: Kai rovoi8e pév of tiv Oeiay Kovpav tiypavres, Kal bm’ adris Tiypcdpevot, Kal ect 
TOLOUVTOL OL EV GpEat, Kal OrnAaLots, Kal PwX-ais ys, Kal OTVAOLs, Kal eyxAEapois . . . Téme 88 
Tohitelas TowavTyS Kat 1) TH Ovt. Meyadorods -. - . UpoBeBAyrar d€ adta Kat 6 rhs Uporovridos 
avrAGV, mpos Bovpav méexpt Kal eis Tas EvSeivov mpoBords, Kal mov Kat épe€fs. TXovrotor 8¢ KaXois 
TOLOvTOLS Kal VijTOL, doas % Hpomovtis airy KAvCE. Kai yépovow ai rovatrar pavdpar towpvior iepdv 
ypapikijs ayeAns pupias, Kexappevys GAAns GAAaxod. Tis degids mavres ovror pepidSos Tod dpyuroi- 
pevos Mcod. “Epidia yap €v avrois, TH dpiorepa mperovra, ovK Exoval KaTacKipTay. 

* See for instance Oeconomos, op, cit., 142 ff. 

The two fundamental works on the Byzantine pronoia are: (1) P. Mutaftiev, “Vojniski 
zemi i vojnici v Vizantija prez xiii/xiv v.” in Spisanije na Bulgarskata Akademija, 27 (Sofia, 
1923) (in Bulgarian), 37 ff; (2) Th. Uspensky, “Zna¢enie vizantijskoj juznoslavjanskoj pronii,” 


Sbornik V. J. Lamanskomu (St. Petersburg, 1883), 1-32. But see also Vasiliev, “On the ques- 
tion of Byzantine feudalism,” 590-591. 
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Making a temporary grant of a revenue-yielding property in return for 
certain services was an idea well known in Byzantium, as is shown by the 
development of the institution of the kharistikia. But the kharistikia were 
grants of monasteries and their properties and were designed, in principle 
at least, for the rehabilitation and improvement of the monasteries granted 
and not for the profit of the holder of the grant. The monasteries were 
exploited, of course, and some of them were reduced into utter destruction, 
but this fact did not alter the principle involved. A grant designed in prin- 
ciple as well as in fact for the profit of the holder who in return was expected 
to render certain services could not properly be a kharistikion. Such a grant 
could consist only of property from which the treasury derived revenue; it 
could include, of course, revenues derived from monastic properties. 

The pronoea was precisely such a grant. The grant consisted not of the 
actual land involved, but of the revenues derived by the treasury from that 
land. The grant of a certain land did not alter the private relationships over 
the various properties located on that land. The younger brother of Alexius I 
Comnenus, Adrian, was granted the peninsula of Cassandra, but the owner- 
ship of the various properties located in that peninsula was not disturbed. 
The grant simply meant that the taxes and other obligations paid to the 
treasury by the owners of these properties were thenceforth to be paid to 
Adrian.’ Documents belonging to the thirteenth century further illustrate 
this point. In 1231 Xenos Legas, a tenant-peasant (paroikos) of the monas- 
tery of Lemvo, located near Smyrna, sold to that monastery the olive trees 
which he possessed in the village of Panaretos, a village which was included 
in the pronoea held by Syrgares. Among the stipulations in the act of sale 
there was one providing for the payment of the taxes for these trees to 
Syrgares by the monastery." In other words the grant of Panaretos to Syr- 
gares had not affected the ownership of the olive trees of Legas. He simply 
paid his taxes to Syrgares, instead of to the imperial agents; the monastery 
that bought his property was to do likewise. In 1234 the river Hermon, near 
Smyrna, was the pronoea of a certain Kalegopoulos; the revenues which he 
obtained from this grant consisted of the dues paid by the inhabitants of the 
neighborhood for the right to fish." These were the dues which they for- 


*™ See note 50. 

2 Miklosich et Miiller, op. cit., 4:61: dgetrer Se émureAciv 7] povyn exdoTw Kap Umép émiTedEtas 
yOpucpa mpaTTomevoy év mpos Tov mavevyeveatatov AiLiov KaBadAdpiov Tov Zupyapiy- 

8 Thid., 4:239. Ta éxcice ravra BiBdpra éréXovv 7G KadyyorovdAw ws Exovte els mpovoray Ta 
Sixaia Tob rotapos. The revenues derived from fisheries were considerable. Here is what 
Sanudo says about the fisheries of the river Meander in Asia Minor: “Provincia detta lo 
Menadro, che é molto Grande, buona e Fertile d’ogni bene, per la qual passa un Fiume 
Grande, che fa un Gran Lago in Morea, ed evvi qualche isola picola che quarda verso 
Ponente, in la qual vi stava gran multitudine di Piscadori, che percavano in quel Lago, e 
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merly paid to the government. Michael Palaeologus granted the island of 
Euboea (Negropont) to Licario, the Italian adventurer who had helped 
him recover the islands of the Aegean and whom he later designated as his 
admiral.** This did not mean that Licario became the owner of the prop- 
erties located in Euboea: he simply received the revenues which were for- 
merly paid to the imperial treasury. The same emperor granted to his 
brother John the islands of Rhodes and Mitylene as well as important lands 
in the mainland.’” Again this only meant that John enjoyed the public 
revenues obtained from these lands. Similarly in the fifteenth century 
George Gemistos Plethon was granted the fortress of Phanarion, including 
the surrounding country, with the right of receiving the public revenues 
from this territory.’ Less extensive territories, single estates, were also 
granted, usually to soldiers of a lesser grade, but these were drawn from the 
public lands. The term oekonomia was generally applied to this kind of 
grant because it was designed to provide for the maintenance of a soldier 
and his family, besides enabling him to obtain the necessary equipment 
for war.’”" 

The imperial government was careful to prevent the holders of a pronoea 
from acquiring permanent possession of the properties located in their 
pronoeae. In 1233 a decision was rendered, which was confirmed by the 
emperor, declaring that the taxpayers for properties located in a pronoea 
could not sell these properties to the holder of the pronoea.*®* In the docu- 


della gran quantita del Pesce, che pigliavano, pagavano all’ Imperatore un gran Denaro,” 
Marino Torsello Sanudo, Istoria del Regno di Romania, ed. C. Hopf, Chroniques greco- 
romanes (Berlin, 1873), 145. 

 Ibid., 123: “ed allora Imperator, accio il detto Mega Duca li fusse pit leal e lo servisse 
pit: fedelmente, li fece dono di tutta l’isola di Negroponte pigliandosi, e li fece il Privillegio di 
questo amplissimo, con obbligazion di servirlo con 200 Cavallieri.” 

 Pachymeres, Historia (Bonn, 1835), 1:321. vijco. yap macar . . . Mervarvy A€éyw kai 
‘Pddos, Kai KaTa ynv TA€ioTa TE Kal péyLoTa oi Eis adTapKyH mpovoLaY joav. 

** Miklosich et Miiller, op. cit., 3:178. To KaoTpov Kat xwpav Tod Pavapiov pera Taons 
THS avTOd vopns Kal avvnOeias Kal wepLox7s, AapBdvwv Kar’ Eros évtds TOD mpocodiov adrod Tavra Ta 
Sixata Tod Kehadariklov THs abTHs xwpas, Tas plas Kal Et TL GAAO SdelAovow oi ErotKor THs adTijs 
xopas avbevrixov Sixarov xwpis povys THS TOD PAwptaTixod Sdcews, Aris deirer elvar Too Spoor. 
A year later (1428) the fortress of Brysis was also granted to Gemistos Plethon and in 1450 
the décrs PAwptatixod Which was not included in the original grant was granted to the heirs of 
Gemisthos Plethon. Ibid., 174, 225. 

*’ Such were the pronoeae referred to in the prostagma of Michael VIII Palaeologos, nam- 
ing his son Andronicus co-emperor. A. Heisenberg, “Aus der Geschichte und Literatur der 
Palaiologenzeit,” in Sitzungsberichte der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften: Philoso- 
phisch — philologische und historische klasse, 10 Abhandlung (Munich, 1920), 40-41. 

* Miklosich et Miiller, op. cit., 4:199. ovdx dperov of TovvapdrovaAcr SiarwAjoa ™pos TOV 
Brarrepov tnv ToravTnv yhv Oia TO VO Tapoikiay TeAciv Ta’TynV, Kal py SdelreW TOds iroTeEXEs 
TINPACKELY TA Tap’ AVTOV KaTEXOMEVA TpOs TOs KaTa AOYov Tpovoias ExoVvTas a’Ta ws VO TyV TOD 
Snpooiov xéipa deiwota TeAotvra. A. Vishniakova misinterprets the text when she says that the 
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ments of the thirteenth century the inhabitants of a pronoea are called 
paroikoi,.i.e., dependents of the holder of the pronoea. The term paroikos 
is generally Oe ee by tenant-peasant, usually but not always attached to 
the soil, but when used to describe the relationship of an inhabitant of a 
pronoea with the holder of that pronoea it should be given a wider mean- 
ing.’ The paroikoi of a pronoea were the dependents of the holder of the 
pronoea in the sense that they paid their taxes to him, were judged by him 
in cases of dispute among them, and protected them against the encroach- 
ments of an outsider."*” Doubtless there were many tenant-peasants among 
them, but they were not all tenant-peasants. Among the people living in the 
pronoea of Syrgares there were éuxodéomores, Kpeitroves, ywvixdpwos, i.e., 
property owners."'t The ownership of their land and their social position 
was legally not affected by the fact that their village was included in the 
pronoea of Syrgares. What was changed was their relationship to the gov- 
ernment. In matters of taxation and justice they became subject to Syrgares 
instead of to the imperial agents. Any taxable property, therefore, no matter 
by whom it was owned, could be included in a pronoea, for, unless it be- 
longed to the public domain, it was not the property itself but the public 
revenues obtained from the property that were affected by the grant. 


land located in a pronoea could: not be sold without the permission of the pronoetes: 
“Khozjaistvennaja organizatzija monastyrya Lemveotisse” in Vizantiiskij Vremennik, 25 (Lenin- 
grad, 1927), 40. The interpretation given above agrees with that of Th. Uspensky, Sbornik 
V. J. Lamanskomu., 28 f. and B. A. Pancenko, “Krestjanskaja sobstvennost v_ Vizantii. 
Zemledelceskii zakon i monasterskie dokumenty” in Izv. Russk. Archaeol. Inst. v. K/le 9 (Sofia, 
1904), 96.. For the date. of this Document see F. Dolger, “Chronologischen und Proso- 
pographisches . . .” p. 314, no. 115. . 

*® Scholars generally do not distinguish between the paroikoi of a pronoea and paroikoi as 
tenant-peasants. For instance F. Dolger wrote in his review of Mutafciev’s work (Byz. Zeit- 
schrift, 26:109): ““What we hardly dare believe, but what is undeniable on the basis of the 
sources, namely, that by the introduction of pronoea the tax payers concerned were reduced 
simply to the status of paroikoi, and, therefore, became unfree, was in Byzantium hardly 
worthy of discussion . . . The peasants of the villages, whose income was granted to a 
pronoetes, were simply designated as paroikoi.” Dolger again expressed this view a few years 
later, “Zur Textgestaltung der Lavra-Urkunden,” 59. The distinguished German scholar was, 
of course, well acquainted with the Chrysobull that Alexius I granted to the monks of Laura 
(see note 50) in 1084 by which he assured them that the grant of Cassandra to his brother 
Adrian did not make them the paroikoi of the latter. They remained as free as before except 
that now they paid their taxes to Adrian instead of to the imperial treasury. However, Délger 
dismisssed this document as an isolated example. 

_ ™° Lawsuits involving property disputes among the inhabitants of a pronoea were judged 
by the pronoetes with the help of the xpeirroves, i.e., the more distinguished element, of the 
pronoea. .Miklosich et. Miiller, op. cit., 4:81. ‘O Svan érrémepe THV TOLAVTHY KploLW Tpos 
Tovs olkodeoTOTAs THS Tpovoias a’Tov, Bore THPNOAVaL axpLBds THv UroMeow Kat eEicedoat adTovs. 
cuvaxOevres yoov Graytes of KpeitToves THs Tpovoias adTod . . - Expwav ddixws A€yew Tov THodéayv. 
Lawsuits involving a pronoetes or the paroikoi of a pronoetes with another party not included 
in the pronoia were judged by the military governor of the region. Ibid., 4:239-40, 36 ff; 419. 
™ Tbid., 4:81. For text see preceding note. 
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The pronoea as a grant for soldiers was already used by Alexius Com- 
nenus,~ but it was Manuel who seems to have generalized it.** Manuel 
introduced into the army organization many westerners, especially Italians, 
and to many of them he made grants of pronoeae.’* As considerable 
amount of land must have been needed for these grants it is not impossible 
that Manuel issued the chrysobull of 1158 as one means of making this 
land available. Granting monastic lands to foreigners might have involved 
him into difficulties with the church and that may have been the reason why 
Manuel tried to determine what lands exactly belonged to the monasteries. 
On the other hand, allowing the monasteries to extend their possessions in- 
definitely would reduce the land available for grants of pronoeae, hence the 
prohibition to acquire new lands. But as this prohibition could also arouse 
the opposition of the monks, he tried to soften it by a wide grant of exemp- 
tions on the property which they already possessed. The less land the 
monasteries possessed the more should be available for grants of pronoeae, 
for the granting of land belonging to the laity was politically less dangerous. 
Besides, the change involved in such a grant was not radical; it involved 
simply the change of one master for another, the fiscal agent of the govern- 
ment for the pronoetes. It is quite possible that most of the Italians introduced 
into the army organization of the empire were granted pronoeae not far 
from Constantinople, for it was necessary to keep an eye on them. This 
would explain the reason why the chrysobull of 1158 applied only to the 
monasteries located in, or in the neighborhood of, Constantinople. 

The monastic policy of Manuel was subtle and fine, designed to check 
the growth of monastic properties by combining the granting of privileges 
with the impositions of restrictions. But the monks were too powerful. 
Manuel was finally compelled to remove the restrictions, but along with the 
restrictions he removed also some of the privileges. The brief summary of 
the Novel of 1176, the text of which has not been preserved, is the proof for 
this.**° In the measure of 1158 and in that of 1176 restrictions and privileges 

In a document of 1167, deciding a dispute between the monastery of Laura and certain 
soldiers over a certain estate, it is stated that the land in question had been previously granted 
as pronoea to certain soldiers by Alexius Comnenus. Rouillard and Collomp, op. cit., 158 ff. 
See also Dolger, “Zur Textgestaltung der Laura-Urkunden.” 59. 

™ Nicetas Choniates, op. cit., 272. iéro 16 Sivos rév OTpatevpdatwv Tais Aeyopéevats Ta 
Tapotkwy Swpeats- | | . 

™ A grant of pronoea to Italians is referred to in western document as feudum. G. L. Fr. 
Tafel and G. M. Thomas, Urkunden zur dlteren Handels- und Staatsgeschichte der Republic 
Venedig, 1 (Vienna, 1856), 518, “et de toto feudo quod et Manuel quondam defunctus Im- 
perator dedit patri meo.” Concerning the grants of pronoeae to Italians see also, Th. Uspen- 
sky, Sbornik V. J. Lamanskomu, 6. 

™* Zachariae von Lingenthal, op. cit., 3:502. *Aredv6n kara tov iovviov paiva tas O iv. 
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went together; the measure of 1158 imposed the restrictions and granted the 
privileges; that of 1176 removed the restrictions and also some of the privi- 
leges. Manuel apparently was anxious to check the growth of monastic 
properties, and his reason for this must have been particularly important. 
The monastic policy pursued by the Comneni was not always friendly 
toward the monasteries. But this was rather for reasons of state than out of 
disrespect for, or hostility toward, the monastic life. The Comneni were 
able and clever men and above all good soldiers, but in matters of faith and 
in their sentiments toward the monastic life they did not differ much from 
the vast majority of their contemporaries. They believed in the monastic 
life as they believed in Orthodoxy. Isaac Comnenus died a monk and 
Alexius Comnenus, besides granting important privileges and exemptions 
to monasteries, tried hard, as is shown by his support of Christodoulus, the 
founder of the monastery of St. John the Theologian in the island of Patmos, 
to revive the ancient purity of monasticism."** Manuel too, although criti- 
cizing his father and grandfather for the various grants which they made to 
monasteries, was an admirer of, and believer in, the monastic life. This is 
shown by his foundation of the monastery of Kataskepe where he hoped to 
revive the ancient ideals of the monastic life. Besides, the privileges which 
he granted to monasteries outweighted by far the restrictions which he im- 
posed. Manuel came to be known as the friend of the monks. His benevo- 
lence to them is recalled with emphasis in the measure which the regency 
issued in 1181 in the name of his son, Alexius II, granting numerous privi- 
leges to the monasteries in an effort to win the support of the monks against 
the growing strength of Andronicus.’ Manuel himself gave his wish to have 
the support of the monks as one of his principal reasons for his decision to 


issue the chrysobull of 11587" 


ebepyerixatatov xpvaoBovdor, Kat dia TodTo TaVTA TA MLOvacTNplLaka aKivyTa VTO TOV dvaypaewy 
ipmatovro. See also C. Uspensky, op. cit., 94; Vasiliev, History of the Byzantine empire, 2:137. 

© QOeconomos, op. cit., 142 ff. ; 

™ Zachariae von Lingenthal, op. cit., 3:505-506. ‘H Baotrcia pov, tas ex Tav tyerepwv 
ebyOv auvdpoews xpnCovoa Kat év Ta0L Kat’ tyvos Baivew rod év paxapia TH Anger Bacrr€ws adBevrov 
kai matpos atras Oédovoa, Kai TO epi TOUS dvareBewevovs vuds TO Oe@ eepyetiKoy Exeivov 
pipetaOar mponpyta. Cognasso writes about the issuance of this measure: “Assai probabilement, 
appunto durante questi contrasti, il Reggente pubblicava in nome di Alessio IJ una novella 
nella quale questi dichiarava di voler imitare il padre anche nella protezione dei monaci — 
avendo grande bisogno delle loro preghiere —, e confermava ai monasteri i privilegi concessi 
loro dagli imperatori precedenti, in ispecie da Manuele, ordinando agli esattori di cancellare 
senz’altro dai loro registri dei contribuenti le proprieta monastiche. I] governo cercava di 
riacquistare partigiani.” F. Cognasso, Partiti politici e lotte dinastiche in Bisanzio alla morte 
di Manuele Comneno, in Memorie della Reale Accademia delle Scienze di Torino: Scienze 
Morali, Storiche e Filologiche, 2nd series, 62 (Torino, 1912), 246. 

"8 Zachariae von Lingenthal, op. cit., 3:450-51. dua 8 Bovrdopevn (4 BactAreia pov) Kal 
rovs aTpatutas Tod peyddov Bactéws xpioTodb SyAovort, Tovs 8 abrov tov povnpn Biov mpoedo- 
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IV 


The events of 1204, the capture of Constantinople by the Latins and the 
dissolution of the Byzantine empire, were of capital importance not only for 
the history of the Balkan peninsula and the Near East in general, but for the 
history of Europe as a whole. They sharpened the religious antagonism 
between the Greeks and the Latins and set in motion the process of the 
political and internal disintegration of the Christians of the Balkan penin- 
sula, a process which made possible the great victories of the Ottoman Turks 
in the fourteenth century and their capture of Constantinople in 1453. But 
the political revolution which the Fourth Crusade brought about did not 
affect radically the social structure of the lands which had formerly belonged 
to the Byzantine empire. When the Latins took over the empire they found 
its social structure substantially not very different from their society in the 
west, and they were contented to let it stay as it was, satisfied with the taxes 
and corvées exacted from the peasants. The imperial property was con- 
fiscated and many of the Greek magnates were dispossessed, but many also 
were not disturbed. This was particularly true of the lands that came under 
the domination of the Venetians, and of the Morea. In 1207 the island of 
Corfu was granted by Venice to Angelo Acotanto and Petro Michaeli, and 
in the agreement it was stipulated that the status of everyone in the island 
should remain the same and that no one should be required to pay more 
than he used to pay at the time of the Greek emperors." A similar stipula- 
tion was included in the treaties that Venice concluded with Ravano dalle 
Carceri and his successors in 1211 and 1216 respectively concerning the 
island of Negropont (Euboea ).”° In the Morea also a general understand- 
ing was reached between the French and the Greek magnates, providing 


for the retention by the latter of most of their possessions."*" Thus many of 
the Greek magnates were left untouched, provided they swore allegiance to 


pévous Kal THv mavorAlav éevdvoapevovs Tod mvevparos, ovppaxous Exe Kal ouvacmiordas ioXupovs 
KaTa TOV Opwpevwv Kat dopdtwy éxOpav. 

“’ Tafel and Thomas, op. cit., 2:57. “Quos omnes et alios in ipsis insulis consistentes 
debemus in suo statu tenere, nichil ab aliquo amplius exigentes, quam quod facere con- 
sueuerant temporibus Gregorum Imperatorum.” 

™ Ibid., 2:95, 183. “Grecos autem tenebo in eo statu, quo domini Emanuelis Imperatoris 
tempore tenebantur. Faciam etiam, quod omnes, qui per me sunt in insula et erunt in antea 
et Latini et omnes magnates Greci, uobis iurent fidelitatem.” 

™ The Chronicle of Morea, ed. by John Schmitt (London, 1904), 112. 

Ki ddorov éowpevtncay éxel eis tHv ’AvdpaBida, 
TO dpxovToddyt Tod Mopéws, OAs THs Mecapéas, 
éroixacw ovpBiBaow pera Tov Kapraveony, 

Tt OAa Ta GpxyovTdrovAa, Srov elyacw mpovoies, 
va éxovow 6 kata els, Tpds THY ovciay Srov ElxeV, 
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the new masters. Nor were the peasants radically affected by the political 
changes. They remained subject to the same charges as before. 

Like the Greek empire, the Greek church, as an autonomous and inde- 
pendent body, came to an end in the lands occupied by the Latins, following 
the capture of Constantinople. Many of the churches of the capital had 
been destroyed; others were despoiled. The patriarchate and most of the 
episcopal sees were vacated by the Greeks and occupied by the Latins. The 
rule set down by Innocent III in this matter was this: where the population 
was entirely Greek, Greek ecclesiastics were to be appointed; where there 
were also Latins, Latin ecclesiastics were to be preferred, but whether Greek 
or Latin they were to recognize the authority of Rome.’ What happened 
to the churches also happened to the monasteries. Many were destroyed; 
others were deserted by the Greeks; some were taken over by the Latins." 
Those that still remained in the possession of the Greeks lost most of their 
property. Of these the least to suffer were the monasteries of Mount Athos 
which were early taken under the protection of the emperor Henry. Pre- 
served still in the monastery of Laura is a picture depicting Henry as the 
restorer of the monastery.” 

The question of the disposal of church and monastic property came 
early under the consideration of the Latin leaders. In March, 1204 an agree- 
ment was reached between the Venetians and the French, providing for the 
division of the church and monastic properties, and allowing the clergy a 
share sufficiently large to maintain itself honorably.*°® But Innocent III 


tiv dvOpwréav Kal THv oTparelav, TOcOV va Tod évepetvy, 
Kal T° GAAO TO mEepaoTeEpov va pepiCovv of PpayKor 

Kal of YwpLaTes TOY XwpLOV va OTEKO WOaY TOUS TpaV. 

* Apxovtas €& éBadaow Kat dAdovs €& Ppayxovs, 

OTEep ELolpacacLy TOUS TOTOVS KAL Tpovotes. 

2 Tdem.; The French version of the Chronicle of Morea says about the agreement reached 
between the Greeks and the French: “se acorderent avec le Champenois en tel maniere que 
li gentil homme grec qui tenoient fiez et terres et les casaux dou pays eust cescun et tenist 
selonc sa qualité; et le surplus fust departi a nostre gent; et que le peuple payaissent et 
servicent ainxi comme il estoient usé a la seignorie de lempereor de Constantinople.” 
Chronique de Morée, ed. Jean Longnon (Paris, 1911), 34. 

3 Innocent III wrote to Morosini on August 2, 1206: “Ad quod fraternitati tuae breuiter 
respondemus, quod in illis Ecclesiis, in quibus sunt sohimmodo Graeci, Graecos debes 
episcopos ordinare, si tales ualeas reperire, qui nobis et tibi devoti et fideles existant, et a te 
consecrationem velint accipere humiliter et deuote. In illis vero, in quibus cum Latinis Graeci 
sunt mixti, Latinos praeficias, et praeferas ipsos Graecis.” Tafel and Thomas, op. cit., 2:24. 

4 Thid., 2:25. 

5 C, Paparegogoulos, ‘Ioropia tod ‘EAAnviKod “EOvous edited by P. Karolides (Athens, 
1925), 5:31. 

6 Tafel and Thomas, op. cit., 1:451. “de possessionibus vero ecclesiarum tot et tantum 
clericis et ecclesiis debent provideri, quo honorifice possint vivere et substentari. Relique vero 
possessiones ecclesiarum dividi et partiri debent secundum ordinem presignatum.” 
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vigorously opposed the execution of this agreement. Writing to Baldwin, 
the newly elected emperor of the Latin empire, in November, 1204, Inno- 
cent admonished him to guard faithfully and carefully the property of the 
church, both movable and immovable, until he could safely and without 
any confusion dispose of it, rendering unto Caesar what was Caesar's and 
unto God what was God’s.*” Innocent was especially firm in his corre- 
spondence with the Duke of Venice,*”* but despite his vigorous protests con- 
siderable church property was seized by the secular rulers, for in the agree- 
ment reached between the patriarch of Constantinople, Thomas Morosini, 
and the emperor Henry, on March 17, 1206, the question was of recompen- 
sating the church for the property that had been taken away from it.” 
According to this agreement the church was to be allowed one fifteenth of 
the property outside of Constantinople conquered or to be conquered. Of 
the property seized in Constantinople the church was to receive, payable by 
Henry, one fifteenth of the value of this property. But this share of the 
church did not include monastic properties. All monasteries and monastic 
properties whether located in the city or not were to remain in the possession 
of the church.*” 

The agreement of 1206 did not settle definitely the relations between 
the new states and the church over the question of church and monastic 
properties. The rulers of the new states, as, for example, Geoffrey Villehar- 
douin of Achaea and Otho de la Roche of the Duchy of Athens, not only 
confiscated church and monastic properties but sought also to restrict the 
growth of these properties by probihiting their subjects to make any grants 
to the church.” The question was taken up again at the council held at 
Ravennike, a valley located in the neighborhood of Thermopylae. The coun- 
cil, called together by emperor Henry, met on May 2, 1210, and was attended 
by the important ecclesiastics and feudal barons of the new states, including 
the emperor Henry and the patriarch Morosini. The agreement reached 
provided that the churches and monasteries, located in the regions between 
Thessalonica and Corinth, were to have their properties restored; that they 


“ Ibid., 1:517, “attentius provisurus, ut ecclesiastica bona, tam immobilia, quam mobilia, 
diligenter facias et fideliter custodiri, donec per nostrae dispositionis arbitrium salubriter 
ordinentur, ut, quae sunt Caesaris, Caesari, et quae sunt Dei, Deo sirie confusione reddantur.” 

8 Tbid., 1:534. 

— ™ Tbid., 2:32. “Dominus Henricus de consilio et assensu omnium Principum, Baronum, 
Militum et populi dat Ecclesiis et promittit se daturum in earundem recompensationem 
possessionum . . .” 

© Thid., 2:31-84. 

“ Innocentii HI PP. Regestorum lib. XIII, Migne Patrologia Latina, 216 (Paris, 1891), 
p. 302, let., 110. See also Gregorovius-Lambros, ‘Icropia ris TléAews *AOnvav (Athens, 1904), 
1:488. 
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were not to be disturbed in the possession of these or any others that they 
might acquire; that these properties were to be free of all charges save the 
land tax (acrostichon), such as was paid at the time of the capture of Con- 
stantinople; and that only if the churches failed to pay this tax would the 
lay rulers have any right to confiscate any of their property, and then only 
as much as was necessary to meet the unpaid tax.’ 

The Ravennike agreement like that of 1206 did not end the confiscations 
of church and monastic properties, especially by Geoffrey Villehardouin 
and Othon de la Roche. Geoffrey had participated in the council of Raven- 
nike, but the agreement, as it was finally drawn, did not apply to his realm. 
In the Morea one third of the property seized by the French had been al- 
lotted to the church.** But when money was needed for the defense of the 
country or for the extension of the conquest the secular authorities showed 
no hesitation in seizing the property of the church. Thus in 1219 Geoffrey IT, 
now prince of Achaea, seeking the conquest of Monemvasia, a stronghold 
which was still in the hands of the Greeks, requested from the ecclesiastical 
authorities the military aid owed them by reason of the lands which they 
had received. They replied that, as their prince, they owed him honor and 
respect, nothing more. Their lands, they said, they held not from him, but 
from the pope. Geoffrey’s reaction was quick. He seized all the property 
of the church and with the revenue derived thereof he built the fortress of 
Glarentza, known then as Clermont (Xdovyodré:). Immediately after the 
seizure the local prelates excommunicated him, but Geoffrey continued to 
hold the property until the fortress was built, and then appealed to the pope 

12 Thid., 968-972. “Renuntiaverunt quidem domini Nameus Roffredus comestabulus regni 
Thessalonici, Otto de Roccha dominus Athenarum, Guido marchio, Ravinus dominus insulae 
Nigripontis, Raynerius de Tracort, comes Bertuldus, Nicolaus de Sacto Omer, Guillelmus de 
Banel, Guillelmus de Arsa pro se et hominibus suis et fidelibus et vassalis, in manibus 
supradicti domini patriarchae recipientis pro Ecclesia nomine domini papae et suo et archi- 
episcoporum et episcoporum infra dictos terminos positorum et ecclesiarum cunctarum, omnes 
ecclesias et monasteria, possessiones redditus, mobilia et immobilia bona, et universa jura 
Ecclesiae Dei, volentes et firmissime promittentes dictas ecclesias et monasteria cum omnibus 
rebus suis habitis et habendis, et personas in eis positas et ponendas, et claustra ecclesiarum, 
et servientes et servos et ancillas et homines, et universa suppellectilia et bona libera et abso- 
luta per se successoresque suos, homines, milites, vassallos, fideles, servientes et servos in 
perpetuum permanere ab omnibus angariis et parangariis, taliis, servitiis et servitutibus uni- 
versis, et excepto acrostico tantum, quod eis debent cuncti sive Latin sive Graeci tam in 
dignitatibus quam in minoribus officiis et ordinibus constituti propter terras quas tenent ab 
ipsis, si quas tenent vel tenuerunt, quod tempore captionis civitatis regiae Constantinopoli- 
tanae solvebatur a Graecis.” I do not know why Rambaud (Lavisse and Rambaud, op. cit., 
2:859) writes: “a l’assemblée du Val de Ravenika, ils s’étaient occupés de restreindre les 
empiétement des églises: a Yavenir elles ne pourraient acquérir que des biens meubles.” 
Ferradou (op. cit., 58) makes the same statement but his reference is to Rambaud. 


*8 The Chronicle of Morea, 175: af éxxAnoies kpatodow oda 76 Tpitov To} Mopéws, odov Tod 
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with whom he finally reached an understanding (1222) on the basis of the 
Ravennike agreement.’** 

The Fourth Crusade, whatever its original character may have been, 
became, following the departure of the crusaders from Venice, a secular 
affair. In the division of the spoils, following the capture of Constantinople, 
the leaders tried at first to treat with the property of the church in the same 
way as they treated with the property of the laity. The vigorous intervention 
of Innocent III prevented this, and despite the numerous confiscations of 
church property by the rulers of the new states, the church managed on the 
whole to retain much of its property and many of its privileges. This was 
important for the later history of Byzantium, for with the recovery of most 
of the territories lost to the Latins, the Greeks again took possession of their 
churches and monasteries and applied once more, as a matter of course, the 
practices and institutions which concerned their properties before 1204. 
Indeed these practices and institutions had been hardly altered by the 
political changes of 1204. In the Ravennike agreement the immunities and 
privileges of church and monastic properties were fully recognized, and the 
land tax which they were required to pay was to be no different from that 
which they paid at the time of the Greek emperors. And it is a sound in- 
ference from this that this tax too was not required from those properties 
which at the time of the Greek emperors were not subject to it. Nor was the 
practice of confiscating church property in time of need or restricting the 
further extension of it alien to the Byzantines. Many of the Greek ecclesi- 
astics and monks, of course, had fled before the Latins, but as the latter were 
driven out most of them came back or were replaced by others and resumed 
their ancient ways — the exaction of additional privileges from the govern- 
ment and the acquisition of more and more property — as though nothing 
had happened. And as far as the pro-monastic sentiment in Byzantium, and 
the relations between the state on the one hand and the church and monas- 
teries on the other with respect to the properties of the latter were concerned, 


nothing happened. 


V 


Following the capture of Constantinople the objectives of the Fourth 
Crusade were only partially realized. Important territories of the former 
Byzantine empire, Epirus, the regions around Nicaea in Asia Minor, and the 
territory along the coast of the Black Sea with Trebizond as the center, re- 
mained definitely beyond their control. There Greek rulers set themselves 


™ Ibid., 178-182; Longnon, Chronique de Moree, p. 66, note 1. See also Gregorvius- 
Lambros, op. cit., 1:435-39. 
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up and carried on the Byzantine traditions, among which monasticism oc- 
cupied first rank. In every one of these Greek states the monastic life was 
nurtured and promoted, old monasteries were revived, new ones were 
founded, and numerous grants of land and privileges were made to them. 
Of the many monastic documents that have been preserved,” those belong- 
ing to the thirteenth century form one of the richest collections and this in 
itself is sufficient testimony of the importance of the monastery in the life 
of the Greek states in the thirteenth century. These documents show, among 
other things, that the traditions, practices and the structure of the monastic 
life among the Greeks was not affected fundamentally by the tremendous 
political events of 1204. What these documents show most clearly, however, 
is the enormous concentration of property in the hands of the monasteries. 

The methods employed by the monasteries in the acquisition of property 
differed in no way from those employed in the century before as they are 
known from documents belonging to that century and the vivid description 
of Eustathius of Thessalonica. Grants by the emperors, purchases, grants 
resulting from the appeals to the piety of the faithful, outright expropria- 
tions, acquisitions through appeals to the piety of the faithful, acquisitions 
through appeals to the courts, grants by those who embraced the monastic 
life — these were the principal sources of the property acquisitions made by 
the monasteries in the thirteenth century and after. 

The rulers of the Nicene empire, the Greek state, which, by the recovery 
of most of the territory which the Latins had seized and the capture of 


*% There are now a number of collections of Byzantine documents relating to the monas- 
teries. (1) Miklosich et Miiller, op. cit., vols. 4, 5, 6. Volume four of this collection con- 
tains documents belonging almost exclusively to the thirteenth century. (2) Actes de l Athos, 
i-vi, edited by Petit, Regel, Kurts and Korablev and published as appendices to Vizantiiskij 
Vremennik, vols. 10 (1903), 12 (1906), 13 (1907), 17 (1911), 19 (1912) (this volume 
contains the Slavonic acts of the Serbian monastery of Chilandaril), 20 (1913). Most of these 
documents belong to the fourteenth century, but a number of them are of the thirteenth. 
(3) W. Regel, XpvcoBovAda kat ypappata tis ev TO “Ayo “Ope "Aw povis tod Bororediov 
(St. Petersburg, 1898). (4) T. Florinsky, Athonskie Akte (St. Petersburg, 1880). (5) Goudes, 
op. cit. The documents published by Goudes belong to the later eleventh, and early twelfth 
century. (6) Rouillard and Collomp, op. cit. Only the volume containing the acts of Laura 
to the end of the twelfth century has thus far appeared as far as I know. But the volume 
which will contain the acts of Laura of the period of the Paleologi is in preparation and should 
appear in the not too distant future. See Rouillard, “Les actes de Laura a Yépoque des 
Paléologues, “in Studi Bizantini e Neoellenici, 5 (Rome, 1936) (Atti del v Congresso inter- 
nazionale di studi Bizantini, Roma 20-26 settembre, 1936). (7) Th. Ouspensky and Beneche- 
vitch, op. cit. This collection contains the acts of the monastery of Vazalon, located not far 
from Trebizond. Most of the documents belong to the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
(8) A. Soloviev and V. Mosin, Sources for the history of southern Slavs. Series vi Sources in 
the Greek language. Book I: The Greek edicts of the Serbian rulers. The Serbian academy 
of sciences (Belgrad, 1936). (9) N. Bees, SepBuca Kal Bulavtiaxa ypappara Merewpov, in 
Bufavtis, 2 (Athens, 1911), 1-101. (10) P. Lemerle, Actes de Kutlumus (Paris, 1945). 
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Constantinople in 1261, became the new Byzantine empire, showed the 
greatest interest, generosity and benevolence toward the monasteries. 
Among these rulers, most outstanding in this respect were John III Dukas 
Vatatzes (1222-1254) and Michael VIII Palaeologus (1260-1282) who not 
long after his seizure of power became the restorer of the Byzantine empire 
and its first emperor. John Vatatzes was a good soldier, an efficient admin- 
istrator and a wise ruler; he was also a pious Christian whom the Greek 
church has honored by giving him a place among its saints."** His benev- 
olence for and generosity toward the monasteries was doubtless motivated 
to a considerable extent by his sincere piety. Michael Palaeologus was an 
entirely different individual. He was an adventurer without principles bent 
upon the acquisition of power. He showed great military ability, clever 
diplomacy, and vigor in government, but his wisdom as a ruler is question- 
able.**’ In his attitude toward the church he was Machiavellian, and it is 
doubtful if he was sincerely pious. The benevolence and generosity which 
he showed for the monasteries were not motivated by any deep-rooted re- 
ligious conviction, but by a policy of opportunism, designed primarily to 
strengthen his position on the throne and to assure the succession of it by 
his family. Michael came to power by the way of usurpation and murder, 
and his first concern was to consolidate his position by generous distribu- 
tions to the army, the people, the aristocracy and the clergy.’** He was 
particularly anxious to win the support of the clergy because, as a competent 
modern Greek scholar has put it, “only the church would have still been 
able to clothe [him] with the cloak of legality . . . and the church alone, 
by legalizing [his] power would have been able also to influence the peo- 
ple.” **° Michael was conscious of the tremendous political influences which 
the monks wielded, and his gifts and favors to them were doubtless designed 

“A. Heisenberg, “Kaiser Johannes Batatzes der Barmherzige,” in Byz. Zeitschrift, 14 
(Leipzig, 1905), 160-233; N. Festa, “A propos d'une biographie de saint Jean le Miséri- 
cordieux,” in Vizantiiskij Vremennik, 13 (St. Petersburg, 1907), 1-85. See also Vasiliev, His- 
tory of the Byzantine empire, 2:221 f. . | 

" There is yet no good monograph on Michael Palaeologus. C. Chapman’s book, Michel 
Paléologue, restaurateur de lempire byzantin (1261-1282) (Paris, 1926), is poor and un- 
reliable. I have now under preparation a monograph that will deal with the internal condi- 
tions of the empire during the reign of Michael Palaeologus. 

™ Pachymeres, op. cit., 1:92. 7d 8& Y€ CTpaTwrikov Umepayarav, Kal Tas éxeivwv Tpovolas; 
Kav év ToAEpw mimtoiev, Kay aroOvyoKoLev, yoviKas éyKaOnoTay Tois matol, Kav TW at yvvaikes 
kaTa yaoTpos €xoev TO Kvopopovpuevov. Ibid., 1:97 f£. xai rods pev ris yepovoias obrw beyaXor peas 
eHepameve, Tpovolas TovToLs éravéwv Kal mpootibels, Kat xatpew aduels Tos wagl, TOV ayalov Ta peév 
AapBavovor Ta 8° eAmi€ovar To SE otpatwrtkov Te Kal THY TANOdY, TOs pev KaOnMEpLWais ptAoTipmiats 
apedre, Kat xpvcoBovdXous Ta Urecxnpéva ToUTOoLs Ajpou, Kal mpos TO peAAOV evOuportepous kabiora 
ws ddavarous Tas THs Cwis Tpovoias Kal Ta Siddpeva, ovrnpéota Tots raoiv EEovras, Tovs 8° eepaever, 


9 ‘ \ ‘N A , 3 4 ‘\ ? , 
avovyvus duAakas Kat ypeov Snpooiwy arodkvwv Tos dpANKOTAaS. 


co John Sycutres, “Tlepi TO oxiopa TOV "Apoenatav, in EAAnvxa, 2 (Athens, 1929), 277. 
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to win their support. But he was a man also who did not hesitate to resort 
to persecutions if some element of his policy which he considered essential 
for the preservation of the state — as, for example, his policy of the union of 
the churches — was opposed and his efforts to remove the opposition by 
conciliatory means had failed. 

In the relations between the state on the one hand and the church and 
the monasteries on the other there is no instance in the thirteenth century 
of any attempt by the state to confiscate or restrict the extension of the im- 
movable property of the church and the monasteries. If anything, the state 
contributed in the extension of these properties. Monastic properties and 
the privileges enjoyed by the monasteries were confirmed, and new prop- 
erties and privileges were granted to these monasteries by the special chryso- 
bulls which the emperors of the thirteenth century issued from time to time. 
John Vatatzes restored the monastery of the Holy Virgin, located on Mount 
Lemvo, not far from Smyrna, granted to it important properties, including 
the entire village of Vare or Mela, and numerous privileges and exemp- 
tions.’*° Included among the exemptions was the freedom from all taxes 
and obligations, except the tax known as agape and that of sitarkia." A few 
years later the sitarkia, at least for one of the properties of the monastery, is 
also found among the exemptions enjoyed by Lemvo.** When Michael 
Palaelogus came to power one of his first acts was to confirm the properties 
and privileges of the monastery of Lemvo."** Michael was most liberal in 
the issuance of chrysobulls to monasteries confirming their old possessions 
and privileges and granting them new ones. He says this himself in the 
charter (typicon) which he issued toward the end of his reign in favor of 
the monastery of Michael the Archangel, located in Mount Auxention ( Ka- 
ich-Dagh) in Bithynia.'** Among the monasteries to which such chrysobulls 
were issued were included, besides Lemvo, that of St. John the Theologian 


“© Miklosich et Miiller, op. cit., 4:1 ff. On the benevolence of John Vatatzes to monasteries 
and churches see also Gregoras, Historia, 1 (Bonn, 1829), 44 f. 

‘* Agape literally means love, but what was the tax called agape? As for the sitarkia, there 
is no general agreement among scholars. Vasilievsky (op. cit., 210:366 f.) thinks that this 
was the general land tax and George Ostrogorsky follows him: “Die landliche Steuer gemeinde 
des byzantinischen Reiches im X. Jahrh.” in Vierteljahrschrift fiir Sozial- und Wirtschafts- 
geschichte, 20 (Stuttgart, 1927), 50 f. Délger on the other hand takes it to stand for the old 
Roman annona: F. Délger, Beitrige zur Geschichte der byzantinischen Finanzverwaltung, 
57 ff. I think Vasilievsky and Ostrogorsky are right. I shall discuss the problem of taxation 
in Byzantium in my book on Michael VIII that I am now preparing. 

42 Miklosich et Miiller, op. cit., 4:45. 

83 Thid., 4:26 ff. 

 M. J. Gedeon, MixaiA Hadaoddyou tumxov Tis ext Tob Bovvod Tov Avfevriov ceBacpias 
novas MixanA rod ApxayyeAou (Athens, 1895), 53. "Eset 8 xat felis tyv Bacideov avadaBortes 
dpyyv Tas Tav mpd hudv dodipov Baciréwv 8a xpvooBovrAdwv Swpeds ev povacryptots; exkAnoiats; 
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of Patmos,** that of Our Lady, better known as the Nea Mone in Chios," 
that of Chilandari,**’ of Laura,’*® of Our Lady the Macrinitissa in Thes- 
saly,’*” of Nea Petra,*” located not far from Macrinitissa, and of others. 
Important land grants were made to St. John the Theologian of Patmos,” 
Chilandari,*’ and Nea Petra.’ Michael himself rebuilt the monastery of 
St. Demetrius in Constantinople and endowed it heavily.** This monastery 
had been founded by George Palaeologus, but was destroyed, reduced to 
fine dust (xdviv Xerrnv), as Michael himself says, during the Latin occupa- 
tion. After its restoration by Michael, the monastery of St. Demetrius came 
to be known as the special monastery of the Palaeologi."’ Michael’s son 
and successor, Andronicus JJ, a man of sincere pious inclinations, was more 
generous than his father in his grants of land and privileges to monasteries.’ 
Although, shortly after the end of the thirteenth century, because of the 
deterioration of the external position of the empire and the financial bank- 
ruptcy of the state he found it necessary to recall some of these grants.**’ 
The imperial grants which were made to the monasteries in the thirteenth 
century constituted the corner stone upon which the monasteries built by 
other means in the concentration of large properties in their hands. 


TOAECLV, GpXovel, Kal mpogwrors Erepols, amapaAAdkTws éoTépapey TE Kal exvpwoapev, ov Dem SE 
Tas ék ToUTwy mAElovs Kat érnuéjcapev. One of the first steps which Michael took when he re- 
occupied Constantinople in 1261 was to reestablish and reorganize the monasteries in Con- 
stantinople which had been destroyed during the Latin occupation. Pachymeres, op. cit., 
1:164. See also G. Rouillard, “La politique de Michel VIII Paléologue a l’égard de monas- 
téres,” Etudes Byzantines, I (Paris, 1943), 73-84. 

“° Miklosich et Miiller, op. cit., 6:199 ff. 

“8 Tbid., 5:10 ff. 

“" Actes de lAthos, Vizantiiskij Vremennik, Prilozhnie k xvii tomu, p. 18, no. 8. 

“° G. Rouillard, “Les Actes de Laura a l’époque des Paléologues,” 301. 

“° Miklosich et Miiller, op. cit., 4:330 ff. 

 Tbid., 4:333 ff; 336 ff; 340 ff. 

* Thid., 6:200 ff; 232. 

*” Actes de l Athos, Vizantiiskij Vremennik, Prilozhnie k xvii tomu, p. 17, no. 7. 

** Miklosich et Miiller, op. cit., 4:338. 

™ YJ. G. Troitzki, Imp. Michaelis Palaeologi de vita sua opusculum necnom regulae quam 
monasterio S. Demetrii praescripsit fragmentum, in Khristianskoe Ctenie, nos. 11-12 (St. 
Petersburg, 1885), 539. 4 Baowrela pov eos yxdpite kal cuvdpoe Tod Weiov paprupos Anpntpiov 
dvioTnOL TA TENTWKOTA TavTA Kal KaTecKappéeva eAevbépa yxelpi Kal Samdvy, Kal eis THy e€ apyis 
éravayel EvTpPETELAY, MOVACTHPLOV TE GVASELKVCL, Kal povaxors eyKaToiKiLer pds Meod edapéornow 
KTNOELS TE TOUTOLS APtEpol Kai mpoddduv mpoaTiOnar apoppds, é& wv exouev Gv Samravay Kal Tas dAXAas 
dvaykas GromipmrAdvat TOU GHpaTos. 

* Codinus, De officiis (Bonn, 1839), 80. 

™ For instance, in 1286 Andronicus II granted to the monastery of Zographou in the village 
of Lozikin 400 modioi of land. Actes de l’ Athos, Vizantiiskij Vremennik, Prilozhnie k xiii tomu, 
p. 27, no. 10. The same emperor granted to the monastery of Chilandari some time before 
1317, 200 modioi. Vizan. Vrem., Prilozhnie k xvii tomu, p. 76. Many other examples can 
be given. 

** See below, p. 111. 
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Among these means, purchases, donations by the faithful, and litigations 
were most productive of results. The general instability of the period, the 
continuous wars, the heavy taxes and the ruthlessness of the officials brought 
general ruin to the peasants and forced many of them to sell their posses- 
sions. Those who bought them were frequently the monasteries. Acts of 
sale preserved, which show the deplorable condition into which the small 
peasants were reduced by the general disturbances of the period, are nu- 
merous. For instance, in 1271 a certain Michael Martinus and his wife sold 
to the founders of the monastery of Nea Petra in Thessaly their only vine- 
yard because, as they put it, the universal shortage of grain had reduced 
them into destitution and threatened them together with their young chil- 
dren with famine.** In the following year another peasant, Constantine 
Katzidones by name, sold his vineyard to the same monastery because the 
daily incursion which his region suffered reduced him into such a degree of 
poverty that his family did not have the necessary food. He wanted to use 
the proceeds from the sale of his vineyard to buy an oxen with which he 
might earn his living by plowing the fields of others.” Another person sold 
his mill to the same monastery, again because of the universal lack of grain 
which had continued for a long time. Poverty and loneliness were the rea- 
sons given by a woman, Zoe by name, for the sale of her property, again to 
the same monastery. The price paid for this property was fixed at five 
nomismata, but obviously it was worth much more than that, for it was 
stipulated in the act of sale that the monastery would accept Zoe as a nun, 
maintain her to the end of her life, and then give her a decent burial." The 
almost continuous wars decimated entire families, and the property belong- 

* Miklosich et Muller, 4:400. Kai yap ered) dro tis ayav orevoywpias Kai TTwXElas HOV 
THS Mooyevoperys ijuly ek Tis ToAVXpOvioy KOGMLKTS OLTOOELAS KATHYTHOApEV Eis TaVTEAR Grropiay ws 
kat aitns THs dvayKalas Tpodas voTepeioOat, k’avredbev Kivduvevoney AwayxovnOnvat avy Tois avynAtKoLs 
rao hav, Suyvejev ws ert mavTeAc Suampace éxrroinoacbat TO yoviKoy pov. 

 Ibid., 408. Kai yop éredy dao trav xabypepwov épddwy tav érepyouevwv TH XOpa Mev TH 
BeAcotivov eis mavTeA} Gropiay KaTnvTncapev yupviTetovTes Ws Kal adTHs oxedov THS dvayKatas 
tpopns vatepeicbar, Seiv GnOnpev Kal’ éEavtorts ovvdiacKkedpevor Exrorjcacbat rt mavTEedcl dtaTrpacet 
16 dpré\ov jpav . . - Kat dd Tob Tiysjparos Tovrov eEwvycacbar Botv dporijpa Kat épyaleoIat rHv 
Boreipav yiv, iva Kav cx TovTov Thy CwdpKeav Nudv Exopev GvvaTepyTov- In the same year and for 
the same reason his brother John sold to the same monastery his vineyards. Ibid., 410. Kat 
{pels Kara Tov Blov atevoxwpotpevor EK Tis TO TEV avvexovans KalpiKnS TOV TpaypaTwv dve_adtas 
Kal moAvxpoviov oitodetas . . - Poverty was the reason given by another peasant, Nicolas 
Bardas, for the sale of his vineyard to the monastery of Nea Petra. He too wanted to buy an 
ox with which he would cultivate the land in order to feed and cover himself. Ibid., 408. 
Kal yap éreidy dd ris mpogovons por oTevoxwpias Kat TTwWXElas Kal yuLVOTYTOS Eis TOV TapovTa. 
éurepioratov Kaipov 7OéAnoa éxroinocacbar emt Siampace mavTedAd TO Tap’ €“400 ve“opevov Kat 
Seorrofdpevov yovrkov pov dumredov - - - ws av Sid TOO Tysnpatos TovTOV eLwvyowpa Body aGpoThpa 
Kapatnpov Kal épyalopat &° ad’rod Kat Kataorépw, eb te isxvow, adda Kal THY YUpVwolV pov 


, 
GKETUCOW + = - 


*° Thid., 393-396. 
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ing to such families was often donated to monasteries. A certain Maria 
Tzarchalina gave to the monastery of Vazalon, located not far from Trebi- 
zond, her property for the salvation of her soul, that of her husband and 
those of her parents, adding in the act of donation, however, that her five 
sons were in captivity, and that if they returned they were to have their 
shares, but if not, these shares too were to go to the monastery." Another 
woman, Anna Elaphinava by name, made the monastery of Vazalon the 
heir for half of her property, because she had been deprived of her relatives 
by the incursions of the enemy.” The same monastery also obtained the 
property of the nun Anysia but it was stipulated that if her relatives returned 
from captivity they were to have their share." Monasteries were especially 
anxious to obtain lands contiguous to their own. A certain Irene granted to 
the monastery of Lemvo a field of forty modii for the salvation of her soul 
after the monks appealed to her to let them have it because it was near to 
other fields which they already possessed.** In the village of Palatia, not 
far from Miletus, there was a field owned by peasants which gave access to 
the monastery of St. John. The founder of this monastery, a certain Koutzo- 
manikos, had tried hard to obtain this field for the monastery, but the peas- 
ants refused to sell. Koutzomanikos, however, entered it among the proper- 
ties of the monastery in the belief that the peasants would be eventually 
forced to sell or donate it to the monastery. But the peasants held on to their 
field while the monks, finding that it was listed among their properties, laid 
claims to it. The case was finally brought to the courts where a decision 
favorable to the peasants was rendered.’™ 

Litigations over property, initiated by the monks, were numerous. Re- 
course to the courts was indeed one of the principal weapons used by the 
monasteries to extend their properties. They held tenaciously to the slight- 
est claim, carried the case to the courts again and again, and, if necessary 
to the emperor, until a decision favorable to them was rendered. The case 
involving the property of the Gunaropuli is the best illustration of this. 

“ Th. Ouspensky and Benechevitch, op. cit., 17. eva: 8 kal of révre pov raides aixpadwro.. 
éav EXOovv ds Exouv THV pwoipay av’tav. «i 8 obyi, ds eivat cis THv povyv dd Spov Kal TOTAPOD, KHTOU 
kat d€vdpwv, ys xepoatas Kal ALBadiwv. 

™ Ibid., 89. éwet dia tis dmedevoews tov ’Ayapyvev dreheipOncay of Kata ovyyeveiay por 
duadepovtes ete. | : 

“ Ibid.. 57. Kai dv rixy xai épyovrat ra aiyuddwra pov, ds EXovv TO pepTiKoy Tous. % Se 
cduxnuov poipa oon pe Suapépe €& dAoKANpov adinue abra eis THY ocBaopiay povny tov ZaBovddv. 
el O€ Kal OvK EpxovTat TA aixudrwTd pov ds elvat Oa THS MOVAS- 

™ Miklosich et Miiller, op. cit., 4:282. Thy onpepov 8 mpooeNGovres of povayor Kal 
mapakaheoavTe. Huds Kal pynuocvvoy exe emayyeddpevor ev TH adtav povn dua TO wAnowdlewv TO 
ToLodTrov Xwpag.ov Tv xwpapiuy THs ToLavTyS movijs, dmoxapiloueba TobTO mpods Thy a’tnv Bacir.Knv 


‘N rant ¢ A 
Povnv Woxikijs Evexa OwTnpias TUav. 


™ T[bid., 6:156. 
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Two brothers, Michael and John Gunaropulos, and their cousin Nicholas, 
possessed a number of fields in a place called Demosion which was located 
in the village of Vare or Mela in the neighborhood of Smyrna. However, 
the metropolitan of Smyrna disputed the possession of these fields and three 
of his tenant peasants ( paroikoi) occupied them by force and refused to pay 
any rental. The Gunaropuli were the paroikoi of Basil Blatteros and they 
appealed to him for help. In June, 1207, Blatteros protested to the emperor 
on their behalf and the emperor ordered an investigation.“ What the result 
of the investigation was is not known, but in November of the same year the 
Gunaropuli sold one fourth of their property in Demosion to Basil Blatteros 
for forty nomismata."" In the following year Nicholas Gunaropulos, now a 
monk by the name of Nicodemus, sold the rest of his property in Demosion 
to the family of Blatteros.’** Whether his cousins also sold the rest of their 
property in Demosion is not definitely known but in 1225 Nicodemus, in 
affirming that he had sold all of his property in Demosion to Basil Blatteros, 
added that he had heard his cousins say that they too were about to sell to 
Blatteros what remained of their property in Demosion.*” By 1230 the 
property formerly owned by the Gunaropuli passed into the hands of the 
vestiarites John Rabdokanakes, who had married the daughter of Blatteros, 
in the form of dowery.*” 

Demosion, as has been said, was located in the village of Vare, known 
also as Mela, and that village had been granted to the monastery of Lemvo 
in 1228 by an imperial chrysobull.’” The monks of Lemvo understood the 
grant to include all the properties located in Vare, and consequently con- 
sidered the property which the Blatteros family had bought from the 
Gunaropuli as belonging to them. They must have tried to take possession 
of this property not long after the grant of Vare was made to them, for in 
1230 Rabdokanakes complained to the emperor that the monks of Lemvo 
were trying to seize his property in Demosion and asked for an imperial 
order that would confirm his rights to it. As Rabdokanakes was a person of 
some influence, he obtained the order, which, in addition to confirming his 
rights to the property in question, ordered the monks to stop trying to ap- 
propriate it for themselves.’” This order, however, did not stop the monks; 
they continued in their efforts to take possession of this property and in 1232 


1 Thid., 4:217 £. For date, F. Délger, “Chronologischen u. Prosopographisches zur byz. 
Geschichte des 13 Jahr.,” p. 315, no, 131. 

7 Miklosich et Miiller, op. cit., 4:185 f. 

8 Thid., 183. 

6° Thid., 189 f. 

"0 Thid., 218. For date, F. Délger, “Chronologischen . . .” p. 315, no. 182. 

7 Miklosich et Miiller, op. cit., 4:2. 

“2 Thid., 218. For date, F. Dolger, “Chronologischen . . .” p. 315, no. 182. 
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persuaded the emperor to issue another order,’ which, in effect, canceled 
the one which had been issued on behalf of Rabdokanakes. Both he and his 
mother-in-law were ordered to get out of Vare and to stop molesting the 
monks, for Vare, once held by Blatteros as pronoea,*™* now belonged to the 
monastery. 

But Rabdokanakes was a man as tenacious and influential as the monks. 
He again appealed to the emperor and again succeeded in obtaining an 
order confirming his rights to the property in question. The order was issued 
in June, 1233 and stated categorically that the property belonged to him 
without any question; that the monks had no right to it; and that if they 
continued to use it they had to pay the required rental for it.” But this 
order did not end the case, for the monks went back to the emperor. They 
did not contest the contention of Rabdokanakes that his father-in-law had 
bought the property from the Gunaropuli, but they maintained that the sale 
was fraudulent and illegal, for, at the time it was transacted, the Gunar- 
opuli were the paroikoi of Blatteros. And they again pointed out that the 
property was located within the boundaries of the village of Vare and that 
village had been granted to them in its entirety. Apparently this time the 
emperor decided to settle the question once and for all, and instead of issu- 
ing another order, he instructed Demetrius Tornikes, an important official, 
to investigate the case and reach a final decision. After a careful investiga- 
tion Tornikes rendered a decision favorable to the monastery. He based his 
decision on two different counts: (1) the original sale was illegal, firstly, 
because the Gunaropuli had no right to sell the land, for they possessed it as 
paroikoi, and secondly, because those subject to taxation could not sell the 
land which they occupied to those who held that land as pronoea; and (2) 
the land in question was located in the village of Vare, where the widows of 
John and Michael Gunaropulus still lived as paroikoi, and that village had 
been granted to the monastery."”° A provision was included in the decision, 
however, to the effect that if Rabdokanakes would swear that his father-in- 
law had actually bought the land, then the monastery would be required to 
reimburse to him the exact amount that had been paid for the land. The 
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decision of Tornikes was confirmed by an imperial order, issued in July, 
123387" 

The land which was recovered by the monastery was turned over to the 
Gunaropuli, who, as paroikoi of the monastery, owed to the latter certain 
services and obligations. Possibly under the instigation of Rabdokanakes, 
who seems not to have abandoned all hope of recovering this property, the 
Gunaropuli did not take immediate possession of the property but sought to 
transfer it to some other person. In August, 1234 an imperial order was 
issued to Constantine Lascares, Duke of the theme of Thrakesion, ordering 
him to revise the census book of the village of Vare, to register the paroikoi 
living there, to determine their status and taxes on the basis of their posses- 
sions, and not to permit the Gunaropuli to transfer the land, which they once 
sold to Blatteros and which was recently recovered by the monastery, to 
another person, something which they were trying to do. If the Gunaropuli 
wished to occupy the land themselves, they could do so, but they had to pay 
the taxes to the monastery and discharge all the obligations that a paroikos 
owed to his land. If, however, they were not able to take possession of it 
themselves, the land was to go to the monastery."’* The Gunaropuli appar- 
ently were considered the owners of the land. What had been granted to 
the monastery were the taxes and other obligations to which the land was 
subject. The monastery was anxious to remove Rabdokanakes because he 
was an influential person who might have not only failed to discharge the 
various obligations to which the land in question was subject, but might 
have used that land as the nucleus for the acquisition of more at the expense 
of the monastery. 

The case was finally and definitely settled in 1236. In that year, Rabdo- 
kanakes, his wife Anna, and his mother-in-law, gave to the monastery of 
Lemvo a written statement in which they declared that they had unjustly 
held the land in Demosion; that Blatteros had never bought that land, and 
that he had come in possession of it by violence. Consequently, they con- 
tinued, their contentions in their long dispute with the monastery over this 
land were without any legal foundations. They declared further that what- 
ever rights they might still have had in the village of Vare, they transferred 
to the monastery.’” The victory of the monastery was complete. By 1250 it 
had absorbed all the property of the family of the Gunaropuli. In 1240 they 
had sold to it what fields they still possessed and in 1250 the vineyards which 


'™ Thid., 198 f. For date, F, Dolger, “Chronologischen . . .” p. 314, no. 115. 
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they still had in Demosion.**” By an extraordinary tenacity the monks suc- 
ceeded in removing the influence of a powerful individual and then absorbed 
the property of the small peasants. 

Another case illustrating the determination of the monks to remove the 
influence of powerful individuals who might have encroached upon their 
possessions is that concerning the property called Sphourno, which consisted 
of land, a water mill and some fruit trees. Sphourno had been given to the 
monastery of Lemvo as a gift by a certain George Kaloeidas. It had origi- 
nally belonged to the Constantinopolitan monastery of the Ruphinianoi 
which used to rent it but eventually passed into the hands of one called 
Kastomonites from whom it was obtained by Kaloeidas as dowery. The 
latter presented it to the monastery of Lemvo in 1234. The property was 
tax free.'*? 

In 1205 when Henry of Flanders invaded Asia Minor Sphourno was 
occupied by peasants from the neighboring villages, located not far from 
Smyrna. After the departure of the Latins the peasants returned to their 
own villages, but some years later a number of them came back to Sphourno, 
with the consent and knowledge of their lord, as the place was virtually 
deserted.’*?> Then came the restoration of the monastery of Lemvo and 
Sphourno was given to it by its owner. 

In 1235 a general inventory was made of the properties belonging to the 
monastery of Lemvo and it was found that three peasants from the nearby 
village of Potamos, paroikoi of Syrgares, an influential person who held 
extensive lands as pronoeae, dwelled at Sphourno. The monks ordered them 
to go away, but the peasants refused and in this they were actively sup- 
ported by Syrgares.** The monks appealed to the emperor, who ordered 
an investigation, declaring that if the peasants from Potamos had no right 
to dwell at Sphourno, they should be made to go. In their defense, which 
was guided by Syrgares, the peasants contended that they were occupying 
land formerly occupied by their fathers; that to the improvements made on 
this land by their fathers they had added their own; that they were thus able 
not only to meet the public charges, but also to grant a water mill to the 
monastery for the memory of their fathers; and that what the monks really 
wanted was to deprive them of their hereditary rights.** In the course of 
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the investigation, which took about a month, the villages of the neighbor- 
hood testified unfavorably for the peasants involved in the litigation and 
when the decision of the court was finally reached it called for the expulsion 
of the peasants from Sphourno but required the monastery to give them a 
small compensation for the grape arbors which they had planted in front of 
their huts.’** The decision was confirmed by the emperor, January, 1236.'*° 
But a year later the case was opened again, for Syrgares and his tenant peas- 
ants had failed to abandon Sphourno. They demanded, besides the com- 
pensation which the court had decreed the previous year, land elsewhere 
where the peasants could settle. The court this time sided with the peasants, 
the monks accepted the decision and the case was definitely closed, May, 
12375." 

The examples given above are ample to illustrate the ways by which the 
monasteries accumulated their vast properties in the course of the thirteenth 
century. This process of accumulation continued on into the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The means remained the same. Among the Athonian acts and other 
monastic documents of the fourteenth century there are numerous chryso- 
bulls granting land and privileges to monasteries, acts of sales attesting to 
the purchase of various properties by the monasteries, especially from peas- 
ants, acts of donations by the faithful, and acts of litigation and judicial 
decisions involving properties in which the monasteries were concerned. 
To cite these various documents individually is not only cumbersome but 
unnecessary. 

The thirteenth century was for the Greeks a century of reconstruction. 
To drive the Latins out of Constantinople, to make that city again the capital 
of the empire and the seat of the patriarchate became the central idea of the 
policy of the Greeks both of Epirus and Nicaea. The events of 1204 had 
brought about the development of a kind of Greek nationalism, especially 
among the Greeks of Nicaea. Nicetas Choniates wrote in connection with 
the capture of Thessalonica by the Normans in 1185: “Thus between us and 
them [the Latins] a bottomless gulf of enmity has established itself; we 
cannot unite our souls and we entirely disagree with each other, although 
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we keep up our external relations and often live in the same house.” *** This 
sentiment became much stronger following the capture of Constantinople 
in 1204; it was shared especially by the clergy, and this added to their pres- 
tige and power. It was the driving force in the political and religious, mili- 
tary and diplomatic activities of the Greeks. To restore their monasteries, 
to reestablish their church, to recover their capital — these became the pri- 
mary objectives of the Greeks. To them they devoted all of their energy and 
resources. The growth of monasteries and monastic properties in the thir- 
teenth century is to be explained at least in part by the driving desire to 
restore what the Latins had destroyed. A policy that would have restricted 
the growth of monastic properties or one that would have called for the 
confiscation of these properties was in the thirteenth century psychologically 
impossible. 

In 1261 the Greeks finally reached their primary objective. Constanti- 
nople was again in their hands. The splendor that it had before 1204 was 
no longer there; this, of course, did matter, but what mattered more was that 
the Latins were out, and the queen city of the world could once again be- 
come the seat of the government and the patriarchate. No event in the 
history of Byzantium after 1204 gave greater satisfaction to the Greeks than 
the recovery of Constantinople in 1261. But if the recovery of Constanti- 
nople restored the Byzantine empire, the external dangers that that empire 
still faced were tremendous. The Latins did not abandon hope of recovering 
their losses and in the person of Charles of Anjou, whose ambition for power 
was unlimited and who, with the blessings of the pope had become the king 
of the kingdom of the two Sicilies, they found a powerful leader. Michael 
Palaeologus, doubtless the most energetic of the Byzantine emperors after 
1261, had to devote all his energies and the resources of the empire to the 
task of keeping together what his predecessors and he had recovered from 
the Latins. This was not an easy task and in trying to achieve it he exhausted 
the resources of the empire, and, by his unwise policy of granting excep- 
tional commercial privileges to the Genoese and Venetians in return for 
their naval aid, undermined the future economy of the state. With the aid 
of the Sicilian Vespers, which destroyed the power of Charles of Anjou in 
Sicily, the Latin danger was finally and definitely eliminated, but this did 
not mean peace and tranquillity for the empire, for in the meantime, other, 
and as it turned out, more formidable, enemies made their appearance. 


™ Nicetas Choniates, op. cit., 391 f. ottw pécov jpov cai abrév xdopa dvabopas eornpixtat 
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Michael Palaeologus was still alive when the empire began to lose 
ground both in Europe and in Asia Minor. In Europe the new antagonist 
was the Serbian king, Stephen Uro$ II Milutin. Milutin had concluded an 
alliance with Charles of Anjou, and although the latter was never able to 
carry out his plans, Milutin took the field and in 1281 deprived Byzantium 
of northern Macedonia, including the town of Polog (Tetovo), and Skopje 
together with the surrounding country.*” But more serious than the Serbian 
advance, was that of the Turks in Asia Minor. For the defense of the Byzan- 
tine possessions in Asia Minor the military policy of Michael Palaeologus 
and the concentration of his energies in Europe were fatal. The generations 
that saw the fall of Constantinople in 1458 attributed the beginning of the 
loss of Asia Minor to the reign of Michael Palaeologus.*” Michael, indeed, 
by his confiscations of the holdings of the akritoi destroyed the morale of 
these frontier fighters **' and by the use of the troops settled in Asia Minor 
in the European campaigns virtually denuded Asia Minor of all troops, leav- 
ing it open to the ever increasing incursions of the various Turkish tribes. 
The Turks not only cleared the Byzantines from the southern bank of the 
Meander, but also established themselves on the northern bank, and in 
Bithynia other Turkish tribes reached the Sargarius and beyond, cutting all 
communications by land between Pontic Heraclea, Constantinople and the 
rest of Byzantine Asia Minor. According to Pachymeres only those fortresses 
located not far from the sea remained in the hands of the Byzantines.'”’ 
These things happened while Michael Palaeologus was still on the throne. 
With his death the situation went from bad to worse; nothing seemed to be 
able to stop the depredations of the Turkish tribes and the population sought 
safety by flight. Many settled in purely Slavonic regions in Europe, espe- 
cially along the Bregalnica river.’ Among those who fled many were sol- 
diers who abandoned their holdings and sought to save their lives by crossing 

'” C, J. Jirecek, Geschichte der Bulgaren (Prague, 1876), 280 f. 
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over into Europe.’* By the beginning of the fourteenth century the situa- 
tion had become very critical. The Turks kept sweeping the Greeks out of 
Asia Minor; the treasury was empty; the army demoralized; the resources lim- 
ited. In the face of such a situation Andronicus II, a man about whose piety 
and friendliness for the monasteries there can be no doubt, decided to take 
over some of the property belonging to the church and the monasteries and 
use it to rebuild the army. Pachymeres wrote in this connection:*”° 


The affairs of the orient were steadily becoming worse. The news that the emperor 
received one day was worse than the terrible news which he received the day be- 
fore .. . The announcements of the awful happenings left no time for the emperor 
to take counsel. There were no troops with which to meet the enemy. The army was 
not only weak; the soldiers, abandoning their holdings (pronoeae), turned to the west, 
trying only to save their lives. And to replace them by others, recruited by offering 
them a definite wage, was impossible. Nor was it proper to court the barbarians by 
negotiating with them. Besides, this was impossible for they were many and had dif- 
ferent views. If one appeased some, he would be pillaged by the others. Under these 
circumstances there appeared but one remedy, to take away from the churches, the 
monasteries of more than one cell, and the imperial guard the lands which had been 
granted to them as pronoeae, and give them to soldiers so that, cleaving to them, they 
might stay and fight for what belonged to them. Wherefore the patriarch sent to the 
emperor an olive branch unaccompanied by any message, and this encouraged him 
somewhat that the church would not oppose his measure. 


Since the reign of Alexius Comnenus this was the first measure taken by 
a Byzantine emperor to deprive the church and the monasteries of some of 
their property. It was decided upon not by any anti-monastic bias, but by 
the necessity to reconstruct the army. But the measure was a mild one. It 
provided for the recall only of lands which had been granted as pronoeae 
to the church and monasteries and by definition these lands were not the 
absolute property of the church and the monasteries. Granted as pronoeae 
by the government, they were subject to recall. To what extent the measure 
was carried out is not known. It does not seem that the huge properties of 
the monasteries were diminished by much. The measure, however, may 
have served as precedent for the other attempts that were made in the 
course of the fourteenth century to take over monastic properties in order 
to distribute them among the soldiers. 

In the fourteenth century, besides the measure taken by Andronicus II, 
several other attempts were made to reorganize the army by increasing the 
number of the enrolled soldiers to whom land was given by the state. The 
land distributed to soldiers came from the public domain, but in extreme 
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cases it was also taken from private individuals.° Among the lands con- 
fiscated by the state for distribution to soldiers there were lands belonging 
to monasteries. In 1848 the great Serbian king, Stephen Dushan, issued a 
golden bull to the monastery of St. George of Zablantia, located not far from 
Trikkala in Thessaly, by which he restored to the monastery the village of 
Zablantia together with the paroikoi whom the Sebastocrator John had 
taken away from it and raised to the status of enrolled soldiers. The land 
which John gave to them was the same land which they occupied as tenants 
of the monastery, land, therefore, which belonged to the monastery.’ But 
having been raised to the status of soldiers they became free men, with 
no obligations other than those of soldiers. Land and tenant peasants, 
therefore, were taken away from the monastery. This must have happened 
sometime after 1343, for in that year John the Sebastocrator was appointed 
governor of Thessaly by John Cantacuzenus.’”* 

If the realm of intellectual and artistic activity is excluded, the four- 
teenth century presents a sorry spectacle in the history of the Byzantine 
empire. From the beginning to the end it is filled with foreign invasions, 
dynastic revolutions and social conflicts. Its frontiers shrunk on every side, 
its commercial activity came completely under the domination of the Ital- 
ians, whose arrogance reached the point of insolence, and most of the land 
still under its jurisdiction accumulated in the hands of the monasteries, the 
church and the court aristocracy. Meanwhile the barbarian invasions and 
the civil wars, the venality of the rich and the oppressiveness of taxation 
brought poverty and misery to the lower classes. The dynastic wars, espe- 
cially the struggle between John Cantacuzenus and John V Palaeologus 
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touched off the discontent of the populace which smoldered underneath, 
and this led to a series of popular revolts, social in character, which put most 
of the cities of the empire in the hands of the people.” The most serious of 
these social upheavals took place in the city of Thessalonica where a group, 
known as the zealots, took the leadership of the populace, slaughtered the 
aristocracy in cold blood and seized control of the city. The regime which 
they established in Thessalonica may be described as an independent re- 
public. The zealots kept control of Thessalonica from 1342 to 1849. 

In coming into power the zealots had a definite social program. They 
wanted to revitalize the life of their community by ameliorating the condi- 
tions of the poor and the downtrodden. They wanted also to check the 
devastations of the marauding foreign armies by building a good army of 
their own. These objectives, however, could not be accomplished without 
money and the zealots turned to the only source available — the property of 
the nobles and the monasteries. The zealots themselves have left no record 
of their aims and objectives; what is known of them is derived from a pam- 
phlet written by Nicolas Cabasilas, one of the enemies of the zealots who 
barely escaped with his life at the time of the revolt, who recorded them in 
order that he might refute them.”” 

According to Nicolas Cabasilas the zealots confiscated, at least in part, 
the property of the wealthy aristocracy and that of the monasteries, but 
they insisted that these confiscations had no other end in view than that of 
the public good. The property seized was used to feed and house the poor, 
to provide for the priests, to adorn the churches, to arm the soldiers, and to 
repair the walls of the city. “Is it terrible” they asked, “if, by taking a part 
of the goods dedicated to the monasteries, goods which are so plentiful, we 
feed some poor, provide for the priests and adorn the churches? That will 
cause them no harm, for that which remains suffices for their wants, and is 
not in contradiction with the thoughts of the original donors. They had no 
other aim than to serve God and nourish the poor. That is our purpose too.” 
They urged that the protection of the walls and the laws of the city was the 
most urgent of all things and asked further: “How is it not better if with 
this money we arm soldiers who will die for these churches, for these laws, 
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for these walls, than if these same sums were spent in vain by monks and 
priests whose table and other needs are slight, for they stay at home, live 
under shelter and expose themselves to no danger? What injustices do we 
commit if we seek to rebuild ruined houses, care for the fields and villages, 
and nourish those who are fighting for the freedom of these?” *"" 

The zealots were involved in the dynastic war between John Canta- 
cuzenus and John V Palaeologus in which they supported the latter. With 
the end of that conflict there was an aristocratic reaction in Thessalonica 
and the regime of the zealots was overthrown. To what extent the zealots 
had carried out their program of confiscations and redistribution cannot be 
determined. What property had been confiscated during the civil war, how- 
ever, seems to have been returned to the original owners by John Canta- 
cuzenus, who, by virtue of the agreement which he concluded with Anne 
of Savoy, the empress-regent, in February, 1347 became co-emperor, with 
John V as his colleague. One of the first measures which he adopted was 
the restoration of all landed property confiscated during the war. And while 
the movable property was not returned to the original owners, they were 
compensated in some other way, although it is not stated in what this com- 
pensation consisted.”” No further steps for the solution of the social prob- 
lem were taken. 

There still remained the problem of defense. In 1354 the Ottoman Turks 
definitely established themselves in Europe and began the systematic con- 
quest of what lands the Byzantine empire still possessed. The Byzantine 
army was weak and there were no funds with which to reorganize it. In his 
desperation John V turned to the traditional Byzantine method of reorganiz- 
ing the army by the distribution of land. His plan was to settle a number of 
soldiers along the coast between Constantinople and Selymbria. However, 
some of the land located there belonged to the church of Constantinople 
and as it was needed for the settlement of the soldiers, the emperor entered 
into negotiations with the patriarch to have it turned over to him. This was 
in 1367, and the document containing these negotiations has been preserved. 
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2 Cantacuzenus, op. cit., 3:11. 
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It is one of the most interesting documents concerning the relations between 
church and state in the fourteenth century. F ollowing is a translation of it.?” 


In the month of November . . . during the sixth indiction his majesty, our master 
and emperor, sent to our lord, the ecumenical patriarch, through the most beloved 
uncle of his majesty, the most highly honored among the monks, Macarios Glabas 
Tarchaneiotes, a message which said the following: “The holy emperor wishes to settle 
soldiers in the villages situated in the country between Constantinople and Selymbria. 
He wishes also to give to these soldiers all the fields and land located in these villages. 
And since two of these villages, that of Oeconomeion and Pasparus belong to the great 
church his majesty requests your holiness that they be released by it so that the holy 
emperor may get them and do with them that which he wishes [i.e., settle soldiers in 
them]. He intends to keep them for one year and if he does that which he wishes he 
will keep them longer and will grant to the church another revenue equal to that de- 
rived from these estates. But if he does not do that which he wishes he will return 
these properties to the church.” To this our holy lord, the ecumenical patriarch re- 
plied: “I have no right to give to any one any church property whatsoever, for, accord- 
ing to the commands of the holy canons I am the guardian of this property. Of the 
revenue of it I am, indeed, the master and I may do with it what I may desire, but not 
of the capital and the estates; of these I am only the guardian. And for this reason I 
shall never do this” [i-e., give up these villages to the emperor]. By the direction of 
his holiness there assembled in synod the holy and right-honorable prelates . . . , the 
matter was put before them and they were requested to say what they thought about it. 
They all replied as if with one mouth that “neither our most holy lord, the ecumenical 
patriarch, nor his great and holy synod had the right to give any church property to 
any one, for the holy canons, which prohibit the bishops to give the property of the 
churches under their jurisdiction to any one, prohibit it. And for this reason, although 
we wish to do this, we cannot do it, being prohibited from doing it by the holy canons.” 
To this the most beloved uncle of his majesty, our lord and emperor replied. “Since 
you do not give him [i.e. the emperor] these properties, then yield them to him that 
he may hold them as others hold them and sow in them and in return give to the church 
a share of the produce or a rental (opr). Let him have them on the same basis as the 
others, paying the rental to the great church.” And to this the holy synod replied, “We 
cannot do this either, for it too is prohibited by the holy canons, which command that 
the property of the church should not be rented to any one among the powerful, not 
even to the emperor.” In addition to these, our holy lord, the ecumenical patriarch, 
and his holy synod said: “We have no liberty to grant the property of the church to any 
one; even if we wanted to do so, we could not do it, and for this reason we do not at all 
release the properties in question. But if the holy emperor wishes to take them by his 
own power, to do with them what he has in mind, let him do so. He gave them to the 
church; let him take them if he wishes. He has the power to do concerning them what 
he wishes. We ourselves will in no way do this, ie., give up these properties, by our 
own will.” 


This document is remarkable in several ways. Remarkable because it 
shows how uncertain the emperor was of his ability to settle soldiers on the 
land which he sought to obtain from the church. He wanted the land for 
one year; he would keep it longer if within that year he succeeded in settling 

* Miklosich et Miiller, op. cit., 1:507-508. 
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it with soldiers. He was not sure that he would succeed. Remarkable, be- 
cause it shows the unwillingness of the church to undergo the slightest 
sacrifice for the defense of the empire. Contrast this with the attitude of the 
patriarch Athanasius I, who, instead of raising any objections, encouraged 
Andronicus II to take land away from the church and monasteries and dis- 
tribute it among the soldiers. Remarkable finally, because it shows how 
timid John V was. What a contrast with the position taken by Alexius I 
Comnenus and his brother Isaac when they asked the church to yield some 
of its property for the defense of the empire following the capture of Du- 
razzo by Robert Guiscard in 1083. “The Sebastocrator Isaac,’ writes Anna 
Comnena, “went up to the great House of God where he had convoked an 
assembly of all the clergy. The members of the Holy Synod who were 
fellow-councillors with the Patriarch were astounded at seeing him and 
asked him what brought him there. He replied, ‘I have come to speak to 
you of a matter which will be of service in this terrible crisis, and will be 
the means of maintaining the army.’ Thereupon he began reciting the Can- 
ons about ‘superfluous Church vessels’ and after saying a good deal about 
them, he concluded with the words, ‘I am compelled to compel those whom 
I do not wish to compel.” *** It was unfortunate indeed that in what was 
without a doubt the most critical period in the history of Byzantium the 
destinies of the state were in the hands of such a man as John V. 

On September 26, 1371, an important battle was fought near the Maritza 
river between the Ottoman Turks under Murad and the Serbs under UgleSa. 
It was a brilliant victory for the Ottomans, and it opened the way for the 
conquest of the Balkans. Scholars have been puzzled why the Greeks, who 
a few years before had actively sought the help of the Serbs against the 
Ottomans, had now failed to codperate with them in this important battle. 
It has been recently suggested that the failure of the Greeks in this con- 
nection must be attributed to the special circumstances which existed in 
Constantinople, and especially to the fact that neither John V nor his son 
Manuel had yet returned from Italy at the time of the battle.” But what- 
ever the real explanation may be, the truth is that the Greeks were really 
alarmed by the outcome of the battle. Alarmed is, indeed, the word which 
accurately describes their reaction, for one of the measures which they im- 
mediately took was to secularize half of the monastic estates and turn them 
into pronoeae in order to strengthen the defenses of the empire. For the 


4 Anna Comnena, op. cit., 1:228. I have used Dawes’ translation. Elizabeth A. S. Dawes, 
The Alexiad of the Princess Anna Comnena (London, 1928), 118. 

*5P, Charanis, “The strife among the Palaeoli and the Ottoman Turks,” in Byzantion, 
16 (Boston, 1928), 118. 
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same reason many of the immunities enjoyed by the monasteries were with- 
drawn, some of the old taxes, as, for instance, the évvdmuor, i.e., the tax on 
pastures, the xamntarixor, i.e., the sales tax on wine, were reimposed, and 
new ones were added. This information is derived from a document dis- 
covered by V. Moin in the archives of the Athonian monastery of Vatopedi. 
It is a copy of a prostagma, i.e. order, issued in December, 1408 by Manual 
II Palaeologus by which he eased somewhat the economic situation of the 
monasteries. Part of the land which had been taken away from them im- 
mediately after the battle of the Maritza river was restored to them; the 
monasteries were also freed from the tax on pastures and that on the sale of 
wine.’ The issuance of this order was doubtless prompted by the erroneous 
belief that the Ottoman danger had disappeared as a result of the battle of 
Ancyra in 1402 and the civil wars among the sons of Bayazid that followed. 

The accumulation of huge properties in the hands of the monasteries and 
the exemptions and privileges granted to these monasteries were, without a 
doubt, detrimental to the general welfare of Byzantine society, and reduced 
sharply the financial power of the state. But the direct losses which the 
treasury suffered because of the exemptions enjoyed by the monasteries 
were perhaps less serious than the losses suffered indirectly because of the 
virtual disappearance of the free peasant holdings, largely, if not entirely, 
through the accumulation of the huge monastic properties. The free peasant 
had been the bulwark of the state in its great days, as one of the emperors 
of the tenth century pointed out when he said that “it is the many, settled 
on the land, who provide for the general needs, who pay the taxes and 
furnish the army with its recruits. Everything falls when the many are 
wanting. °°’ There were still some free peasant proprietors in the fourteenth 
century, but in their social and economic conditions they were hardly distin- 
guishable from the vast majority of their fellows who eked out their living 


as tenant peasants. The factors that brought about the depression of the 
peasant class were, of course, many, but the accumulation of the huge mo- 


nastic properties was perhaps the most important. This was seen clearly by 
some of the emperors. Lacapenus included the administrators of monas- 
teries among the powerful to whom it was prohibited to acquire the property 
of small peasants; Nicephorus Phocas, because he saw that the growth of 


“” V. Mosin, “AovAcxév Zevydpwv (Sur la question du servage 4 Byzance)” (in Russian) in 
Annales de Vinstitut Kondakov, 10 (Prague, 1938), 180. I give above the summary of the 
document as given by MoSin. Modin has promised to publish the text, but as far as I know he 
has not done so yet. 

** Zachariae von Lingenthal, op. cit., 3:247. ) yap TOV TOAAGV KaTOiKnoLs TOAAHY SeixvuaL 
THS xpélas THY wpeAcav, THY TeV Sypociwy cuvecpopay, Thy TOV oTpaTWTIKOY Aecroupynpatwv 
GuvTedetav’ G TavTws amoAEier TOD TANOOUS EKAEAOLTOTOS- 
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monastic properties reduced the economic productivity of the empire, went 
much further and prohibited the foundation of new houses and the extension 
of the immovable properties of the old ones; Basil II tried to protect the 
small peasant holdings by prohibiting the foundation of large monasteries 
in peasant communities and on peasant property. These measures were 
social in character, designed to improve the general welfare of Byzantine 
society, and indirectly to serve the interests of the state. The measures in- 
volving the confiscation of church and monastic properties taken by sub- 
sequent emperors were more restricted in their aim. They were taken pri- 
marily in order to meet some crisis, usually military in nature, and when 
that crisis was over they were relaxed. Neither the social legislations of the 
emperors of the tenth century nor the confiscatory measures of those who 
followed had any lasting effects. The monasteries with their huge prop- 
erties survived the state.”” 

Why were these measures ineffective? It was because Byzantine 
society was far from being purely materialistic. Monasticism was an institu- 
tion to which all the Byzantines, great and small, were fervently attached.™ 
Besides its spiritual attractions, monasticism offered certain other benefits 
which were of primary importance in the society of Byzantium. Monasteries 
were peaceful asylums as well as institutions of confinement. In case of 
trouble there were two alternatives for every emperor: the gallows or the 
monastery. Many are the Byzantine emperors who ended their. lives peace- 
fully behind the walls of a monastery. The same is true of many officials. 
One went to a monastery because he had lost everything in the world; an- 
other went there as a token of thankfulness to God because he had pros- 
pered. For many the question of burial was of fundamental importance, 
and as a ground for burial a monastery was much more preferable than any 
other place. Every Byzantine cherished the hope of finding his own monas- 
tery where he could retire in case of trouble or in old age, and where he 
could be buried when he died. Not many were those who had the means to 
build a monastery and who did not build one. That is the reason why so 
many monastic houses with many lands and other property came into exist- 
ence in Byzantium. To check by legislation an institution as deeply rooted 
in society as monasticism was in Byzantium was impossible. 

** According to a French scholar about one half of the territory of the empire when the 
empire was ended by the Turks belonged to the church and monasteries. F erradou, 
op. cit., 165. 


Concerning the various reasons for this fervent attachment to monasticism see the excel- 
lent account by Skabalanovich, op. cit., 426 ff, 
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THE CHRONICLE OF MONEMVASIA 
AND THE QUESTION 
OF ‘THE SLAVONIC SETTLEMENTS 
IN GREECE 


PETER CHARANIS 


MONG the short Byzantine chronicles, that concerning the Founda- 
tion of Monemvasia is perhaps the most curious and interesting. The 
most curious because, despite the importance of its contents, neither 

its author nor the date of its composition is known; the most interesting be- 
cause of the notices which it contains concerning the establishment of 
Slavonic settlements in Greece, especially in the Peloponnesus, during the 
Middle Ages. Those who have dealt with the problem of these settlements 
have used it, either discounting its importance or emphasizing it unduly, 
their attitude depending upon their view concerning the magnitude, chro- 
nology, and significance of these settlements.’ Notwithstanding its brevity, it 
has been the subject of two rather lengthy monographs wherein the attempt 
was made to determine its sources, the trustworthiness of its information, its 
author, and the date of its composition,” but the results have not been entirely 
conclusive. It is the object of this paper to reéxamine the question of the 
trustworthiness and the date of the composition of this chronicle. 

The chronicle was first published in 1749 by Joseph Pasinus and his 
collaborators in their catalogue of the manuscripts of the royal library of 
Turin, from a manuscript written in the sixteenth century.’ Pasinus’ edition 
was the only edition available until 1884 when S. P. Lampros reissued it, to- 
gether with two other versions which he found in two manuscripts, the one 
belonging to the monastery of Koutloumousion, the other to that of the 
Iberikon, both monasteries of Mount Athos.* According to Lampros, the 
manuscript of the Iberikon was written in the sixteenth century, that of 
Koutloumousion probably in the sixteenth, although there are some indica- 
tions which point to the seventeenth.® In 1909 these three versions were re- 

*Fallmerayer was the first to call attention to this chronicle and used it to bolster his 
fantastic theory that the ancient Greek race disappeared completely. Jacob Ph. Fallmerayer, 
Fragmente aus den Orient, 2nd edition by Georg M. Thomas ( Stuttgart, 1877), p. 508, note 
2. Opponents of the theory of Fallmerayer tried to discount the importance of this chronicle. 
See, for instance, K. Hopf, “Geschichte Griechenlands vom Beginn des Mittelalters bis auf 
unsere Zeit,” in Ersch and Gruber, Allgemeine Encyclopiddie der Wissenschaften und Kiinste, 
85 (Leipzig, 1867), 106f.; and K. Paparrhegopoulo, SAavixal év rais ‘EAAnvixais x@pais 
erouxnoels, IN ‘Ioropixat Upaypareias (Athens, 1858), p. 247, note 25. Others have looked at 
It more impartially. See A. A. Vasiliev, “The Slavs in Greece” (in Russian), Vizantiiskij 
Vremennik, 5 (St. Petersburg, 1898), 411, 655ff. Vasiliev’s work, although written fifty- 


two years ago, is still fundamental on the question of the Slavs in Greece. I read it with 
the aid of Mrs. Nathalie Scheffer. 

*S. P. Lampros, Té zepi xricews MoveuBaatas xpovixov, in his ‘Ioropuca. Mederjuara (Athens, 
1884), pp. 97-128. N. A. Bees, TS “rept THs Kticews Tis MoveuBaclas” Xpovexov, in Bularris, 
1 (Athens, 1909), 37-105. 

* Codices manuscripti bibliothecae regii Taurinensis Athenaei, 1 (Turin, 1749), 417f. 

*Lampros, op. cit., pp. 98-109. 

* Lambros (Lampros), Catalogue of the Greek Manuscripts on Mount Athos (Cambridge, 
1895-1900), 1:301; 2:86. 
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printed by N. A. Bees with some corrections,° and three years later a fourth 
version, found in a manuscript belonging to the Collegio Greco in Rome, 
was published by Lampros.’ 

Among these various versions there are substantial differences. The 
Iberikon deals primarily with the Avar and Slavic invasions of the Balkan 
peninsula, including Greece, in the sixth century; the settlement of the 
Slavs in the Peloponnesus, and their subjugation to the authority of the 
emperor during the reign of Nicephorus I. There is no mention of any event 
beyond the reign of Nicephorus I. The Koutloumousion and Turin versions 
on the other hand include, besides the main contents of the Iberikon, a num- 
ber of other notices which deal primarily with events and persons connected 
with the metropolitan sees of Monemvasia and Lacedaemon, especially the 
latter. Chronologically these later notices cover the period from 1083 to 
about the middle of the fourteenth century, but most of them refer to the 
second half of the thirteenth century and the first half of the fourteenth. 
The Roman version consists of these later notices and includes none of the 
contents of the Iberikon. Between the Iberikon version on the one hand and 
the Koutloumousion and Turin versions on the other there are a number of 
other differences, but these are of minor significance. 

The difference in contents between the Iberikon on the one hand and the 
Turin and Koutloumousion versions on the other was the principal argu- 
ment used by Lampros in support of his opinion that these versions repre- 
sent two different traditions of which the Iberikon was the original and the 
earliest, while the other, represented by the Turin and Koutloumousion 
manuscripts, was a reproduction of the Iberikon version with additional 
notices added by a later scribe. And, since the Iberikon version ends with 
the subjugation of the Slavs in the region of Patras during the reign of Ni- 
cephorus I when Tarasius, who died in 806, was still patriarch, while of the 
later notices found in the Turin and the Koutloumousion versions and miss- 
ing in that of the Iberikon the earliest refers to the raising of the see of 
Lacedaemon to the status of a metropolis in 1083, Lampros came to the 
conclusion that the original version — the Iberikon — must have been written 
sometime between 806 and 1083.° As for the Turin and Koutloumousion 
versions, Lampros thought that they must have been written toward the 
end of the thirteenth century.” 

The conclusions of Lampros were rejected by N. A. Bees, who re- 

° Bees, op. cit., pp. 61-78. 
wee Néos KOS Tod ypovikod MoveuBacias, in Nécs ‘EAAnvopvjpwv, 9 (Athens, 1912), 


* Lampros, Té zrepi xricews MovepBactas xpovixov, P. 118. 
° Tbid., pp. 119, 128. 
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examined the problem in detail. Bees rightly observed that it is impossible 
to accept the view of Lampros that the original version was written before 
1083 simply because the additions found in the other versions begin with 
that year.”” Nor is Lampros’ view that these additions were appended to the 
original toward the end of the thirteenth century any more acceptable, for 
among them there are chronological notices that refer to the fourteenth 
century.”* Indeed, Bees rejects the notion that the Iberikon is the original 
and earliest version, thinks that it is a simple variation of the other two, and 
considers the differences among them as accidental. He believes that the 
whole chronicle was composed sometime between 1340 and the sixteenth 
century, because one of the notices refers to the year 1340 while the manu- 
scripts in which the chronicle has been found belong to the sixteenth 
century.” 

When Bees published his study, the Roman version was not yet known. 
The peculiarity of this version is that it includes none of the contents of the 
Iberikon. In other words, it contains only the later notices which are found 
only in the Turin and Koutloumousion versions — notices which, according 
to Lampros, had been appended to the original chronicle later. In publishing 
the Roman version, Lampros remarked that its peculiarity confirmed his 
earlier view that the later notices of the Turin and Koutloumousion versions 
form a section independent of the part which constitutes the Iberikon ver- 
sion.’* Indeed, the existence of two manuscripts — the one containing the 
part with the earlier notices, the other, that with the later notices — lends 
support to the argument of Lampros that these two parts were originally 
independent and that later someone put them together, producing thus the 
version represented by the Turin and the Koutloumousion manuscripts. And 
since the Iberikon is much more precise and complete in its notices, it is 
quite probable that it represents the original redaction of the chronicle, 
while the Turin and Koutloumousion versions are imperfect copies of it 
with the later notices added. 

On determining the date of the composition of the original chronicle, 
that is, the Iberikon version, Lampros failed to notice one important detail. 
In his account of the subjugation of the Slavs near Patras during the reign 
of Nicephorus I, the author of the chronicle refers to that emperor as “the 
Old, who had Staurakios as son.” !* This detail is of chronological importance 


” Bees, op. cit., p. 75. 

" Ibid., p. 98. 

” Ibid., pp. 98-99. 

" Lampros, Néos xa8é 708 xpovixod MoveuxBacias, p. 250. Lampros says that this is a manu- 
script of the thirteenth century, but surely there must be a mistake, for certain notices of the 
chronicle definitely refer to the fourteenth century. 

“ Bees’ edition, p. 68: Nixyddpov tod madatod rod €xovros (viov) Sravpaxtov. 
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because it places the composition of the chronicle after the reign of Ni- 
cephorus Phocas (963-969). This was pointed out by S. Kougeas,’* who 
called attention to another expression of the chronicle which also helps to 
determine the date of its composition. This is the reference to the Tzacones, 
where it is said that this name had been lately given to them,” and as is well 
known the first mention of the Tzacones is made by Constantine Porphyro- 
genitus.’’ These observations led Kougeas to conclude that that part of the 
chronicle which constitutes the Iberikon version was composed during or 
not much after the reign of Nicephorus Phocas.**® 

There is another expression in the chronicle which lends support to the 
view of Kougeas. In describing the depredations of the Avars and Slavs in 
the Peloponnesus in 584, the author of the chronicle writes that many of the 
Greeks fled and found refuge in Calabria and Sicily. Those who went to 
Calabria came from Patras and settled in the region of Rhegium; those who 
went to Sicily came from Lacedaemon, where, says the chronicle “they still 
live in a place called Demena, are called Demenitae instead of Lacedae- 
monitae, and preserve their own Laconian dialect.” ** Since the publication 
of Amari’s work, Storia dei Musulmani di Sicilia, Demena as the name of a 
region in the northeastern part of Sicily and that of a town located in that 
region is well known,” but all of the references to the town belong to the 
ninth and tenth centuries. This fact has led Amari to declare that the town 
Demena existed until the tenth century, possibly until the eleventh, although 
that is doubtful." But if the Lacedaemonians who had fled to Sicily still 
lived in Demena at the time of the composition of the chronicle, it means 
that Demena still existed, and this would place the composition of the 
chronicle not later than the end of the tenth century or the beginning of 
the eleventh. 

The date of the composition of a document is, of course, of great impor- 
tance, but more important still is the nature of its sources and the credibility 

*S. Kougeas, "Ei rot xaAdovpeévov xpovixod “Tlepit tis xticews THs MovepBacias , in Néos 
‘EAAnvopvyjpov, 9 (Athens, 1912), 477. 

* Bees’ edition, p. 67: of kai én’ éoyatov Tlakwviat érwvopdacbnoay. 

” Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De cerimoniis, 1 (Bonn, 1829), 696. 

* Kougeas, op. cit., p. 478. 

” Bees’ edition, p. 66: of Kai eis ére eiolv ev attH év Tomw KadAovpévy Aépeva wat Acuevirat 
dyrt Aaxedatpovtav Katavopatopevor kal THv idtay TOV Aakavoy didAextov Siacwlorres: 

” Michele Amari, Storia dei Musulmani di Sicilia, 2nd edition (Catania, 1933), 1:609 ff. 
On Demena see also Sac. Luigi Vasi, “Notizie storiche e geographiche della citta e valle di 
Demona,” in Archivio storico Siciliano, nuova serie, anno X (Palermo, 1885), pp. 1-15. 

* Amari, op. cit., 1:612, note XV: “Confrontando le quali testimonianze, e avvisandomi 
che nei diplomi notati dal n° VII al XIV si tratti anco della provincia, io credo provata la 
esistenza di Demana castello infino al decimo secolo, di Demana provincia dall’ undecimo in 


poi; ma parmi assai dubbio che il castello durasse fino all’ undecimo secolo, e certo che a 
meta del duodecimo fosse abbandonato o avesse mutato nome.” 
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of its contents. The contents of the chronicle of Monemvasia have been care- 
fully analyzed by both Lampros and Bees. The latter, while making some 
additions to what Lampros had said concerning the sources of the Iberikon 
version, devoted his attention primarily to the second part of the chronicle, 
and of this part there will be no question here. Suffice it to say that Bees has 
come to the conclusion that it is worthy of trust and “valuable for the history 
of the Peloponnesus and indeed of Lacedaemon, especially of the fourteenth 
century, since it preserves some names and notices of things absolutely un- 
known from other sources.” ” But, however valuable this part of the chron- 
icle may be for the history of the Peloponnesus in the fourteenth century, 
its contributions are of less general import than those of the first part, that 
is, the part which constitutes the Iberikon version. For the latter deals with 
no less a problem than the fate of the Greek people, particularly those in- 
habiting the Peloponnesus, during the early Middle Ages. 

Lampros scrutinized the Iberikon version very carefully and was able 
to establish most of its sources. On the basis of the works of the Byzantine 
writers available to him which relate the same events related by the chron- 
icle, he came to the conclusion, a conclusion which was then sound, that 
the author of the chronicle drew his information primarily from Menander, 
Evagrius, Theophylact Simocatta, and Theophanes.” But there are a num- 
ber of notices for which Lampros was not able to find the source. He ob- 
served, for instance, that the name of the first metropolitan of Patras, 
Athanasius, who according to the chronicle was appointed and raised to 
the status of metropolitan during the reign of Nicephorus I, following the 
liberation of Patras from the Slavs, is found nowhere else. He made the 
same observation with respect to the statement of the chronicle that the 
Byzantine commander who liberated Patras from the Slavs was named 
Skleros and belonged to an Armenian family. These two problems, however, 
were solved by Bees, who offered evidence, independent of the chronicle, 
that both of these personages existed and had served in the capacities men- 
tioned by the chronicle.” 

Lampros also observed that nowhere else was he able to find the etymol- 
ogy of Maniatae.” This statement is puzzling, for nowhere in the chronicle 


” Bees, op. cit., p. 104 f. 

* Lampros, To epi xricews MovepBactas xpovixdv, p. 109 ff. 

“ Bees, op. cit., p. 78. Bees’ reference about Skleros is to Scriptor incertus de Leone 
Bardae F, where it is said (Bonn, p. 336) that Leo Skleros was appointed strategus of the 
Peloponnesus by Michael I. It is not improbable, as Bees remarks, that Skleros had previous 
experience with the Peloponnesus and that was the reason for his appointment by Michael I. 
It must be pointed out, however, that this reference had already been cited by Vasiliev in the 
same connection. Vasiliev, op. cit., p. 422. 

“ Lampros, To wept xricews MoveuBacias xpovixcv, p. 117: ot8apod yiverat Adyos epi Tov 
érvpov Tov Manarév. 
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is there any question of the Maniatae. Apparently Lampros, as did also 
Hopf,” understood Maniatae by the Demenitae of the chronicle, probably 
because neither he nor Hopf knew anything about the Sicilian town of 
Demena. But Demena, as has been pointed out above, was a Sicilian town 
well known in the tenth century. How it got its name is not absolutely clear. 
Amari thinks that it was named after the inhabitants and supposes that the 
name was applied to the region and to the town at about the same time.” If 
this opinion is correct, then the name Demena may have been derived 
from Demenitae, the name by which, according to the chronicle, the Lace- 
daemonians who settled in Sicily came to be known. The chronicle says: 
“Some sailed to the island of Sicily and they are still there in a place called 
Demena and are called Demenitae instead of Lacedaemonitae.” 7° A writer 
of the early fifteenth century understood Demenitae to be a barbarous form 
of Lacedaemonians. After speaking of those elements among the Laconians 
who settled in the mountains of Cynuria in the Peloponnesus and in the 
course of time barbarized their name into Tzacones, a corruption of Lacones, 
this writer then mentions the settlement of other Spartans in Sicily, and 
adds that they, too, as time went on, barbarized their name and came to be 
known as Demenitae.” It is quite probable that to this writer Demenitae 


* Hopf, op. cit., 85:108. 

* Amari, op. cit., 1:609 f.: Quanto al Val Demone, l’etimologia si é riferita ai boschi 
(Vallis Nemorum); si é riferita ai demonii dell’ Etna, tenuto spiraglio d’inferno (Vallis 
Doemonum ); altri pit saviamente ha tratto da un forte castello, ricordato nelle memorie del 
nono secolo e abbandonato di certo nel duodecimo. Sembrami piu probabile che i nomi della 
provincia e del castello fossero nati insieme dal!’ appellazione presa per avventura dagli abitatori 
di tutta quella regione: Perduranti, cioé, o Permanenti, nella fede, si aggiunga dell’ impero 
bizantino. Perocché un cronista greco del nono secolo, trattando delle citta di Puglia rimase 
sotto il dominio di Constantinopoli, adopera il verbo analogo a cosi fatta voce (Teofane con- 
tinuato, lib. V., cap. LVIII, p. 297: Kat 7d dad rovrov S:épeway mortot Bactrd tovovTwv 
éEnyovpevo. kdotpov); e una delle varianti con che questa ci é pervenuta é€ appunto 
Tondemenon che si riferisce, senza dubbio, non al territorio ma agli abitatori. On page 610, 
note 2, Amari explains: il participio presente del verbo Siayévw (permaneo, perduro) al 
genitivo plurale farebbe rév S:anevdvrwv, che l'uso volgare par abbia contratto in Ton Demenon. 
To us this etymology seems very improbable. Theophanes Continuatus used S:apévw because it 
was precisely the verb which he needed; no particular significance should be attached to it. 
Had he said that because the inhabitants of these cities remained faithful they came to be 
known as S.apévorres, then the theory of Amari might be plausible, but he did not say that. 

*° See note 19 for the Greek text. 

°Lampros, Avo dvadopal pytpotoditov MoveuBacias mpos tov matpidpynv, in Neéos 
‘EAAnvopyjpov, 12 (Athens, 1915), 286: IpocoxeiAavtes 5€ eis Meoonvyv, Oxnoav éxeice Kat 
Aepevitas avtods 5 paxpos ele xpdvos, BapBapicavras Kal abtovs todvoua. We shall speak more 
of this document later. As for the etymology of Tzacones it is now generally accepted that it 
is derived from the phrase @w Adxwves. See C. Amantos, Toaxdva-Sclavonia, in *Adiépopa 
cis T.N.XarfiSdxny (Athens, 1921), pp. 130-184. On page 132 of his article, Amantos includes 
A. Vasiliev among those who derive the term Tzacones from the Slavic zakon and accordingly 
consider the Tzacones as Slavs. His reference is to Vasiliev’s important article on the Slavs 
in Greece which we have already cited (above, note 1). I have carefully checked, with the 
aid of Vasiliev himself, this article (p. 422, n. 5) and I have found no statement such as 
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appeared to be a corruption of Lacedaemonitae, a term actually used by 
the chronicle instead of the classical Lacedaemonians. What he thought 
happened was the dropping of the first two syllables from Lacedaemonitae 
and the simplification of the spelling of what remained — Demenitae in- 
stead of Daemonitae. The form Demona instead of Demena occurs several 
times in the sources. But on this popular etymology of Demenitae from 
Lacedemonitae, and consequently Demena from Lacedaemon, we do not 
insist. 

Among the several other notices of the chronicle for which neither 
Lampros nor Bees was able to find another source, there are two which are 
of capital importance for the history of Greece, Sicily, and southern Italy 
during the Middle Ages. Following is the passage where the first of these 
notices is found.“ The whole passage is reproduced because it is necessary 
as a reference in the discussion of its source: 


A v4 A \ , N \ A 
"Ev érépa 5€ ciaBory €xetpwoato wacav tHv Weooadiay Kai THY ‘EAAdSa racav THy Te TaAaLaY 
A \ ‘\ QA , ° 
"Haetpov kai *“Arrixny xat EvBouay. Ot 6 xai év HeAorovvnow epoppyoavtes rodcuw tavtny €Aov 
A \ \ / A A 
kat exBadovres TA evyevy Kal EAANVIKG EOVN Kal KaTapOeipayTes KaTOxyoay avtot év airy. Oi dé Tas 
/ A a 4 b] a Sd ro / A m 
puarpovors avrav xeipas Suvbevtes éxpuyeiv, dAAos ddAaxH Sueordpyoav. Kai 4 pév tov Iarpév 
, / A A A , A , e \ A A 
mods petpKiobn ev TH Tav KadaBpav xwpg rod ‘Pryiov, ot S€ *“Apyeion év TH viow TH KaAovpéery 
/ \ 4 b) A , A 4 > 7s ? / 
"OpoBy, ot d€ KopivOior év rH vyow TH Kadovpevy Aiyivy petoxnoav. Tore 8 Kal of Adxwves Td 
A / ¢€ \ 2 a / / / A 
Tatp@ov edapos KaTaAuTovTes ol pev eV TH Vyow SuKeAlas e€€rAevoay, of Kal eis ert eioly ev GUTH 
9 / r / Ae \ A a > \ A 5 A 4 \ x iol A 
ev ToT@ KaAovpevw Aéyeva kat Aeuevitar avti Aaxedapovitay Katovopalomevor Kal tHv idiay Tov 
4 € \ 4 4 \ A 
Aaxovwy diddextov diacwlovtes. Oi S€ SvaBarov rorov Tapa Tov THs Oaddoons aiyadsSy EUpOVTEs Kal 
, 3 \ 9 , A 4 4 3 4 \ \ 4 x” A 9 > A 
mod OxXUpay oikodopnoavtes Kat MoveyBactay tavtyv dvopdoavtes Sia TO pilav éxew Tov ey aito 
& 
ry , \ ¥ 8 3 2 A A 4 fd \ N A 2307 3 A 3 / € \ 
ELOTOPEVOMEVWV THV ELOOOOV EV GUTH TH TOKE KATWKYHOAV PETA Kal TOD idiov adTtov émioKdrov. Oi Se 
A 4 a \ \ / aA a aA rt 
TOV Opempatwv vopeis Kal dypolKiKol KatwxioOyoay év Tois wapakeipevols éxeioe Tpaxwwois TOroLs, of 
\ 4 / 4 ¢ 
Kat em’ eoxatwoy Tlaxwviat érovouacPycav. Otros ot “ABapor tHv Iedordvvyoov KATACXOVTES Kal 
, 3 3 A 5 , 2 AN 4 5 4 3 id , A A e 4 A 
KATOLKTOGYTES EV GVTH OlNpKETaY ETL Xpovots Otakooiols OKTwKaidexa pyTEe TH TOV ‘Pwmaiwy Baowrel 
, € / e 4 + 3 \ A 4» A A 4 aA ¢ 9 ¢ y 
pare €TEpy Vrokeipevol, Wyouv amo ToD /¢4S Erous THs Too Kdopov KaTacKeuns Orep wv Exrov eros 
a , / \ / A ov f) - St ¢ 3 / ” A , 
THs BaoAetas Mavpixiov, Kat pexpt Tod Co’ TLY Erovs, Orep iv réraptov éros Ths Pacdeias 
, A A A ” eX 4 A A A 
Nixngopov tov madatov Tod €xovtos (vidv) Zravpdkiov. Movov 8 tod dvaroXKod pEpous Tis 
, > \ / \ 4 4 A A 
IleAorovvyngov azo KopivOov xat pexpt Mad€ov tod SOAaBnvod EOvous Sa 76 Tpaxd kal dvicBarov 
K 6 v T 0 I Xr / 3 3 A A 4 e \ A ‘p 4 7 , 
aVapevovtos, otpaTyyos Ledorovvycou ev adT@ TH pepe Vrd Tod “Pwopaiwy Bacidéws Kareréumero. 
° Q A tA A e 4 N N A A A A 
Eis 6€ Tov ToLovTwy oTpaTnyGv Opwmpevos pey amo THs puxpas “Appevias, datpiads 8€ Tay 
3 4 A ‘ A aA A Sy / \ 
erovopalopevov SKAnpdv ovpPadrwv 7H ZOAaByvO EOver wodewnds cide re Kal Addvice eis TéAos Kal 


a b) A ? , 3 A ‘\ 3 a / A 
Tols apxnOev oixntopo. aroxatacTivat Ta oixeia tapécyev. Todro pabwv 6 mpoeipnyévos Bactrevs 


would justify Amantos’ opinion. Indeed, while Vasiliev makes here no categorical statement 
on the problem, restricting himself to a summary of the conclusions of other scholars, I know, 
from several conversations that I have had with this distinguished Russian-American scholar, 
that he considers the term Tzacones to be certainly related to that of Lacones. On Tzacones 
see further G. N. Hatzidakes, Todxwves, in Byzantinische Zeitschrift, 27 (Leipzig, 1927), 
321-324; Dolger, Byz. Zeitschrift, 26:107. For a different etymology, see Ph. Koukoules, 
Toakwvia Kat Todxwves, in Byz. Zeitschrift, 26:317-327. For the Tzaconian dialect see H. 
Pernot, Introduction a l'étude du dialect Tsakonien (Paris, 1934). 
* Bees’ edition, pp. 65-70. The Iberikon version. 
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/ \ a \ , \ \ A e 
Nixynpopos kai xapas wAnoGeis dia ppovridos efero TO Kal Tas éxeice TOAELS GVaKaLWicat Kai As ot 

4, 4 3 / 3 A N > \ X\ 4 \ A 
BaBapo. xaryndadioav éxkAnolas avoixodopycat Kai adtovs Tos BapBdpovs Xpiotiavovs zovjoat. 
A \ X 3 Ac A 4, iw 5 , e€ TI A r , 3 A 4 A 3 3 A 
0 Kal avapabwy Tyv perotKeoctay ov divarpiBovow ot Ilarpeis KeAevoes avtod TovTos TO €€ Apy7s 
3 4 3 / Q \ A A7 5) aA 4 ray > \ A 3 , y \ 
édade amekaréoTyoe peTa Kat TOD idlov av’Tav Toimevos, Os NY TO THviKadTa “APavdowos To'vopa, Kat 
/ / A , / 3 A \ , , 3 / 
LntporoAews dtkata tais Ilarpais mapécxero, apxiemiokomyns mpo TovToOv xpypati~ovons. "AvwKodo- 
/ 3 , x ‘ / 3 A \ iN A A e / 3 / A ” 
pnoe te eK Babpwv Kal THV mOAW avToV Kal Tas TOD Weod aylas éxkAnolas, TaTplapyodvTOs ETL 


Tapactov a 


Here is a translation: 


In another invasion they [the Avars] subjugated all of Thessaly and Greece, Old 
Epirus, Attica and Euboea. They made an incursion also in the Peloponnesus, con- 
quered it by war, and, destroying and driving out the noble and Hellenic nations, they 
settled in it themselves. Those among the former [the Greeks] who succeeded in 
escaping from their blood-stained hands dispersed themselves here and there. The 
city of Patras emigrated to the territory of Rhegium in Calabria; the Argives to the 
island called Orobe; and the Corinthians to the island called Aegina. The Lacones too 
abandoned their native soil at that time. Some sailed to the island of Sicily and they 
are still there in a place called Demena, call themselves Demenitae instead of Lacedae- 
monitae, and preserve their own Laconian dialect. Others found an inaccessible place 
by the seashore, built there a strong city which they called Monemvasia because there 
was only one way for those entering, and settled in it with their own bishop. Those 
who belonged to the tenders of herds and to the rustics of the country settled in the 
rugged places located along there and have been lately called Tzaconiae. Having thus 
conquered and settled the Peloponnesus, the Avars have held it for two hundred and 
eighteen years, that is, from the year 6096 [a.p. 587] from the creation of the world, 
which was the sixth year of the reign of Maurice, to the year 6313 [a.p. 805], which 
was the fourth year of the reign of Nicephorus the Old who had Staurakios as son. 
They were subject neither to the emperor of the Romans nor to anyone else. And only 
the eastern part of the Peloponnesus, from Corinth to Malea, because of its ruggedness 
and inaccessibility remained free from the Slavs and to that part a strategus [governor | 
of the Peloponnesus continued to be sent by the emperor of the Romans. One of these 
governors, a native of Lesser Armenia, and a member of the family called Skleroi 
came into hostile blows with the Slavic tribes, conquered and obliterated them com- 
pletely, and enabled the ancient inhabitants to recover their own. When the afore- 
mentioned emperor Nicephorus heard these things he was filled with joy and became 
anxious to renew the cities there, to rebuild the churches that the barbarians had 
destroyed, and to Christianize the barbarians themselves. And for this reason, having 
inquired about the colony where the people of Patras lived, he had them reéstablished 
by his order together with their own shepherd [bishop], whose name at that time was 
Athanasius, on their ancient soil. He also granted to Patras, which was a bishopric 
before this, the prerogatives of a metropolis. And he rebuilt their city [Patras] and the 
holy churches of God from the foundations when Tarasius was still patriarch. 


Now to examine the sources of this all-important passage. At first glance 
the notice concerning the invasion of Greece seems to have been taken 
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from Evagrius, who is mentioned in the chronicle as one of its sources.” 
This was the view adopted by Paparrhegopoulo,” but, as the chronicle 
names the various regions of Greece invaded by the Avars and Slavs, while 
Evagrius simply says “all Greece,” ** both Lampros and Bees refrained from 
expressing an opinion on this point. Indeed nowhere else among the known 
sources is there any mention of the exact region of Greece invaded by the 
Avars and Slavs. Menander speaks of an invasion of Greece during the reign 
of Tiberius but, like Evagrius, he does not name the exact regions that were 
invaded.** Nor does the account of John of Ephesus add very much more.™ 
It can either be that the author of the chronicle took Evagrius’ expression 
“all Greece” and broke it up on the basis of some local tradition, as Pa- 
parrhegopoulo supposes, or that he had before his eyes a source, now lost, 
which gave an account of the exact regions of Greece invaded by the Avars 
and the Slavs.** That the latter was the case will be presently demonstrated. 

The statement of the chronicle that the Avars held the Peloponnesus for 
two hundred eighteen years — that is, from 587 to 805 — is known also from 
another source, the synodical letter of the patriarch Nicholas (1084-1111) 
to the emperor Alexius Comnenus.*” As most commentators of the chronicle 
considered it to be a product of a late period they showed no hesitation in 


“Ibid., 61: Otro (of "ABapor), Kaus 6 Evdypios deve ev TO TEUTTW aTOD AOYW THs 
exkAnoaaoTiKns iotopias » + - 

* Paparrhegopoulo, op. cit., p. 247, note 25. 

* Evagrius, edited by Bidez and Parmentier, VI, 10: of "ABapes Sis wéxpe Tod Kadovpévov 
paxpod Teixous €Adoavtes, Suyyndova ’Ayxiadov te Kat Thy “EAAdSa macav Kai érépas modes TE Kal 
ppovpia eLerodopkycayv Kat jvdparodicavto, droAXNbvtes dmavta Kal muproAocbvres, TOY TOAAGV 
oTpaTeupatwy Kata THYv ‘E@ay évocarpiBovrov. 

“C. Miiller, Fragmenta historicorum graecorum, 4 (Paris, 1851), 252 (frag. 48): dre 
kepai€opevns THs “EAAdSos tro SKraBynvev Kat dravraxdce dAAeraAAjAwV airA ETNPTNMEVOY TOV 
Kwdvvev, 0 TiBépios . . » mpecBeverar ws Baiavov. 

* John, Bishop of Ephesus, The Third Part of the Ecclesiastical H istory of John, Bishop of 
of Ephesus, tr. by R. Payne Smith (Oxford, 1860), p. 432: “That same year, being the third 
after the death of king Justin, was famous also for the invasion of an accursed people, called 
Slavonians, who overran the whole of Greece, and the country of the Thessalonians, and all 
Thrace, and captured the cities, and took numerous forts, and devastated and burnt, and 
reduced the people to slavery, and made themselves masters of the whole country, and settled 
in it by main force, and dwelt in it as though it had been their own without fear.” 

* John of Biclar who was in Constantinople from 558 to 575 says in his chronicle that the 
Slavs devastated parts of Greece, but does not mention any of these parts. The chronicle of 
John was published by Mommsen in Mon. Germ. Hist., Chronica Minora (1893), vol. II. 
Here is his text as cited by Vasiliev, op. cit., p. 410, note 5: “Sclavini in Thracia multas urbes 
Romanorum pervadunt, quas depopulates vacuas reliquere; Avares Thracias vastant et regiam 
urbem a muro longo obsident; Avares a finibus Thraciae pelluntur et partes Graeciae atque 
Pannoniae occupant.” These invasions are placed by John during the reigns of Justin and 
Tiberius. 

* J. Leunclavius, Juris Graeco-Romani, tam canonici quam civilis, tomi duo . . . ex variis 
Europae Asiaeque bibliothecis eruti (Frankfurt, 1596), p. 278 f.: rév ’ABdpov .. . én 
Siaxociows Séxa oxTw xpdvois GAo1s KaTacxovTwov THv TleAomévvycov, Kal THS “Pwpaixys dpyis 
dmroTEepoperny, Ws pyde 168a Barkiv dws dS'vacba év adtH ‘Pwpatov avépa. 
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accepting the letter of the patriarch as the source of the chronicle. Lampros 
himself was somewhat puzzled, for if the patriarchal letter served as a 
source in the composition of the chronicle, then the chronicle was composed 
either during or after the patriarchate of Nicholas, but he had already ex- 
pressed the view that the composition of the chronicle must be placed in 
the period between 806 and 1083. Accordingly he dismissed the question, 
saying that he thought it superfluous to deal with it, since Paparrhegopoulo 
had already dealt with it at length.** But Paparrhegopoulo entertained no 
doubts at all that what the chronicle says about the length of time that the 
Avars and the Slavs held the Peloponnesus was taken from the letter of the 
patriarch.” Actually, however, as it will be presently seen, the author of 
the chronicle drew his information from an entirely different source. 

The notice concerning the subjugation of the Slavs in the territory of 
Patras and the recovery of that city by the Byzantines as well as its promo- 
tion to the status of a metropolis during the reign of Nicephorus I has been 
thought to be derived either from the letter of the patriarch or from the 
De administrando imperio of Constantine Porphyrogenitus.*” But neither in 
the patriarchal letter nor in the account of Porphyrogenitus ** is there ques- 
tion concerning the rebuilding of the city of Patras by Nicephorus and its 
resettlement with the descendants of those who had emigrated to the terri- 
tory of Rhegium in Calabria at the time of the invasion of the Avars and 
Slavs. Besides, between the account of the chronicle and that of Porphyro- 
genitus there are some other important differences. Porphyrogenitus does 
not give the name of the Byzantine general who subdued the Slavs; he repre- 
sents the city of Patras and the surrounding territory as being already in 
the hands of the Greeks; and he says that in this conflict the Slavs were 
aided by Africans and Saracens. In view of these important differences, 
it is absolutely clear that the account of the chronicle is independent of that 
of Constantine Porphyrogenitus. 

It remains now to consider what is perhaps the most important notice 
of the entire passage — that concerning the invasion of the Peloponnesus 
by the Avars and the dispersion of the ancient inhabitants of the peninsula, 
“the noble and Hellenic nations,” as the chronicle puts it. That Slavs settled 
in the Peloponnesus is, of course, a well-known fact, but it is still disputed 
whether they settled there in the sixth century, during the reign of Maurice, 

* Lampros, To zepi xticews MoveuBacias xpovixor, Pp. 117. 

* Paparrhegopoulo, op. cit., p. 247, note 25. Bees, too (op. cit., p. 82), accepts the letter of 
patriarch Nicholas as the source of the chronicle. 

” Bees, op. cit., p. 83. 

“ Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De administrando imperio (Bonn, 1840), p. 217 ff. In 


this account Constantine seems to describe an attack of the Slavs against Patras after that 
city had been resettled with Greeks. See below, note 53. 
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or at a later epoch. The question remains open because the reference in the 
chronicle finds no definite confirmation in the known sources, except the 
synodical letter of the patriarch Nicholas, but, since that letter, so far as the 
settlement of the Slavs in the Peloponnesus is concerned, is considered by 
those who belittle the value of the chronicle to be the source of the chron- 
icle, it carries little weight as a confirmation of the chronicle. The three 
important sources of the Avar and Slavonic invasions of the last quarter of 
the sixth century — the works of Evagrius, Menander, and John of Ephesus 
—say simply that the Avars devastated all Hellas. But “Hellas” has been 
interpreted by those who do not accept the authority of the chronicle to 
refer not to Greece proper, but to Illyricum as a whole, that is, the Byzantine 
possessions in the Balkan peninsula.” As late as 1939, the Greek scholar 
Amantos wrote, “By Hellas the archaist Menander means the Byzantine 
regions up to the Danube, including modern Bulgaria.” It is thus also that 
he explained the passage in Evagrius and referred to Theophanes, who, 
writing about the same incident, uses the term “Illyricum” where Menander 
and Evagrius have used “Greece,” in support of his view. Accordingly, the 
works of Evagrius, Menander, and John of Ephesus cannot be cited as con- 
firming the statement of the chronicle that Avars and Slavs settled in the 
Peloponnesus in the sixth century, and consequently that statement remains 
without any confirmation. That there is confirmation, however, will be seen 
in what follows. 

The statement of the chronicle concerning the invasion of the Pelopon- 
nesus by the Avars and the Slavs could be said to have the support of 
Evagrius, Menander, and John of Ephesus if “Hellas,” as they use it, is 
_ taken, as it should, to refer to Greece proper. But neither Evagrius, nor 
Menander, nor John of Ephesus nor any other known source that treats of 
the Avar and Slavonic invasions of the Balkan peninsula during the sixth 
and seventh centuries makes the slightest allusion to the dispersion of the 
Peloponnesians and the emigration of some of them to Sicily, Italy, and 
elsewhere as a result of the Avar invasion. Accordingly this notice in the 
chronicle has been treated with caution or rejected outright. With the ex- 

_ Paparrhegopoulo, ‘Ioropia rod ‘EAAnviKod “E6vous, edited by P. Karolides (Athens, 1925), 
III, 155, 158 f. Hopf (op. cit., p. 91) interpreted the passage of Evagrius as follows: “Nur 
unkenntniss der Geographie konnte den Syrer Evagrios verandassen nichst den bekannten 
Stadten Singidon und Anchialos noch, ‘von ganz Hellas und andern Stadten und Burgen zu 
reden;’ entweder dachte er sich unter Hellas eine Stadt oder Burg, was am wahrscheinlichsten, 


oder er tibertrug den antiken Namen des eigentlichen Griechenlands auch auf die thrakisch- 
makedonischen Provinzen des Rémerreichs.” 


“ Constantine I. Amantos, ‘Ioropia rod Bufavtivod Kpdrovs, I (Athens, 1939), 281 ff. See 
also Charanis’ review of this book in Byzantion, 15: 472. In a more recent study Amantos has 
sought to reinforce his interpretations of the term Hellas. Amantos, Oj SAaBo cis Thy ‘EAAdSa 
in Byzantinisch-Neugriechische Jahrbiicher, 17 (Athens, 1944), 215, especially note 2. 
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ception of Fallmerayer, none of the scholars who have treated the question 
of the Slavonic settlements in Greece have put much reliance upon it.“ 
Nor is it cited by any of the scholars, as far as the present writer has been 
able to ascertain, who have dealt with the problem of the Hellenization of 
Sicily and southern Italy during the early Middle Ages.” 

Contrary to the general impression, however, not only this notice but a 
number of other elements of the passage that we have translated above is 
worthy of the greatest trust, for it is confirmed by no less an authority than 
Arethas of Caesarea. This fact was made known by S. Kougeas in a note 
published in 1912, in which was included a scholium written by Arethas 
himself in the margin of the Dresden manuscript which contains the brief 
chronicle of patriarch Nicephorus (806-815), a manuscript which was 
written in 982. Following is Arethas’ text.* 


a , ” A , > A e A a /, A / Cc A , 
TO retaptw era THs BactArelas aitod 4 Ilatpév ris eAotovvyncov THs watpidos av perouia, 
aA A A 4, 4, A ~ / aA aA , 
dro THs KaAdavpav roAews Tod ‘Pyyiov dvexopioby eis TO dpxaiov ToMopa Tov Ilarpav. "EdvyadevOy 
\ ca / e \ A A ” , by , / aA , \ 
yap yyouv petoKicOn vro Tod SKAavyvev eOvovs worcuw éehoppnoavtwy Wecoadria TH Tpwrty Kat 
\ A 4 4 \ 4 \ \ aA 
Sevtépa Kat mpooere Aindot te Kal Aoxpois dudorépors “Emixvypudiows te Kat "OloAas Kat 69 Kat TH 
A A \ A , \ / \ / \ a 
raha "Hretpw cal ’Arrixh Kai 7H EvBoia cai Wedorovvyjow Kat éxBadovrwv pev Ta cyyevi) EAAnviKa 
” \ / / \ 2 A > \N / / ¥ - , , 
€Ovn kal katapOepavrwy, Katoukiobevrwv d€ avTav amo Baotrcias Mavpixiou erous s pexpt TeTApToU 
a A A , , 3 \ / \ , , A 
érous Nuxnpopov, ep’ ot Tod dvarodKod pepous TeAorovvyjcou azo KopivOov Kat wexpt Madeas rod 
A , > a \ \ / A : / > , A 
SkAavyvod KafapevovTos, cis 0 Kal OTpaTyyos KatereumeTo TH LeXoTovvnow. Ex tovtwy tov 
A 3 \ A A € / °A , / de a bd , > A \ 
OTPATHYOV G70 THS pikpas Oppwpevos “Appevias, Patplas OE TWV érovopalopevov BKAnpov, cupPadwv 
aA A ” A q / \ CY / > 4 \ A 3 A > / 
tH SkAavyvav Over, woAeuKds cidév Te Kar Hpavicey eis TEAOS Kal Tois apynbev oiknTopow 
9 a \ > a / \ \ € > / > 6c \ / “ 8 , 
drokataoTivat Ta oikela Tapéecxev. BaciAe’s yap © eipypevos dvapafwv tHv peToiKiay ov dvaTpiPewv 
/ ) A / \ a ? 9 A 2 7 2 7 \ / / A , 
keAevoe. adtov Tov Te Aadv TH EE dpyns edhe: droKareoTycEV Kal pyTpoTOAEWs Sikaia Tats Ilatpais 


a \ 4 / 
TAPETXETO, APXLETLOKOTS TPO TOVTOV XpHpaTiCovoys. 


Here is a translation: 


In the fourth year of his reign [reign of Nicephorus] took place the transfer otf 
Patras of the Peloponnesus, our country, from the Calabrian city of Rhegium to the 
ancient city of Patras. For it had been driven away or rather forced to migrate by the 


“Vasiliev (op. cit., pp. 411, 412) uses it, but without much emphasis. 

‘See, for instance, Lynn White, “The Byzantinization of Sicily,” in American Historical 
Review, 42 (1936), 1 ff. This article in a somewhat compressed form was reprinted in 
White’s Latin Monasticism in Norman Sicily (Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1938), chapter 3. 
In an article which I devoted to the problem of the Hellenization of Sicily and southern 
Italy during the early Middle Ages I have made use of the material found in the chronicle of 
Monemvasia. See Charanis, “On the Question of the Hellenization of Sicily and Southern 
Italy during the Middle Ages,” The American Historical Review, 52 (1946), pp. 74-86. 

“ Kougeas, op. cit., p. 474 f. On the historical accuracy of the scholia of Arethas see 
further N. A. Bees, Ai émiSpopai rév BovAydpwv t1d rov rédpov Supe Kal ra oxeTiKa oxoda Tob 
"ApéOa Kaoapeias, in ‘EdAnvixd, | (Athens, 1928), 337-370; Kougeas, *Epevvat zept rijs 
‘EdAnuixys Aaoypadias Kata Tovs peaous xpovous. A’. Ai év rots oxoAtous Tod ’"ApéOa Aaoypadikat 
cidjoes, in Aaoypadia, 4 (Athens, 1913/14), 236-269. The most complete work on Arethas is 
by Kougeas, ‘O Katoapeias “ApéOas kai 70 Epyov atrod (Athens, 1913). 
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nation of the Slavs when they invaded the First and Second Thessaly and in addition 
the country of the Aeniantes and that of the Locrians, both the Epiknemidian and 
Ozolians, and also ancient Epirus, Attica and Euboea and the Peloponnesus, driving 
away and destroying the noble Hellenic nations. They [the Slavs] dwelt there from 
the sixth year of the reign of Maurice to the fourth year of that of Nicephorus at 
whose time the governor for the Peloponnesus was sent to the eastern part of the 
Peloponnesus, from Corinth to Malea, because that part was free of Slavs. One of these 
governors, a native of Lesser Armenia, and a member of the family called Skleroi, 
clashing with the Slavic tribes, conquered them in war and obliterated them completely 
and enabled the ancient inhabitants to recover their own. For the mentioned emperor, 
having inquired where the colony was, reéstablished the people on the ancient soil 
and granted to Patras, which was a bishopric before this, the prerogatives of a 
metropolis. 


It takes only a superficial comparison of Arethas’ scholium with the 
passage of the chronicle cited and translated above to see the close rela- 
tionship between the two. In some instances the one repeats the other ver- 
batim. Arethas focuses his attention on his native city of Patras and conse- 
quently his scholium is much compressed, leaving out a number of notices 
included in the chronicle. This fact is important for it shows that the author 
of the chronicle did not draw his information from Arethas’ scholium. Nor 
could Arethas draw his information from the chronicle, for when he wrote 
his scholium the chronicle did not yet exist. These observations lead but to 
one conclusion: both Arethas and the chronicle drew their information 
from the same source, now lost —a source which was written sometime 
between 805, the year during which Patras was rebuilt and raised to the 
status of a metropolis, and 932, the year during which Arethas wrote his 
scholium. 

If, as seems probable, this source was a chronicle whose author had 
drawn his information from Menander, Evagrius, Theophylact Simocatta, 
and some other source which is now lost, the reason why some of the notices 
of the chronicle of Monemvasia are easily traceable to Evagrius, Menander, 
and Theophylact Simocatta ** would be explained. It seems improbable 
that the author of the chronicle of Monemvasia referred to these various 
works separately, drawing this notice from one, and that from another. 
Most probably he had before his eyes one work, and from that one work 
he compiled his own notices. 

There is some evidence that a historical work covering the period from 
at least the middle of the sixth century to the second decade of the ninth 
century existed. In 1936 the Bulgarian scholar Dujcev published a fragment 


“Certain notices of the chronicle can be traced to Theophanes (see Lampros TS TEpt 


ktigews MovepBacias xpovxdy, pp. 111-118; Bees, op. cit., p. 81) but this may mean simply 
that Theophanes drew his information from the same source as the chronicle. 
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which deals with the last expedition of Nicephorus I in Bulgaria. This frag- 
ment was immediately studied by Henri Grégoire, who came to the conclu- 
sion that it is an extract of a contemporary work whose author was a his- 
torian of the first order, the same who wrote the fragment of the Scriptor 
Incertus de Leone Armenio, and that this work was a “continuation” of 
another “of the type and in the style of a Malalas,” which went as far as Leo 
the Armenian.** It is not impossible that this work was the source of the 
chronicle of Monemvasia and the scholium of Arethas. It is significant that 
the only other place, besides the chronicle of Monemvasia and the scholium 
of Arethas, where a Skleros is mentioned as governor of the Peloponnesus 
at the beginning of the ninth century is the Scriptor Incertus de Leone 
Armenio.”° 

This lost historical work, whatever its nature, was doubtless also the 
source from which the author of the chronicle of Monemvasia, the Iberikon 
version, drew the other important notice for which neither Lampros nor 
Bees was able to find another source. The notice concerns the reconstruc- 
tion of the city of Lacedaemon by Nicephorus I and its settlement with a 
mixed population, brought from other parts of the empire. Here is the text: 
TH 6€ Aakedaiova modu éx Babpav kat aviv aveyeipas Kai évoixioas év aiTh 
haov ovppuxtov Kadypovs re Kat Opaxnoiovs Kat “Appeviovs Kai ourods ard 
Siahdpov térwv Te Kat TOdEwY EeLaVVAaXOEVTAS EmLTKOTTHY Kat avOis TavTHV 
KaTéoTnoe Kat UToKEioOaL TH TOV Llatpav pntpoTore eHécmoev. To translate: 
“And he also built from the foundations the city of Lacedaemon, settled it 
with a mixed people, Caferoe,”” Thracesians,” Armenians and others whom 

** Henri Grégoire, “Un Nouveau Fragment du ‘Scriptor Incertus de Leone Armenio, ” in 
Byzantion, 11 (Brussels, 1936), 417 ff. Grégoire shows also (ibid., p. 417) that Theophanes 
used this source. 

” Scriptor Incertus de Leone Bardae F., published together with the chronicle of Leo 
Grammaticus (Bonn, 1842), p. 3386: Aéovra rov émAcyopevov Tod SKAnpod, Kal éroinoey adrov 
atpatnyov eis TleAomovvycov. 

° Lampros (T6 zepi xticews MovenBacias xpovixov, p. 118, note 1) was not able to identify 
the Caferoe and raised the question whether they were not the same as the Cabeiroe. The 
same suggestion is made by Vasiliev (op. cit., p. 657, note 2), but who were the Cabeiroe? 
Theophanes Continuatus (Bonn, p. 55) mentions the Cabeiroe among the troops of Thomas 
the Slavonian at the time of his revolt against Michael II, but Genesius (Bonn, p. 33) has 
Saberoe (Saberoe is the reading of the manuscript, but for some unexplained reason the 
editor changed it to Cabeiroe) and as Genesius generally represented the better tradition 
one should read Saberoe in Theophanes Continuatus. Nicephorus Bryennius (Bonn, p. 29) 
mentions the Cabeiroe as among the troops of Mahmud of Ghazna (eleventh century), but 
the Cabeiroe of Bryennius are people of the Oxus regions and by no means Christians. Ac- 
cording to Theophanes, the people settled in Sclavina by Nicephorus were Christians. William 
of Tyr (Hist. Rerum Transmarin., Migne, P.L. 201: 221) calls the Oxus “Cobar,” a name 
which may give the clue to the identification of the Cabeiroe, i.e., people of the region of 
Cobar, the inhabitants of Khwarizin. It is also possible, as suggested by both Lampros and 


Vasiliev, that the Cabeiroe were remnants of the Cabaroe, mentioned by Constantine Porphy- 
rogenitus (De administrando imperio, p. 171 ff). In any case these Cabeiroe have nothing 
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he brought together from various places and cities, made it again a bishopric 
and put it under the jurisdiction of the metropolis of Patras.” 

No source known says anywhere anything about the reconstruction and 
the repeopling of Lacedaemon by Nicephorus I, not even the Turin and the 
Koutloumousion versions of the chronicle of Monemvasia. And Arethas, of 
course, is silent on this point —a silence which is not hard to understand 
because Arethas restricted his remarks to his native city of Patras, its emigra- 
tion during the reign of Maurice and its reconstruction during the reign of 
Nicephorus I. But the silence of the other sources by no means lessens the 
trustworthiness of this passage. It doubtless came from the work whence 
the author of the chronicle drew all his information, and that work is now 
lost. Besides, there is nothing in this passage which is inconsistent with 
Byzantine practices. The transplanting of peoples from one region to an- 
other for reasons of state was frequently resorted to in Byzantium before 
and after the reign of Nicephorus I.” Nicephorus himself repeopled Patras 
with Greeks whom he had brought from Calabria. About this action there 
can be no doubt, in view of the testimony of both Arethas and the chronicle. 
If Nicephorus rebuilt Patras there is no reason to doubt the other statement 
of the chronicle that he also rebuilt Lacedaemon. The rebuilding of both 
Patras and Lacedaemon were measures doubtless taken by Nicephorus in 
order to keep the Slavonic tribes that still remained in the Peloponnesus in 
check. That Nicephorus sought to break the power of the Slavs by trans- 
planting to their midst peoples from other regions of the empire is con- 
firmed by Theophanes, who states that in 810 Nicephorus ordered the 
settlement of Christians from every province of the empire in the regions 
known as Sclavinias. Where these Sclavinians were located cannot be def- 
initely determined, but in the light of what the chronicle of Monemvasia 


to do with the Caferoe of the Chronicle of Monemvasia. Caferoe is doubtless the result of a 
confusion, and it is not unlikely that the Kibyraeotae are meant. The author of the chronicle 
may have had before him an abbreviated form of Kibyraeotae (KiPupp. or KoiBatp.) which 
he did not understand. For KiBupp. as an abbreviation for KiBupadra: see V. BeneSevié, “Die 
byzantinischen Ranglisten,” in Byzantinisch-neugriechische Jahrbticher, 5 (Athens, 1926/ 
1927), 120. On the Cabeiroe see further G. Moravesik, Byzantinoturcica. II. Sprachreste der 
Turkvélker in den Byzantinischen Quellen (Budapest, 1943), p. 132. 

* The Thracesians were so called because they dwelled in the Thracesian theme. Conse- 
quently it is impossible to determine the racial origin of those who were transferred to Lace- 
daemon. But the Thracesian theme was deeply Hellenized, indeed almost Greek, and the 
people involved in the transfer, if not Greeks, were certainly Hellenized. There may also be 
a contusion in the case of the Armenian in that Armeniacs, i.e., people of the Armeniac theme, 
may be meant. In that case they may have been Greeks, for the Armeniac theme contained 
an important Greek element. But even if they were Armenians, they doubtless belonged to 
the Hellenized element of that very important people. 

* For examples of such transfers of population see Charanis’ review of Amantos’ ‘Toropia 
Tod Bulavrwod Kpdrovs, in Byzantion, 15: 471 f. 
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says it may very well be that one of them was in western and central 
Peloponnesus.” 

It would be interesting to know how and when the original source used 
by the chronicle and Arethas disappeared. It was known in 982, the year 
during which Arethas wrote his scholium, and, if the opinion put forward 
in this study about the date of the composition of the Iberikon version of 
the chronicle of Monemvasia is correct, it was known also at the end of the 
tenth century or the beginning of the eleventh. It is not impossible that it 
served also as a source for the synodical letter of the patriarch Nicholas to 
Alexius I. The statement of the patriarch that the Avars held the Pelopon- 
nesus for two hundred and eighteen years until they were defeated at the 
time of Nicephorus I appears also in the chronicle, and this number of years 
could be computed also from Arethas’ scholium. Therefore, this number 
must have been in the original source whence the patriarch also took it. But, 
as the synodical letter of the patriarch was written later than either Arethas’ 
scholium or the chronicle, it is not impossible that the patriarch drew his 
information from either the one or the other. Still he must have used another 
source too, for his story, related also by Constantine Porphyrogenitus, of 
how St. Andrew routed the Slavs, appears neither in the chronicle nor in 
Arethas’ scholium. It is quite possible, of course, that all this was in the in- 
troduction of the chrysobull which Nicephorus I granted to the metropoli- 
tan of Patras when he raised the see of Patras to the status of a metropolis, 


°° Theophanes, Chronographia, edited by C. de Boor (Leipzig, 1883), 1: 486: Tovtw 76 
ére, (A.M., 6802, Alexandrian era), Nixndpos . . - Xpioriavods dzouxioas x mavrTos Oéuaros 
emt Tas Skravuvias yevéeoOar mpocéragev. Vasiliev (op. cit., 422) interprets Sclavinia here to refer 
to Greece, but more especially to the Peloponnesus; and Hopf concedes (op. cit., 98-99) that 
Peloponnesus may have been included among the regions in which the new settlements were 
established. According to Arethas’ scholium, Patras was rebuilt and settled with Greeks in 
805, a date also confirmed by the chronicle of Monemvasia, for it says that Patras was rebuilt 
when Tarasius was still patriarch. Tarasius died in 806. No date is given about the rebuilding 
of Lacedaemon, but if the Sclavinia of Theophanes is taken to refer to Greece, the rebuilding 
of Lacedaemon must have taken place in 810. Hopf suggests that the siege of Patras by the 
Slavs as described by Porphyrogenitus (De administrando imperio, 217 ff.) may have been 
caused by an attempt to establish Greek colonies in their midst and refers to the quoted 
passage from Theophanes in support of his suggestion. Hopf also places the siege of Patras 
by the Slavs in 807 or not long after. This would mean that the Slavs, following their first 
defeat and the resettlement of Patras by Greeks, made an effort to regain the city and called 
the Arabs to their aid, as is related by Constantine Porphyrogenitus. A siege of Patras by the 
Slavs after that city had been resettled by Greeks would explain the statement of Porphyro- 
genitus that at the time of this siege Patras was inhabited by Greeks. Moreover, the attack 
of the Slavs against the newly built city of Patras must have convinced Nicephorus that the 
Hellenic element in the Peloponnesus needed reinforcement, hence his order to settle there 
Christians brought from the other parts of the empire. 
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and the patriarch Nicholas, who was acquainted with that chrysobull, may 
have drawn his information from it.** 

Not until the first half of the fifteenth century is there another trace 
which seems to indicate that the source, or at least a corrupted form of it, 
used by Arethas for his scholium and by the author of the Iberikon version 
of the chronicle of Monemvasia, still existed. This was a petition addressed 
to patriarch Joseph II in 1429 by the metropolitan of Monemvasia, Cyril, 
and written by no other than Isidore of Kiev, who, after the council of 
Florence, remained faithful to the union and became a cardinal.” The peti- 
tion was occasioned by a dispute between the metropolitan of Monemvasia 
and the metropolitan of Corinth concerning the jurisdiction over certain 
episcopal sees in the Peloponnesus, namely Maine and Zemena.™ The ques- 
tion was raised concerning the circumstance under which these bishoprics 
had come under the jurisdiction of Monemvasia and whether these circum- 
stances still justified their retention by Monemvasia or whether they should 
not be returned to Corinth, to which they originally belonged. In writing 
this petition Isidore made full use of official and unofficial documents, in- 


“ According to Constantine Porphyrogenitus (De administrando imperio, p. 219) Niceph- 
orus granted to the church of St. Andrew of Patras the defeated Slavs together with their 
families and property, apparently in the capacity of serfs, and confirmed the grant by a 
sigillum. It is not unlikely that in the introduction of the document there was a brief sum- 
mary of the history of Patras and its relation to the Slavs down to the ressettlement of the 
city by Greeks. In the later period, brief historical summaries were often included in imperial 
chrysobulls granted to cities. See for instance the chrysobull that Andronius II granted to the 
metropolis of Monemvasia in 1801. This chrysobull has been recently reédited by St. Binon, 
“LHistoire et la légende de deux chrysobulles d’Andronic II en faveur de Monembasie,” 
Echos dOrient, 37 (Paris, 1938), 310 ff. The one published by Miklosich and Miiller (Acta 
et diplomata graeca, 5: 161) is not genuine. 

° This document was published by Lampros in 1915 without indicating the author, 
(Avo évadopal PntporoAttov MoveuBacias pos Tov mat papxnv, in Néos ‘EAAnvopyypwv, 12: 272- 
318). Lampros recognized the value of the document and promised an exhaustive com- 
mentary, but never carried out his promise. G. Mercati identified the author of this document 
as Isidore of Kiev and showed that it was composed in 1429: G. Mercati, Scritti d’Isidoro il 
Cardinale Ruteno et codici a lui appartenuti che si conservano nella biblioteca Apostolica 
Vaticana (Studi e Testi, 46; Rome, 1926), p. 8. Since then the value of this document has 
been generally recognized. See V. Laurent, “La Liste épiscopale du synodicon de Monembasie,” 
Echos d’Orient, vol. 33 (Paris, 1933), p. 152, note 1. Binot (op. cit., 287) writes concerning 
the document: “La seconde, de 1429, mériterait un commentaire approfondi. S’il est vrai 
que la prudence doit présider a l’interprétation de cette lettre, qui est un plaidoyer plus 
qu'une page dhistoire, elle constitue un document historique de premiére qualité. Son auteur, 
disert et habile, a puisé aux meilleures sources: il cite péle-méle et sans ordre apparent, chry- 
sobulles, prostagmata et sigillia patriarcaux; . . . il recourt 4 d’anciens manuscrits, 4 des 
histoires et méme a des lettres de Guillaume de Villehardouin. La valeur démonstrative de la 
requéte est indéniable.” The editors of Byzantinische Zeitschrift (24: 269) announced the 
publication of this text with the following remark: “Ediert aus Cod. Vatic. Palat. 226 die fiir 
die Geschichte des Peloponnes Zeitalter der Palaiologen wichtigen Texte.” As for the metro- 
politan of Monemvasia for whom this document was written, see Laurent, op. cit., p. 151 f. 

“ Concerning this dispute between Corinth and Monemvasia see Binot, op. cit., p. 286 f. 
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cluding histories and letters. He was particularly anxious to prove that the 
capture of Corinth first by the Avars during the reign of Maurice and then 
by the Latins as a result of the fourth crusade had no relation to the eleva- 
tion of Monemvasia to the status of a metropolis. Here is his text concerning 
the capture of Corinth by the Avars and the foundation of Monemvasia: 


A , V4 e , A , \ A , , A 
Avoivy rotwuv Gewpovpévovy dAwoewv THs KopivOov pera tyv tov ‘Pwpalwy émixpdteav THs 
, a \ 2 oN A e A A A , ei \ \ \ A \ 
IleAorovynoov, pias pev ert Tov Huepdv “lovotiwiavod Tod peydXov, Os dv ato Kal Tov éxelce ioO pov 
¢ 9 , 2 3 > A Q A A A \ ” , , 
VOTEPOV ETELXLOE KAT aUTOV yap TpLOv oKVOKoY yevov Tov “IoTpov SiaTepacavTwv, Kortryapovs, 
3 4 \ 3 4 , > 4 \ \ A / / 4 XN A / 
Ouvrtiyapous Kat Ovvyapous TovTous wvopalov, TO péev ev TOUTWY yevos Mvoiay THY avw Kat ILavvoviav 
A / A Q , 9 77 , > A 9 , , 3 , \ , 
kat Aadpatiav Kal Ta pexpis és “Ionov KdAmov ex pas épddov Katedpapev, Ovtriyapo. 5€ Opaxny 
A \ ‘ >] € / a / \ 3 \ ¢ aA a 
macav Kat THY ev ‘EAAysTOvTw Xeppovnoov Kai Ta évtos “EBpov wavta pexpt TOv Tis Kwvotavtivov 
, a 87 \ 3 4 , / \ M4 3 \ > / 
TPOAOTELWY, OUS ON Kal avexaitice BeAtoapios, KatTaoTpaTynynoapevos Kal ovyTpias avTous, Ovviyapor 
\ , ‘ 4 A , \ A / \ , 
dé Maxedoviay kat @erradriay Kai “EAAdSa Kai Ta evTds OeppomvAdv Aniodpevor wWavTAa Kal péxpt 
4 4 2 A \ / \ / A X_N 4 A 
KopivOov ¢0acarres, eiAov mapaxpyua THY TOALW Kal ad’ToBoel. Srapriatayv Sé 7d pév Ooov cupPpeT@des 
\ 3 A N b , N 3 , e A > , A , QA 
Kat ayedalov THV EKElvoLs KOWNVY GkKoVaaYTEs GAwoLV, Tois épmepleAnupevors TH Aakedalpove Kat 
? / > 7 , ¥ A A A \ , ¥ A 4 
ETAVETTHKOOLW GUTApKws TposduyovTes Gpect, TobTO H’dv ein paAXov TO IlapHEevov Opos, Tais éxeLvov 
10 A a , N\ A , by , € N € / 3 / N 
xapadpais Kal Tois omnAaiow Kat Tois Bapabpos éyxatadeduKdTes, avTovs vrekeipvoay éxelvov Sy 
“ a ¢ + A 4 \ XN A A / / \ 
tov BapBapixot pevpatos, Kal, cwlovres €TL TO maAalov éxelvo Tov Aakxwvwv Gvopa, Tlakwvas avrt 
, e ‘ e , , ra) * , \ 4 , 
Aakavey éavtovs troBapBapiLovres A€yovow. Ot 8 ad érvyxavov éuropiKov ayovres emiTHOevpa, 
Ad. \ \ 4, > / XN A A 3 A \ ¢ \ / , 
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Following is a translation: 


Of the two known captures of Corinth after the Roman domination of the Pelopon- 
nesus, one took place during the reign of Justinian the Great, who, on account of it, 
afterwards fortified the isthmus there. For in his time three Scythian tribes, called 
Cotrigurs, Utigurs, and Unigurs, crossed the Danube. One of these tribes overran by 
one attack upper Mysia, Pannonia, and Dalmatia as far as the Ionian sea, while the 
Utigurs invaded all of Thrace and the Chersonese on the Hellespont and all the territory 
within the Hebrus as far as the suburbs of Constantinople. However, Belisarius, deceiv- 
ing them by a stratagem, checked and cut them to pieces. But the Unigurs, ravaging 
Macedonia and Thessaly and Greece and the territory beyond Thermopylae, arrived as 
far as Corinth and straightway and with one blow captured the city. When the lower 
and common element among the Spartans heard of this conquest, a conquest which 
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was common [i.e., important] to them, they fled in sufficient numbers into the high 
mountains which envelop Lacedaemon, especially mount Parthenion, and crept into 
its gullies, caves, and hollows and thus drew themselves away from the barbarous flood. 
And they still preserve that ancient name of Lacones, but speaking barbarously they 
call themselves Tzacones instead of Lacones. Those on the other hand who were 
engaged in commerce went to Gytheion — that was the seaport of the Spartans — with 
their wives and children and, boarding their ships, speeded towards Sicily, and dis- 
embarking in Messene, settled in the neighborhood and in the course of time they too 
barbarized their name and came to be called Demenitae. But the nobler, the brilliantly 
fortunate, and the more prosperous among the Spartans, having learned of the great 
difficulties of the Corinthians and fearing lest the same thing might happen to them, 
straightway, as they were, proceeded with all haste to Monemvasia, a small peninsula 
located in Laconia. For they saw that this peninsula was high and long and cut off 
from every side and situated well above the sea, rivaling the sky in height and seeming 
to touch it. It was surrounded by steep and impassable cliffs which made it inaccessible 
to, and unassailable by, any being under the sun with the exception of those only who 
happened to occupy it first. It was neither inhabited until then, nor did it have the 
name of Monemvasia. How was it possible then for the Lacedaemonians who were 
themselves refugees at the same time as the Corinthians to be the succorers and 
receivers of the latter or for their bishop to settle them in it [the Peloponnesus], a 
wanderer, as it were, settling wanderers? 


A comparison of the text of Isidore with that of the Iberikon version of 
the chronicle of Monemvasia reveals certain important differences between 
the two. There are a number of elements which are in the chronicle, as for 
instance the emigration of the people of Patras to Calabria, the settlement 
of the Corinthians in the island of Aegina, the emigration of the Argives to 
Orobe, and others which do not appear in the text of Isidore. On the other 
hand, while the story of the emigration of the Laconians is substantially the 
same as that of the chronicle, the text of Isidore has a number of new ele- 
ments. The Spartans who went to Sicily were principally merchants; they 
disembarked at Messene. Parthenion is named as one of the mountains into 
which the peasants among the Spartans fled.*’ But where the two texts differ 
most radically is in the date of, and the circumstance under which, the 
events which they both relate took place. And this raises the question 
whether Isidore did not use a different and a less accurate source than the 
one used by Arethas and the author of the chronicle. 

Isidore puts the invasion of Greece and the consequent dispersion of 


“ One is tempted to wonder whether Gytheion, mentioned by Isidore as the port whence 
the Spartans left for Sicily, was actually in his source or whether he did not add it himself in 
order to display his learning. His wording, €rivetov O€ TOV DTapTiaTav EKELVO ( Tv6euor), differs 
very little from the wording of Strabo, (8.3,12) in speaking of the same port: Tv6lov, rod 
THS Baaptys émwelov. Isidore is known to have possessed a codex of Strabo. See Remigio 
Sabbadini, “La traduzione guariniana di Strabone,” in II libro e la Stampa, n.s., 8 (1909), 14. 
I owe this information to my friend Milton Anastos. 
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the Peloponnesians in the reign of Justinian. The invasion which he de- 
scribes has certain elements in common with that undertaken by the 
Cotrigur chief Zabergan in 558 as related by Agathias.”* But between 
Agathias’ account and that of Isidore there are a number of very important 
differences. According to Agathias, Zabergan divided his forces into two 
groups; one of these groups he sent against Greece; the other he directed 
against the Thracian Chersonese. The latter group, however, was in turn 
also divided, with one section charged with the capture of the Chersonese, 
while the other was led against Constantinople by Zabergan himself. The 
three groups were separately defeated, that under Zabergan by Belisarius, 
who used a clever stratagem, that at the Chersonese by Germanus, and 
that which had been sent against Greece by the garrison at Thermopylae. 
The statements of Isidore that one of the three groups into which the 
Cotrigurs were divided overran Mysia, Pannonia, and Dalmatia as far as 
the Ionian sea, and that as a consequence of this invasion Justinian fortified 
the Isthmus of Corinth finds no confirmation in Agathias. And as for Greece 
the two texts are contradictory. Agathias definitely states that the Cotrigurs 
were stopped at Thermopylae and were not able to penetrate into Greece,” 
but, according to Isidore’s account, they swarmed over Greece and captured 
the city of Corinth. Obviously Agathias was not directly Isidore’s source, 
for the invasion which the latter describes is made up of elements drawn 
not only from different sources, but belonging to different invasions. 
Certainly there are elements in the account of Isidore which seem to 
refer to the great invasion of 539 as related by Procopius. Procopius calls 
the barbarians who were responsible for that invasion Huns; other Byzan- 
tine writers refer to them as Bulgars.*’ Breaking into the Balkan peninsula, 
they plundered Illyricum from the Ionian sea to the suburbs of Constanti- 
nople; stormed the Thracian Chersonese; and, invading Greece, bypassed 
Thermopylae, overran the country, and “destroyed,” says Procopius, “almost 
all the Greeks except the Peloponnesians.” The three regions where, accord- 
ing to Procopius, the barbarians operated in this invasion were Illyricum to 
the Ionian sea; Thrace, including the Chersonese; and Greece. These are 
precisely the regions which, according to Isidore, were devastated by the 


 Agathias, History (Bonn, 1828), p. 301 ff.; J. B. Bury, History of the Later Roman 
Empire (London, 1923), 2: 304 ff. 

° Agathias, op. cit., p. 330. of 8& ava thv “EAAaSa mpdtepov éotadpévot, ovdey TL dgiadnyytov 
ESpacay, pyre TO “loOn mpooBaddytes, pyd€é ye THY apynv Tas OepporvdAas Tapapenpapevor Sia THV 
dpovpav tav éxeice iSptcba TeTaypevwv ‘Pwopatuv. 

© Procopius, De bello persico, 11.4; cf. De bello gothico III.14; III.40 where invasions of 
the Slavs are recorded. 

* Theophanes, op. cit., p. 217. Malalas (p. 437), like Procopius, calls them Huns. Vasiliev 
(op. cit., p. 408) calls them Bulgars. 
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Cotrigurs, Utigurs, and Unigurs. However, Procopius does not say in this 
passage that the barbarians took Corinth or that Justinian fortified the 
isthmus as a result of this invasion. And neither Agathias nor Procopius 
mentions the Unigurs in connection with the invasions which both of them 
describe. There seems to be little doubt that Isidore confused three different 
invasions, that of the Bulgars of 539, that of the Cotrigurs of 558, and that 
of the Avars during the reign of Maurice. 

How is Isidore’s confusion to be explained? It is quite possible that 
Isidore, for some motive, wanted to place the foundation of Monemvasia 
in the reign of Justinian, hence the invasion as a result of which Monemvasia 
was founded had to be in the reign of Justinian. It must be remembered 
that the text in which this account of Isidore occurs was a petition addressed 
to the patriarch in defense of the rights of the see of Monemvasia, a petition 
in which every effort was made to glorify Monemvasia. The text is based on 
good sources and is on the whole accurate, but it is not entirely free from 
errors. Besides the confusion of the invasions there is another serious error: 
it is the attribution of the liberation of Monemvasia from the Franks and its 
promotion to the status of a metropolis to Andronicus II.” It is hard to 
believe that Isidore, who in the whole text displays exceptional knowledge 
of documents, histories, and letters that relate to Monemvasia, did not 
know that the liberator of Monemvasia was not Andronicus II, but Michael 
VII. It seems rather that he willfully committed the error because he 
wanted to dissociate the promotion of Monemvasia to the rank of a metropo- 
lis from Michael VIII, who from the point of view of the church was not 
quite acceptable, and to associate it with Andronicus II, whose piety and 
subservience to the church were well known. Similarly, the motive for 
placing the invasion as a result of which Monemvasia was founded in the 
reign of Justinian was that Isidore wanted to associate the foundation of 
Monemvasia with the reign of Justinian the Great. 

This explanation would account for the error in the date of the founda- 
tion of Monemvasia but not for the confusion of the different invasions of 
the sixth century. Did Isidore read Procopius, Agathias, and a history of the 
Avar invasion and then drew a composite account of the invasion as a result 
of which Monemvasia was founded? Not likely. More likely he drew his 
information from one source, a source where the confusion of the invasions 
and the wrong date of the foundation of Monemvasia already existed. That 
he used a source other than Agathias and Procopius is shown by his state- 

“Lampros, Avo dvaopal pytporoXirov MovepBacias mpos tov tarpidpynv (p. 290): *AAAA 
Aourov Hv TO THs NatwiKis dradAdEavre Tv MoveuBactay SovAcias és pytpoToAw tetinjoba. Kai 


‘ e ee ‘Oo f 3 9 \ ‘ \ A , A > / ec 7 e , A 
Tls ovTos nv; O mavr’ evoeBys Kal otTeppos Tov Soyparwv THS exkAnolas [vréppayos], 6 devTEpOS TOV 
Tlaraordoywr, 6 kip *Avdpdvixos. 
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ment that Justinian fortified the isthmus of Corinth as the result of the 
capture of Corinth, and by his attribution of the invasion of Greece to the 
Unigurs. That the isthmus of Corinth was fortified by Justinian is known 
from another work of Procopius,” but there is nothing in that account that 
would explain Isidore’s statement that the isthmus was fortified after the 
capture of Corinth by the barbarians. Indeed nowhere does Procopius say 
that Corinth was taken by the barbarians. Nor does Agathias or Procopius 
attribute the invasion of Greece to the Unigurs.* Agathias has Cotrigurs, 
and Procopius has Huns. It seems quite probable, therefore, that Isidore 
used a source which had already deviated from the true tradition in so far 
as the chronology and the order of the events were concerned but which 
contained elements of whose historical accuracy there can be no doubt. To 
these elements belongs Isidore’s account of the dispersion of the Pelopon- 
nesians, an account which must have been originally drawn from the same 
source that Arethas and the author of the chronicle used. Isidore’s account, 
therefore, goes back indirectly to the source of Arethas and the author of 
the chronicle, but whether that source still existed at the time Isidore wrote 
cannot be determined. Isidore’s account does prove, however, that the tradi- 
tion of the dispersion of the Peloponnesians and the emigration of some to 
Italy as a result of the invasions of the barbarians in the sixth century was 
known in the fifteenth century and was accepted as a fact by the educated. 

Before the publication of Arethas’ scholium and Isidore’s text, the 
chronicle of Monemvasia was the only source known which said definitely 
that Slavs settled in the Peloponnesus in the sixth century; that, in settling 
there, they exterminated many of the ancient inhabitants; and that many 
among the latter fled and settled elsewhere. This fact may have justified to 
some extent the skepticism with which this chronicle was regarded by most 
scholars. But with the publication of Arethas’ scholium and _Isidore's 
text this skepticism has no longer any foundation, for virtually every 


* Procopius, De aedificiis, IV.2. It is likely that Justinian fortified the Isthmus not long 
after the invasion of 539, but Procopius does not say so. See J. B. Bury, op. cit., vol. II, p. 308, 
note 4. On these fortifications see H. Megaw, “On the Date of the Fortifications of Corinth,” 
The Annual of the British School of Athens, 32 (1931/32), 69-79. Megaw gives no exact date. 

* The Unigurs (ovvi-yapor, ovVLy ovpoL, ovVVOUVYyOUpoL, évoryovpot) were known to the Byzantines 
in the fifth and sixth centuries, but no known source speaks of an invasion of the empire by 
them in the sixth century. It is not unlikely, however, that elements of this people joined the 
Cotrigurs in their great invasion of 558. Menander (op. cit., p. 202) calls the followers of 
Zabergan “Huns.” More probably they are the Huns of Procopius who invaded the empire in 
539, called also Bulgarians by other sources. In a text of the early eighth century we read 
ZOvous tév Otvvoyotpwv BovdAydpwv. In other words, there were certain Bulgars who were also 
called oivvovyotpor. Julius Moravesik, “Zur Geschichte der Onoguren,” in Ungarische Jahr- 
biicher, 10 (Berlin and Leipzig, 1930), 67. Moravcsik considers this people as the ancestors 
of the later Hungarians. See also Moravesik, “Les Sources byzantines de Vhistoire hongroise,” 
Byzantion, 9 (Brussels, 1934), 666-673. Also Moravesik, Byzantinoturcica, II: 189. 
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notice contained in the chronicle is confirmed by another source. Lampros, 
writing in 1884, said that “the basis of the chronicle . . . is historical 
and old,” but at some later date, perhaps at the time the Turin and Koutlou- 
mousion versions were written, there were introduced into the original 
version “mythical accounts about the emigration and return of the 
Peloponnesians. © Years later virtually the same view was expressed by 
Bees.** That was because neither Lampros nor Bees was able to find an- 
other source that confirmed the chronicle. The discovery of Arethas’ 
scholium rendered the opinion of both Lampros and Bees obsolete. Kougeas, 
in publishing Arethas’ scholium, remarked that the scholium of Arethas 
refutes the view of Lampros “according to which what is said in the chron- 
icle about the emigration and dispersion of the Peloponnesians at the time 
of Maurice and their return at the time of Nicephorus was considered to be 
tales and made up additions” of later writers.’ With the objections of 
Lampros disposed of there remains virtually nothing in the chronicle that 
cannot be confirmed by other sources, and it can now be affirmed in un- 
mistakable and unambiguous terms that the chronicle of Monemvasia is 
absolutely trustworthy and constitutes one of the most precious sources on 
the Avar and Slav penetration of Greece during the reign of Maurice. 

From this observation there follow certain inescapable conclusions. It 
can no longer be doubted that Slavs settled in the Peloponnesus during the 
reign of Maurice; that, in settling, they exterminated part of the ancient 
population and forced others to disperse and emigrate. It is no longer pos- 
sible either to interpret the term “Greece” as used by Evagrius and Me- 
nander to mean anything else than Greece proper, or to discuss the question 
of the hellenization of Sicily and southern Italy in the seventh century with- 
out some reference to the Greek settlements which the Peloponnesians who 
fled before the Avars and Slavs established there. But it by no means follows 
that the Greek element completely disappeared from the Peloponnesus and 
that the modern Greeks are Christians of Slavonic descent in whose veins 
flows “not a single drop of real pure Hellenic blood.” For the source, on 
whose authority it must be said that Slavs settled in the Peloponnesus in the 

* Lampros, Td zepi xricews MoveuBacias xpovixov, p. 128. Hopf (op. cit., 85: 107-108) 
had already called the account of the chronicle concerning the emigration of the Peloponne- 
sians a myth, a confusion with the Greek colonizations of Sicily and Italy in ancient times or 
possibly with the Albanian migration of the fourteenth century. Hopf thought that the 
chronicle had been written in the sixteenth century. 

~ Bees, op. cit., p. 104. 

** Kougeas, op. cit., p. 476. 

* Fallmerayer, Geschichte der Halbinsel Morea wdahrend des Mittelalters (Stuttgart, 


1830), I, iii-xiv, as quoted by A. Vasiliev, History of the Byzantine Empire, I (Madison, 
Wisconsin, 1928), 213-214. 
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sixth century, says also that they did not penetrate the eastern part of it, 
which was settled and remained settled by Greeks. But this is not all. When 
under Irene, but more especially under Nicephorus, the authority of the 
imperial government was reéstablished in the Peloponnesus as a whole, the 
Hellenic element which had remained there was powerfully reinforced and 
the Slavonic influence began gradually to decline. The most important step 
in the realization of this end was the resettlement of certain parts of the 
Peloponnesus, such as Patras and Lacedaemon, with new elements brought 
from other parts of the empire — elements some of which were pure Greek, 
like those who were brought from Calabria, others less pure, but doubtless 
hellenized. Constantinople saved the Greek race in Greece itself, and among 
the emperors who contributed most in the accomplishment of this end Ni- 
cephorus I must henceforth be given first place. 


POST SCRIPTUM 


When this work was composed I did not have access to a number of 
publications which had appeared in Europe during the war or immediately 
after. Additional publications have appeared since. 

Among these publications the work by Max Vasmer is no doubt the 
most significant." A book of 350 pages, it is devoted primarily to the ex- 
amination of the etymology of toponyms in Greece in an effort to determine 
the distribution and extent of the Slavonic settlements. There is one chap- 
ter dealing with the literary sources, but no mention is made of the chron- 
icle of Monemvasia or of the scholium of Arethas; the latter, of course, gives 
the former its significance. Very interesting, however, is the distribution 
of the toponyms in the Peloponnesus which Vasmer considers as Slavic. 
This distribution is as follows: * Corinth 24, Argolis 18, Achaia 95, Elis 35, 
Triphylia 44, Arcadia 94, Missenia 43, Laconia 81. These figures confirm 
what the chronicle of Monemvasia says, that the eastern part of the Pelopon- 
nesus was least affected by the Slavonic penetration. Vasmer accepts the 
view that Slavs settled in the Peloponnesus as early as the sixth century." 

Shortly after the publication of Vasmer’s work two studies dealing with 
the same general subject appeared in Greece. The one was by C. Amantos; * 
the other by Dion. Zakythinos.’ The work of Amantos is actually a review of 
Vasmer’s book, where the reviewer makes some contributions of his own. 

*Max Vasmer, Die Slaven in Griechenland (Abhandlungen der Preussischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften. Jahrgang 1941. Philosophisch-historische Klasse, Nr. 12) (Berlin, 1941). 

* Tbid., 317. 

* Tbid., 14 £. 

*C. Amantos, Of ZAdBoa eis rv ‘EAAdSa, in Byzantinisch-Neugriechische Jahrbucher, 17 


(1944), 210-221. 
° Dion. Zakythinos, Oi SAdBou év ‘EAAGS (Athens, 1945). 
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These contributions are almost wholly philological in character and do not 
affect our study here. It may be noted, however, that Amantos still holds 
to the theory that when Evagrius and Menander speak of the devastations 
of Greece by the Avars and Slavs toward the end of the sixth century, by 
Greece they mean not Greece proper, but the possessions of the empire in 
the Balkan peninsula. Accordingly, as against Vasmer, he denies that Slavs 
settled in Greece toward the end of the sixth century. 

Of the work of Zakythinos I have written at length elsewhere.° It is a 
good book, based upon the sources and the most scholarly of modern works. . 
To both the chronicle of Monemvasia and the scholium of Arethas Zakyth- 
inos devotes considerable discussion and comes to the conclusion that they 
were drawn from the same source, a source, however, whose “original core 
must be sought, far from the written tradition, in the oral richness of the 
Peloponnesian people,” and consequently “the information according to 
which the Peloponnesus was subjected definitely by the Slavs in the year 
588, lacks any significance.” In the long review which I devoted to this 
book I tried to show why these conclusions are not acceptable. Zakythinos 
himself seems to have changed his views in another study which he has 
published more recently. He writes: “Nevertheless, if we have some diffi- 
culty in admitting that the chronicle of Monemvasia ‘constitutes one of 
the most precious sources of the history of the Byzantine empire,’ we are, 
on the other hand, disposed to acknowledge a historical value in certain 
of its parts. Despite its legendary presentation, the information concern- 
ing the emigration en masse and the internal movement of the population, 
constitute a solid historical core.” * 

The chronicle of Monemvasia was the subject of a dissertation sub- 
mitted for the doctorate to the Faculty of Philology of the University of 
Athens and published in 1947.° This book consists of two parts. The one 
is a study of the chronicle of Monemvasia, its various versions, its sources, 
nature, date of its composition, and its meaning. The other, and by far the 
longer, deals with the problem of the etymology of the term Tsacones. For 
a detailed and critical account of this book I refer the reader to the long 
review which I devoted to it.® 

The question of the Slavonic settlements in the Peloponnesus was also 
treated by the well-known Greek scholar, S. P. Kyriakides.° The study of 

* See the post scriptum to my article, “Nicephorus I, the Savior of Greece from the Slavs 


(810 a.v.),” Byzantina-Metabyzantina, 1 (1946), 86-92. See also Byzantinoslavica, 10 
(1949), 94-96. 


“Dion, Zakythinos, “La population de la morée byzantin,” L’Hellénisme Contemporain, 
2eme série, 3¢me Année (Athens, 1949), 23 f. 


* Sp. A. Pagoulatos, Oi Todkxwves kal 7d Tepl KTioews THs MovenBacias ypovixéy (Athens, 1947). 
° Byzantinoslavica, 10 (1949), 92-94. 


“S. P. Kyriakides, Bufavrwai Medéra. OF 2AaBou €v WeAorovvyow (Salonica, 1947). 
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Kyriakides is, to a considerable extent, a study of the sources. On two of 
these sources the author lays particular stress: (1) the passage in the De 
Administrando of Constantine Porphyrogenitus concerning the revolt of the 
Slavs and their attack upon Patras during the reign of Nicephorus I; and 
(2) the famous synodical letter of the patriarch Nicholas (1084-1111) to 
the emperor Alexius Comnenus. On the basis of these two sources he builds 
an extremely ingenious hypothesis by means of which he seeks to invalidate 
as historical sources both the chronicle of Monemvasia and the scholium 
of Arethas. To this book of Kyriakides I have devoted a special study. I 
show there that the arguments he uses to bolster his conclusions have no 
validity.” 

Four other works on the subject of the Slavonic settlements in Greece 
need to be mentioned: A book by Alexander N. Diomedes, the well-known 
Greek financier and politician who in recent years has shown considerable 
interest in the history of Byzantium and has made some important con- 
tributions; this book, which came out in 1946, is a useful summary of the 
question as that question is treated in Greece.” A study by D. Georgakas 
in which the author takes issue with Vasmer on the etymology of certain 
toponyms."* The essay on the history of the Peloponnesus which Georg 
Stadtmiiller contributed to a general work dealing with that peninsula 
which was published in Athens during the war, for the German soldiers.” 
Stadtmiiller accepts the view that Slavonic settlements were established in 
the Peloponnesus during the reign of Maurice and that the power of the 
Slavs there was not broken until the beginning of the ninth century. And 
finally the capital work on Philippi and eastern Macedonia published by 
Paul Lemerle. Lemerle’s discussion of the question of Slavonic settlements 
in Greece is relegated to a long footnote and his treatment is not systematic. 
He contents himself with posing the problem, citing some of the sources 
and discussing the position of modern Greek scholars.” That Slavs estab- 
lished themselves in the Peloponnesus he does not doubt, but expresses no 
definite view as to the date of their coming. He mentions neither the 
chronicle of Monemvasia nor the scholium of Arethas. 


% Byzantinoslavica, X (1949), 254-259. 
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ON THE CAPTURE OF CORINTH BY THE ONOGURS 
AND ITS RECAPTURE BY THE BYZANTINES 


By PETER CHARANIS 


In the history of the Byzantine possessions in the Balkan peninsula there is perhaps no 
period more obscure than that of the seventh century. What can be gleaned from the 
fragmentary state of the sources is awfully little and that not always clear. This is par- 
ticularly true of the chronology of the events. Yet, what happened in the seventh century 
was of such great importance in the subsequent history of the Balkan peninsula that 
scholars have left no stone unturned in an effort to establish the sequence of events and 
clarify the numerous problems connected with them. Among the more recent attempts in 
this direction that made by Professor Setton is perhaps the most elaborate. He seems to 
have spared no effort and neglected no reference in order to throw new light on events of 
the seventh century. One is overwhelmed by his documentation.! 

Professor Setton’s study may be divided into three parts. In the first part he gives a 
useful summary of the state of our knowledge concerning the early history of the Bulgars 
in their homeland and in the Balkan peninsula; in the second part he discusses, questioning 
their validity, a group of related sources, including the Chronicle of Monemvasia, which 
refer to the Avaro-Slavic penetration of Greece in the eighties of the sixth century; in 
the third part he makes what appear to be concrete and original contributions. ‘Certain 
historical and archaeological evidence,’ he thinks, ‘suggest .. . the extreme probability 
of the occupation of Corinth by the Onogur Bulgars in the middle of the seventh century,’ 
more precisely, ‘some time after 641-642.’ But not too long after 641-642, for ‘the Onogurs 
could not have held Corinth much more than fifteen years or so’ and Corinth was re- 
covered by Constans II, the Byzantine emperor in 657-658. As these and other conclu- 
sions to which Professor Setton arrived in this study are of considerable importance for the 
history of Greece in the sixth and seventh centuries, a reexamination of the basis on which 
they were reached is by no means unjustifiable. 

The historical evidence to which Professor Setton refers as suggesting ‘the extreme 
probability of the occupation of Corinth by the Onogur Bulgars ... sometime after 
641-642’ is a petition written by Isidore of Kiev and addressed to Patriarch Joseph II in 
1429 by Cyril, the metropolitan of Monemvasia. The passage, as quoted by Professor 
Setton, reads: 


And now two sacks of Corinth were witnessed during the period of Roman domina- 
tion over the Peloponnesus, one in the days of Justinian the Great, who on this account 
later fortified the Isthmus and the other as a consequence of the Fourth Crusade, for in 
Justinian’s time three Scythian tribes, called the Kutrigurs, Utigurs, and Onogurs [Kor- 
Tiyapot, Ovrriyapor xal Otviyapor], having crossed the Danube, one of these tribes ravaged 
upper Moesia, Pannonia, and Dalmatia and the regions right up to the Ionian Sea in a 
single expedition, while the Utigurs ravaged all Thrace and the Hellespontine Cher- 
sonese and all the territories on this side of the Hebrus to the very walls of the city of 
Constantine, and these Belisarius checked, outwitting and crushing them, but the 
Onogurs laying waste Macedonia, Thessaly, Greece, and everything within Thermopylae, 
and pillaging even as far as Corinth, they straightway took the city without a single blow. 

Professor Setton ends his quotation at this point. But there is more to the passage from 
the petition of Isidore of Kiev. This, for some unknown reason, Professor Setton chose to 
ignore but, since it is significant for the interpretation for the entire passage, we reproduce 
it here. After saying that the Onogurs took Corinth without a single blow, Isidore adds 2 
When the lower and common element among the Spartans heard of this capture... 
they fled in sufficient numbers into the high mountains which envelop Lacedaemon, 
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especially Mount Parthenion, and crept into its gullies, caves, and hollows and thus 
drew themselves away from the barbarous flood. And they still preserve that ancient 
name of Lacones, but speaking barbarously they call themselves Tzacones instead of 
Lacones. Those on the other hand who were engaged in commerce went to Gytheion — 
that was the seaport of the Spartans — with their wives and children and, boarding 
their ships, speeded towards Sicily, and disembarking in Messene, settled in the neigh- 
borhood and in the course of time they too barbarized their name and came to be called 
Demenitae. But the nobles, the brilliantly fortunate, and the more prosperous among 
the Spartans, having learned of the great difficulties of the Corinthians, and fearing 
lest the same thing might happen to them, straightway, as they were, proceeded with 
all haste to Monemvasia, a small peninsula located in Laconia. . 


While retaining as a fact the report of Isidore of Kiev concerning the fall of Corinth: 
Professor Setton rightly rejects the time and circumstances given by that author for this 
event. There is indeed no doubt that Corinth at one time fell into the hands of barbarians, 
but this fall did not take place during the reign of Justinian. It took place at some other 
time. When is a matter that cannot be established on the passage of Isidore of Kiev; 
there is need of other references. Now, in all the literature of the Middle Ages, Greek, 
Latin and Oriental, there is not a single known reference which speaks of the capture of 
Corinth in the seventh century by barbarians, whether Onogurs or others. And yet, 
though there is no such reference, it is the opinion of Professor Setton that the fall of 
Corinth, erroneously put by Isidore of Kiev in the reign of Justinian, actually took place 
not long after 641-642. How he has arrived at this conclusion is most curious and ex- 
traordinary. 

In the Miracula Sancti Demetri we read that about sixty years after the Avar devasta- 
tions in the Balkan peninsula described in the Miracula, a revolt, headed by a certain 
Kouver, broke out in the camp of the Avars.? On the assumption — a fair one — that 
the Avar devastations referred to in the Mzracula are those of the years 578-585 as de- 
scribed by other sources, Henri Grégoire and some others before him have placed the 
revolt of Kouver sometime between 638 and 645.4 The rank and file of the followers of 
Kouver was composed of a mixed crowd, descendants of those natives of the Balkan 
peninsula, who had been carried away by the Avars, and the Avars, Bulgars and other 
barbarians in the camp of the Khan with whom they had intermarried. This motley 
crowd Kouver led toward Thessalonica and there entered into an intrigue in order to 
take the city. But his plot failed and, as some of his followers began to desert him, he moved 
westward and settled in the plain of Monastir. It is there that the text of the Miracula 
leaves him. 

Now, according to Grégoire, the Kouver of the Miracula is the same person as the 
Kouvratos or Krovatos mentioned by other Byzantine texts as the chief of the Onogundur 
Bulgars.’ While still a young man this Kouvratos had gone to Constantinople, was there 
baptized and entered into a life-long friendship with Heraclius, then emperor of Byzan- 
tium. In the dynastic struggle which followed the death of Heraclius in 641 Kouvratos 
supported the interests of Martina and her children as against those of Constans II. To 
quote the chronicler who reports this: ‘Now touching him [Kouvratos] it is said that he 
supported the interests of the children of Heraclius, i.e., the children of Martina and 
opposed those of Constantine. And in GEseauence of this evil pepo all the soldiers in 
Constantinople and the people rose up.” 

Professor Setton concludes: “The Onogur Bulgars were in the plan of Monastir, in 
continental Greece [Monastir is actually in Yugoslavia], just before the middle of the 
seventh century. After the death of Heraclius there was every reason for an Onogur at- 
tack, from that convenient location, upon what was, presumably, the chief city of the 
Peloponnesus.”’ ‘It was some time after 641-642 that a detachment of Onogur Bulgars, 
whether under, conceivably one of the sons of Kovrat [Kouvratos], or under some other 
lieutenant, attacked and captured Corinth.’® There is, of course, as the reader can readily 
see, nothing in the M?tracula nor in the other texts which describe the activities of Kouver- 
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Kouvratos, that can give the slightest justification to this conclusion. Indeed, if, as 
Setton,? following Grégoire,” believes, Kouver-Kovratos is none other than the Chro- 
vatos, who, according to Constantine Porphyrogenitus, led the Croats into Dalmatia," 
then the motley crowd which he stationed in the plain of Monastir must have moved, 
when it did move, in the direction of Dalmatia and not of Greece. 

There is, however, something more to the argument of Professor Setton. He believes 
that there is evidence which shows that in 657-658 Corinth was recaptured by the Byzan- 
tines and that this event left traces, in the form of certain archaeological objects, indicat- 
ing that it was from the Onogurs that Corinth was retaken. And, as Corinth, according to 
Professor Setton, was not captured by barbarians before the seventh century, the Ono- 
gurs expelled in 657-658 must have been the Onogurs who had taken Corinth in 641-642. 
Now to examine this evidence. 

In the ninth-century chronicle of Theophanes Confessor we read that in 657-658, 
Constans II, then emperor of Byzantium, made an expedition “into Sclavinia, and he 
took many prisoners and subdued the land.’ Elsewhere and in another connection 
Theophanes speaks of Sclavinias,“ presumably regions of the empire inhabited by Slavs. 
But neither in the one nor in the other case does he give precise indication as to the location 
of these Sclavinias and, as a consequence, they cannot be located without additional his- 
torical evidence. Now, in the case of the Sclavinia conquered by Constans II there is no 
such evidence, as Professor Setton himself admits when he writes:!4 ‘M. Bréhier states, 
simply and truly, “On ignore dans quelle région eut lieu cette expedition. On suppose 
qu'elle dégagea Thessalonique”’. ’ And yet it is on this passage and on this passage alone 
of Theophanes that Professor Setton bases his conclusion that Corinth was recaptured — 
by the Byzantines under Constans in 657-658. In his words: ‘I believe it to be most 
likely that one effect of part, at least, of the military preparations of 657-658 was the 
relief of Corinth, which must have suffered so much from its capture by the Onogurs and 
its recapture by the Byzantines, that it may have ceased to exist as an inhabited com- 
munity.’ Any one can see, of course, that in the passage of Theophanes concerning the 
expedition of Constans IT into Sclavinia there is not the slightest suggestion of a campaign 
in the Peloponnesus. Professor Setton, however, does not rest his case on the literary 
sources alone; he relies greatly on archaeological evidence and to this evidence we now 
turn our attention. 

In a square tower not far below the fortified west entrance to Acrocorinth excavators 
have found a number of graves among which two are of particular significance. In the one 
there were six bodies; in the other two. There were found in addition numerous objects, 
chiefly buckles and weapons. Archaeologists differ as to the provenience of these objects, 
but they seem to have belonged to some nomadic people from the north. Professor Setton 
thinks that it is better to regard the bodies and the objects found in these graves as 
Onogur, ‘since Isidore of Kiev obviously preserves a reminiscence of a Peloponnesian 
tradition to precisely this effect.’!” It is impossible, we think, to identify these objects 
this precisely, but we shall follow Setton in calling them Bulgar, although they were 
probably common to all the nomads of the north. Among these objects Professor Setton 
singles out the buckles and calls them ‘Bulgaric buckles.’ 

The barbarians, whose bodies, along with the weapons and other objects belonging to 
them, have been found in Corinth, presumably died in attacking the city or in defending 
themselves after they became masters of it. Nothing among the objects themselves, 
however, gives the slightest indication as to when either one of these events may have 
taken place and if they are to be exactly dated there is need of evidence drawn from other 
sources. Now, as we have repeatedly pointed out, there is nothing in the Byzantine literary 
tradition which in any way suggests the conquest of Corinth by barbarians or its recapture 
by the Byzantines in the seventh century. Still, despite this lack of evidence, Professor 
Setton thinks he has been able to give a seventh-century date for these objects and so 
prove that barbarians, Onogurs in his opinion, took Corinth in the seventh century. 
He arrives at this date in a most peculiar way. 
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Evidence drawn from two Greek texts shows that belts called Bulgar and supposedly 
fitted with ‘Bulgaric’ buckles were used in the Byzantine army.!® Neither the one nor 
the other of these texts is dated, but, as Professor Setton himself says, they belong either 
to the last years of the sixth century or the early years of the seventh. These texts prove, 
if they prove anything, that about the turn of the sixth century belts called Bulgar were 
used by the Byzantines, but from which of the various Bulgar tribes they were adopted 
these texts do not say. Moreover, before the Byzantines came to use them, they must 
have known them for some time and this brings us in the sixth century when Bulgar and 
other barbarian tribes roamed in the Balkan peninsula. Professor Setton, however, asso- 
ciates these texts with finds of buckles made in Thessalonica, Athens, Corinth, Corfu, 
southern Italy and Sicily and comes to the conclusion that the buckles of these finds 
belong to the middle of the seventh century. ‘Buckles like those in the graves at Corinth,’ 
he writes, ‘have been found with suspicious regularity along the entire route of Constans 
II,’ 2.e., the route which this emperor took when in 660 he left Constantinople in order to 
go to Sicily. They are buckles, he intimates, dropped by the troops of Constans and 
show that these troops were equipped with belts fitted with the kind of buckles found in 
Corinth. The Corinthian buckles, therefore, belong to the middle of the seventh century. 
Worm by the Bulgars who had occupied Corinth, they must have been dropped in the 
course of a violent struggle, the one which resulted in the expulsion of the Bulgars from 
Corinth. They show, therefore, that the statement of Theophanes to the effect that in 
657-658 Constans IT made an expedition ‘into Sclavinia’ must be interpreted to include a 
campaign which resulted in the capture of Corinth.” 

In all this, of course, there is nothing concrete except the fact that buckles have been 
found in certain localities in the Balkan peninsula and elsewhere. How they got there is a 
matter which one may explain in various ways. The most satisfactory and probably the 
closest to the truth is the explanation suggested by a statement which Professor Setton 
himself makes elsewhere in his paper. Speaking of the buckles found in southern and north- 
ern Italy Professor Setton writes: ‘Some of the buckles found in South Italian graves, to- 
gether with those few found in northern Italy, came into possession of the Lombards 
through, presumably, the Avars, themselves in close contact with the Bulgars and the 
Byzantines.?° Now the Avars, in whose ranks there were various Bulgar and Slavic 
tribes, roamed in the Balkan peninsula, around Thessalonica and Greece, especially in 
the years 578-585.7! It is to them, as G. R. Davidson suggests,” that the objects found 
in the graves at Corinth should be traced. As to the coins belonging to the reign of Con- 
stans II which one has found in Corinth, they should be associated with the voyage 
which that emperor made to Sicily during which he is known to have stopped at Athens 
and probably also at Corinth. 

It will perhaps be helpful at this point to reduce the evidence produced by Professor 
Setton to its simplest form. It consists of the following elements: 


1. A statement of Isidore of Kiev (fifteenth century) that Onogurs took Corinth 
during the reign of Justinian. 

2. The statement in the Miracula Sancti Demetri that a certain Kouver camped in 
the plain of Monastir with a motley crowd of Slavs, Bulgars and possibly Greeks. 

3. The probability that Kouver was at Monastir in 641. 

4. The probable identity of Kouver with Kouvratos, called Onogundur by one Byzan- 
tine source, Hun by another.” 

5. The intervention of Kouvratos in the dynastic struggle of Byzantine in favor of 
Martina, the widow of Heraclius, following the death of Heraclius in 641. 

6. The statement of Theophanes that in 657-658 Constans II made an expedition 
in Sclavinia. 

7. Certain archaeological objects, bearing no date, but probably belonging to bar- 
barians from the north, found in two graves at Corinth. Among these objects there 
are a number of buckles. 
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8. Buckles similar to those of Corinth found in Thessalonica, Athens, Corfu, southern 
Italy and Sicily. 
9. Two texts indicating that toward the turn of the sixth century certain belts called 
Bulgar were used in the Byzantine army. 
10. Coins belonging to the reign of Constans II found in Corinth. 


This is the evidence on which Professor Setton bases his conclusion of the capture of 
Corinth by the Onogurs not long after 641-642 and its recapture by the Byzantines under 
Constans II, in 657-658. It suffices to cast but a superficial glance at this evidence to 
realize how groundless Professor Setton’s conclusion is. 

Yet Professor Setton is right when he says ‘that the weight of the evidence... is 
entirely in favor of the fundamental truth of Isidore’s statement’ concerning the capture 
of Corinth. Corinth was in fact taken by barbarians from the north. The event took 
place during the reign of Maurice (582—602) and is reported by two independent sources. 
The one is the Syriac chronicle of Michael Syrus, a work composed in the twelfth century, 
but based on the work of John of Ephesus, a contemporary of the event.“ The other is 
the Greek chronicle, known as the Chronicle of Monemvasia, written not later than the 
second half of the eleventh century and based on some work composed in 932 or earlier, 
probably at the beginning of the ninth century.» Both Michael Syrus and the Chronicle, . 
of Monemvasia describe the Avaro-Slav invasions of the Balkan peninsula and Greece 
which took place in the years 578-588. The Slavs, says Michael, took many prisoners 
and carried away many objects from the churches, as, for example, the ciborium of the 
church of Corinth which their king used as a throne to sit on. The Chronicle of Monem- 
vasia says that as a result of the invasions of the Peloponnesus by the Avars, many of the 
Peloponnesians emigrated, the Corinthians going to the island of Aegina, which, of course, 
is not very far from Corinth. Neither the one nor the other of these reports can be seriously 
doubted. Michael Syrus took his information from John of Ephesus who was a con- 
temporary of the event; the Chronicle of Monemvasia has been shown to be based on a 
good historical tradition. Professor Setton, to be sure, using arguments advanced by 
Kyriakides, has tried to discredit the validity of the Chronicle of Monemvasia, but none 
of his arguments has a concrete basis. They are all suppositions which cannot be verified.” 

But if the Avaro-Slavs took Corinth, as indeed they did, they did not keep it very long. 
We are told by the Chronicle of Monemvasia that ‘having taken and settled in the Pelo- 
ponnesus, the Avars lasted in it for two hundred and eighteen years, from 587 to 805.’ 
But not in Corinth, for Corinth with the eastern part of the Peloponnesus remained in 
the hands of the Byzantines. And yet, according to the same chronicle, the Avars had 
also taken Corinth as well as the Argolis.2” This apparent contradiction can mean only 
one thing, that Corinth, together with the Argolis, was recovered by the Byzantines and 
that this recovery took place shortly before 587. Evidence drawn from the Miracula 
Sancti Demetrii seems to corroborate this. 

On Sunday, 22 September, when Maurice was emperor, we read in the Miracula, an 
Avar army, composed of Slavs, Bulgars, and other barbarians, appeared before the city 
of Thessalonica. The barbarians, we read further, had chosen the most opportune moment 
for their attack, for the best elements of the troops of the city, together with the prefect, 
were in Greece on public business.” This was either in 586 or 597, for these are the only 
two years during the reign of Maurice that 22 September fell on a Sunday. Scholars 
have differed as to which one of these years they should accept, but the weight of the 
evidence is in favor of 586.79 Thus, in 586 a good Byzantine army was in Greece. We are 
not told the exact nature of the public business it had to transact, but, given the situation 
which then existed in Greece (this is the period of the great Avaro-Slav penetrations), 
_it was doubtless sent there in order to fight. One of the results of this expedition may very 
well have been the recovery of Corinth and Argolis. Professor Setton has cited certain 
well known letters of Gregory the Great, one of them addressed to Anastasius, bishop of 
Corinth and dated February 591, as proof that Corinth was never taken by the bar- 
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barians during the reign of Maurice.*® These letters, of course, only prove that in 591 
Gorinth was in Byzantine hands; they corroborate the Chronicle of Monemvasia that the 
Avaro-Slavs did not keep Corinth; and lend support to the suggestion that Corinth may 
have been recovered by the Byzantines in 586. But it was long before Corinth recovered 
from the blows dealt to her by the Avaro-Slavs. All evidence belonging to the seventh 
century indicates that the lower town ceased to exist and that all activity was concentrated 
on the Acrocorinth.*! 

Now to return to Isidore of Kiev. That ecclesiastic quite obviously confused into one 
three different invasions in the sixth century.*? One of these invasions is that of 539 as 
related by Procopius. Procopius calls the barbarians who were responsible for that in- 
vasion Huns; other Byzantine writers refer to them as Bulgars. Breaking into the Balkan 
peninsula, they plundered Illyricum from the Ionian Sea to the suburbs of Constan- 
tinople; stormed the Thracian Chersonese; and, invading Greece, ‘destroyed,’ says Pro- 
copius, ‘almost all the Greeks except the Peloponnesians.’ Now these are precisely the 
regions which, according to Isidore, were devastated by the Kutrigurs, Utigurs and Ono- 
gurs. The Kutrigurs, Utigurs and Onogurs were, of course, all Bulgars. 

The second of these invasions is that of the Kutrigur chief Zabergan which took place 
in 558. Zabergan divided his forces into three groups. One he sent against Greece; another 
against the Thracian Chersonese; and the third he led in person against Constantinople. 
All three groups were separately defeated. The one against Greece was stopped at Ther- 
mopylae; the one against the Thracian Chersonese was defeated by Germanus; and the 
group led by Zabergan was turned back by Belisarius who used a clever stratagem. It 
will be recalled that, in the account of Isidore, it is Belisarius who, by a clever stratagem, 
scatters the barbarians sent against Constantinople. 

The third of these invasions is that of the Avars which took place during the reign of 
Maurice and resulted in the capture of Corinth. Isidore here drew his information from 
the literary traditions whence derive also the Chronicle of Monemvasia and the Scholium 
of Arethas. This is clear from his account of the dispersion of the Lacedaemoneans follow- 
ing the fall of Corinth. 

There is, however, one element in the account of Isidore of Kiev which we do not find 
in the accounts describing the invasions of 539, 558 and that of the Avars during the 
reign of Maurice which resulted in the capture of Corinth. It is Isidore’s reference to the 
Onogurs as the people who captured Corinth. This part, however, is not as significant 
as Professor Setton thinks. The Onogurs were the first among the Bulgars to have been 
conquered by the Avars.® The latter recruited their armies by drawing from the peoples 
whom they conquered. In these armies the Slavic and Bulgar elements are known to 
have been considerable. The Byzantine writers hardly ever state to which branch of the 
Bulgar people the Bulgar element in the Avar armies belonged. It was probably drawn 
from all. We know, however, that it included Kutrigurs* and no doubt also Onogurs as 
can be inferred from the fact that the Onogur Kouver-Kouvratos was a chief of Bulgars 
in the Avar armies. It is extremely probable, therefore, that the Avar army which took 
Corinth during the reign of Maurice includes also Onogurs, hence the statement of Isidore 
of Kiev that Onogurs took Corinth. 

The issue of SpecuLum, in which Professor Setton’s study appeared, contained also an 
article concerning a Byzantine statue base found at Corinth.** According to the author, 
the ‘base supported a bronze statue approximately two-thirds life size.’ The inscription 
indicates that the statue was dedicated to an ‘Augustus Flavius Constan’ who is referred 
to as ‘Victorious.’ The ‘Constan’ is an abbreviation and could stand for Constantine, 
Constantius, or Constans. The base with the statue could belong either to the fourth or 
seventh century since both the dynasty of Constantine the Great and that of Heraclius 
were Flavii. After some hesitation the author of this article decided in favor of the seventh 
century and identified the ‘Constan’ of the inscription with Constans I. The history of art 
is a field in which we have no competence and we would prefer to let those qualified to 
deal with the problem. We would like to make the observation, however, that the Corinth 
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of the seventh century was too miserable to be able to finance or cast a bronze statue 
two-thirds life size. It should also be pointed out that the author of this article was 
swayed by Professor Setton’s thesis that Onogurs took Corinth shortly after 641 and that 
it was recaptured by the Byzantines under Constans II in 657-658. The Onogurs, of 
course, did not take Corinth shortly after 641 and the Byzantines did not recapture it 
in 657-658. 
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AIMS OF THE MEDIEVAL CRUSADES AND HOW THEY 
WERE VIEWED BY BYZANTIUM.'* 


PETER CHARANIS 
Rutgers University 


The history of medieval crusading may be conveniently divided 
into two chapters. The first of these chapters would end with 1291 
when Acre was lost by the Christians and would cover the period ex- 
tending backward to 1095 when the first crusading expedition was 
launched. During this period the western Christians conquered and 
lost the Holy Lands. They also established themselves in Greece and 
the Greek archipelago. The second chapter would come down to 1395, 
the year of the battle of Nicopolis, or possibly 1444, the year of Varna. 
During this period, though there is considerable talk and some action 
for the recovery of the Holy Land, the struggle has really become one 
for the defense of Europe against the invading Turks.’ 

The motivating forces which prompted the various crusading ex- 
peditions were many and complex and for that reason difficult to de- 
termine. I know of no body of material the study of which will give a 
clear and definite idea of what they were. To find them, if indeed it is 
possible to find them, we shall have to examine each expedition in de- 
tail. That obviously, unless we resort to generalities, will be a long and 
tedious task. But among these expeditions the one which laid the pat- 
tern for the rest was that launched in 1095 at Clermont. We shall, 
therefore, analyze that expedition, determine its motives if we can, and 
draw any inference which may explain the nature of those that came 
later.° 

The crusade of 1095 was a holy war having as its objective the 
liberation of the Holy Land. It had, however, a distinct form of its 
own. The essence of this form lay not in the fact that it was directed 
against the infidels, nor in the fact that its ultimate military objective 
was the liberation of the Holy Land. These are features that can be 
found in previous wars. The Spanish wars of the eleventh century, 
for instance, were fought in the name of the faith,* as was also the war 
of the Normans in Sicily,’ though in both instances the desire for con- 
quest was no doubt the stronger motive. The Byzantines fought their 
great wars in the tenth century not only in the name of the faith, but 
envisaged also the liberation of Jerusalem. “I shall conquer your 
lands,’ Nicephorus Phocas wrote to the caliph, “and I shall go as far 
as Mecca where I shall erect a throne to the greatest of beings,” 7. ¢., 
Jesus. “Then I shall direct myself towards Jerusalem, a city rendered 
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illustrious for us by the most powerful Being. ... I shall conquer all the 
Orient and the Occident and I shall spread everywhere the religion of 
the cross.”° The same objective was expressed by the successor of 
Nicephorus, John Tzimiskes. Describing his successful campaign of 
974 against the Moslems in Syria and Palestine to the Armenian king 
Ashod III, Tzimiskes wrote:’ “Our desire was to liberate the Holy 
Sepulchre from the outrages of the Moslems.” 


A feature of the crusade of 1095 was the fact that those losing 
their lives while participating in it were absolved of their sins.* As an 
enticement for the faithful to enlist in the expedition the grant of indul- 
gence was very important and was to become a permanent feature of 
the crusade viewed as an institution. But the grant of indulgence by it- 
self was not what gave the expedition of 1095 as a holy war its pecu- 
liar form, for indulgences for fighting the infidels had been granted 
before, as for instance, in the Spanish wars of the eleventh century.” 
It was rather the fact that it was called, organized and conducted un- 
der the auspices of the papacy that did this. The holy war, hitherto 
conducted haphazardly, was, at Clermont, taken over by the church. 
It became the medieval crusade. 

There is little doubt, although Urban’s speech in its original form 
has not come down to us,'° that the pope made the liberation of Jerusa- 
lem the principal theme of the appeal which he made at Clermont. But 
the question is to know what were the motives which moved the pope 
to make his appeal when he did. In the motives of the pope lay the ob- 
jectives of the crusade. 

Now motives in general are difficult to discover, but they are 
more difficult still when documentation, as in this case, is fragmen- 
tary. This explains why there has been no agreement on the part of 
scholars as to the motives which prompted Urban to call his crusade. 
For some, it was because he desired to promote and make safe the pil- 
grimages to Jerusalem that he made his appeal for the war.” For 
others, it was because he wished to bring fraternal succor to the Chris- 
tians of the East.’” Others still view Urban’s war as an attempt to direct 
the increasing energies of Europe away from home and so insure 
the observance of the truce and peace of God."* Some believe that what 
the pope wanted was the establishment of a feudal state in Palestine 
under the suzerainty of Rome, while others think that his main ob- 
jective was to increase the power and the prestige of the papacy.” 
There are those also who believe that the end of the Greek schism and 
the ultimate unification of all Christendom under the aegis of Rome 
was what the pope had uppermost in his mind.*® 

In one or more of these explanations lies, I think, the solution of 
the problem. But in which one? Our answer to this question would be 
greatly facilitated if we could discover the happening, which, occurring 
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as near to 1095 as possible, suggested to the pope the idea of liberating 
Jerusalem. We can find such a happening, | think, if we turn our at- 
tention to the relations which existed then between the Byzantine em- 
peror, Alexius Comnenus, and the Papacy. 


There 1s no doubt now that the relations between Urban and the 
Byzantine emperor became cordial almost from the very beginning of 
Urban’s pontificate. The documentation for this is too ample, indeed 
official, to need any further elaboration.”’ In the establishment of this 
cordiality, it was the pope who took the initiative, but the emperor was 
no less anxious to come into some kind of agreement. The big problem, 
of course, which stood in the way was the fact that for almost seventy 
years now’ there had been no communion between the church of Con- 
stantinople and that of Rome and the obstacles to the reestablishment 
of communion were insurmountable. These obstacles were, on the one 
hand, the deep-rooted attachment of the Greeks to their ecclesiastical 
autonomy, and, on the other, the universalism of the papacy.” Negotia- 
tions, however, were not impossible, for the papacy believed that the 
emperor could force the Greek church to do his bidding, while the 
emperor had at his disposal the well known Byzantine doctrine of 
economia, which he might use to apply pressure on the Greek church, 
if, for political reasons, an agreement with the papacy was desirable. 

Negotiations actually began in 1088 at the suggestion of Urban. 
These negotiations envisaged the union of the churches, but political 
considerations were doubtless also involved.”” On the one hand, the 
pope, struggling to maintain himself against a rival who had the sup- 
port of Henry IV, was no doubt anxious to prevent a rapprochement 
between the latter and the Greek emperor, such as had taken place dur- 
ing the pontificate of Gregory VII.* Alexius, on the other hand, 
hoped probably that an understanding with the pope, who was on excel- 
lent terms with Roger of Sicily, might help to prevent another in- 
vasion of his realm by the Normans in Italy. But whether it was this or 
another objective which Alexius had in mind, there can be no doubt 
that whatever it was, it was political in nature. For it is difficult to as- 
sume that Alexius would go against the tradition of the Greek church 
in order just to satisfy the papacy. That no Byzantine emperor ever 
did either before or after Alexius, and Alexius was every inch a 
Byzantine and one among the cleverest. 

The negotiations between pope and emperor were crowned with 
success, at least temporarily. The excommunication, which had been 
imposed on the Byzantine emperor by Gregory VII, was removed and 
the Latin churches in Constantinople were reopened. There is some 
evidence also, although it is by no means conclusive, that Urban’s name 
was temporarily inscribed in the diptychs of the church of Constanti- 
nople” pending the holding of a council which, it was hoped, would set- 
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tle the difference which separated the two churches and so bring about 
their union. The council was never held and consequently the union 
of the churches was not effected, but the important point to emphasize 
is this, that, throughout the negotiations, Alexius urged the point of 
view of the pope as against the arguments of the Greek clergy. This 
willingness of the Byzantine emperor to push the union with Rome 
must have impressed the pope and led him to hope that the union of the 
churches might still be brought about. Meanwhile pope and emperor 
remained on cordial terms. This the Byzantine emperor tried to exploit 
in order to raise troops in the west for his wars against his enemies. It 
is in this effort of Alexius to use the papacy for the recruitment of 
troops in the west that lies the secret of Clermont, but to unravel this 
secret one must go back to the council of Piacenza, held in the spring of 
1095, and where Byzantine ambassadors appeared to ask the pope to 
help their emperor in his struggle against the infidels. 


Chalandon, the historian of the reign of Alexius Comnenus, fol- 
lowing Riant, has denied that at Piacenza Alexius had appealed to the 
western church for military assistance.” He gives as his reason this, 
that by 1095, the year of the council of Piacenza, the situation of the 
Greek empire had so improved that there was no need for Alexius to 
make humble appeals to the west for aid. But to say this is to misin- 
terpret the position of the Byzantine emperor, for underlying this 
statement is the assumption that Alexius, having successfully repulsed 
the attacks against Constantinople, would remain still, making no ef- 
forts to recover the lands which the Turks had seized. There is, of 
course, no basis for this assumption. No one in Byzantium had relin- 
quished the rights of the empire over Asia Minor. After all, Mentzi- 
kert had been fought only twenty-four years before, and it was not 
quite fifteen years since Nicaea had been occupied by the Turks. But 
we know for certain that in 1095 or thereabout Alexius contemplated 
taking the offensive against the Turks. For this, however, he needed 
more troops than he could raise in his own domain, hence his appeal at 
Piacenza. These troops were for offense, not defense. 


We are told that at Piacenza, Urban II urged many of those pres- 
ent to furnish the aid asked by the Byzantine emperor, “even engaging 
them to promise under oath to go there with the consent of God and 
bring to this same emperor, to the best of their power, their most faith- 
ful aid against the pagan.’ But the significance of Piacenza lies not in 
this; it lies in something more momentous: Jn the plea for help which 
the Byzantine ambassadors made before the assembled prelates at Pia- 
cenza, they put the emphasis on the necessity of liberating the Holy 
Lands. Listen to the chronicler who reports this—(he is talking about 
Alexius who, he says, was now ready to take the offensive against the 
Turks) : 
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‘Having considered, therefore, that it was impossible for him 
alone to undertake the battle on which everything depended, he recog- 
nized that he would have to call on the Italians as allies and he affected 
this with considerable cunning, adroitness and deeply laid planning. For 
finding a pretext in the fact that this nation considered unbearable the 
domination of Jerusalem and the life-giving Sepulchre of Our Saviour 
Jesus Christ by the Persians and seeing therein a heaven-sent opportuni- 
ty, he managed, by dispatching ambassadors to the bishop of Old Rome 
and to those whom they would call kings and rulers of those parts (1. e., 
the west), and by the use of appropriate arguments, to prevail over not 
a few of them to leave their country and succeeded in directing them in 
every way to the task. That is the reason why many of them, number- 
ing thousands and tens of thousands, having crossed the Ionian Sea, 
reached Constantinople with all speed. And, having exchanged assur- 
ances and oaths with them, he advanced towards the east. With the aid 
of God and their alliance and by his own efforts he speedily expelled 
the Persians from Roman territories, liberated the cities and restored 
his sway in the east to its former glory. Such was this emperor: great 
in the conception of plans and the doing of deeds.’”** This description of 
Alexius as “great in the conception of plans and the doing of deeds” 
is perhaps more accurate than that given by Gibbon when he writes: 
“Tn a style less grave than that of history I should perhaps compare the 
emperor Alexius to the jackal, who-is said to follow the steps, and to 
devour the leavings, of the lion.””" 

There is no doubt, writes Fliche—and he did not know our pas- 
sage—that the thought of the crusade was strange to the pope when 
he left for France after Piacenza, but it seems none the less sure that the 
pontiff had been moved by the tale about the sufferings of the Chris- 
tians of the east which the Byzantine ambassadors had recounted at 
Piacenza and that would lead him in the course of the year 1095 to form 
the project of the crusade. In this statement Fliche recognizes the sig- 
nificance of the council of Piacenza in the evolution of Urban’s thought 
about the crusade.”® We have been able to go still further. We have 
shown that the question of liberating Jerusalem was brought up at 
Piacenza; it was brought up by the Byzantines in the interest of im- 
perial policy. We have thus found the happening which, occurring short- 
ly before Clermont, suggested to the pope the idea of a war that would 
free the Holy Land. We are not here implying, of course, that this idea 
was not known in the west.” If it were not known it would have been 
difficult, if not impossible, to bring about its execution. It is the timing 
of the suggestion in relation to Clermont that we are emphasizing. 


Now that we know how the pope came to conceive the project 
of his crusade we can look for his motives in the different versions we 
have of the speech he delivered at Clermont, in the pope’s instructions 
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to the assembling crusaders and in his relations with the Byzantine em- 
peror. These documents and what we know of Urban’s relations with 
the Byzantine emperor reveal, I think, three dominant motives :*° the 
spiritual exaltation that would come upon the whole of Christendom if 
the holiest of its cities were liberated; the desire to bring succor to the 
eastern Christians and the hope that thereby one might bring to an end 
the Greek schism; and finally, the expectation that the war, by drawing 
the more bellicose elements away from the west, would help in the en- 
forcement of the truce and peace of God. These were the pope’s motives. 
What he knew of the wars in Spain and the frequent pilgrimages to 
Jerusalem must have been the factors which led him to believe that his 
plea would meet with a ready response. 


The motives of the pope were not, of course, the motives of all those 
who actually participated in the expedition. Many of the participants, 
among the leaders especially, men like Bohemond, Tancred, Baldwin 
and the Genoese and Pisans, were moved by more worldly considera- 
tions.” The rank and file, however, despite the depredations that they 
might have caused even among Christians, were led to join the expedi- 
tion by a sincere and simple piety. Anna Comnena, who did not particu- 
larly like the Latins, is a witness to this.” 


The crusade as it was conceived and organized by the pope was 
something which the Byzantine emperor had not anticipated. The liber- 
ation of Jerusalem was for him only a pretext. His real purpose in send- 
ing an embassy to Piacenza was to prevail upon the pope to help him re- 
cruit troops for his contemplated offensive for the recovery of Asia 
Minor. Here I would like to repeat a story with which Gibbon introduces 
his account of the arrival of the crusading armies in Constantinople.* 
“In some Oriental tale,” writes Gibbon, “I have read the fable of a shep- 
herd who was ruined by the accomplishment of his own wishes; he had 
prayed for water ; the Ganges was turned into his ground, and his flock 
and cottage were swept away by the inundation.” Then Gibbon con- 
tinues: “Such was the fortune, or at least the apprehension, of the Greek 
emperor Alexius Comnenus ... His ambassadors had solicited a moder- 
ate succour, perhaps of ten thousand soldiers; but he was astonished by 
the approach of so many potent chiefs and fanatic nations.” “The ap- 
proach of so many potent chiefs and fanatic nations” doubtless as- 
tonished Alexius, but, unlike the shepherd of Gibbon’s tale, Alexius 
was not swept away by the inundation. With an adroitness rarely ex- 
hibited in history, not only did he avoid any major clashes with the cru- 
sading armies but managed to direct them in such a way as to realize, 
at least in part, his main objective, the reconquest of Asia Minor from 
the Turks. 

The reconquest of Asia Minor was Alexius’ main objective, but as 
the crusading armies arrived in Constantinople, he seems to have 
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thought of still another: The creation of a Latin state in the Orient un- 
der his suzerainty which might serve as buffer between his empire as 
he hoped to reconstitute it and the Islamic world. We are told by the 
author of the Gesta Francorum that Alexius promised to grant Bohem- 
ond, if the latter took the oath of fidelity to him, a piece of land ab An- 
tiochia retro fifteen days march in length and eight days march in 
width.** I am aware, of course, that the authenticity of this passage has 
been contested, but frankly I cannot follow the reasoning for its rejec- 
tion.” I fail to see how the phrase ab Antiochia retro can be translated 
in any other way than au dela d’ Antioch as Bréhier translates it** or 
“beyond and behind Antioch” as E. Jamison does.*’ Thus translated, 
there can be no question of Antioch’s being included in the grant prom- 
ised by the emperor to Bohemond and consequently the arguments put 
forth for the rejection of the passage lose all their potency. The region 
involved was located beyond Antioch, no doubt in the direction of Alep- 
po, over which the Byzantines could still have a vague claim, as the emirs 
of Aleppo, down to about the middle of the eleventh century, acknowl- 
edged the suzerainty of the empire. The passage of the Gesta is nerfect- 
ly understandable and should be retained as authentic. Bohemond, 
placed in command of a region 1n the midst of the Moslem world, would 
not only serve as a buffer for the empire but would be permanently re- 
moved from Italy. Such indeed seems to have been the thought of 
Alexius, but in this he failed completely, for Bohemond chose to keep 
Antioch, This, as is well known, not only brought about the final break 
between Alexius and the crusaders, but was to prove a continuous 
source of trouble between Greeks and Latins. 


The crusade which Urban molded at Clermont and immediately 
after, became an institution which for centuries to come would be used 
to agitate Europe and the Near East. The essence of that institution, as 
we have said, was the fact that it could be authorized only by the papacy. 
As it was originally fashioned it was to be used to protect the interests 
of Christendom against the infidels, but the infidels were not the only 
ones who might endanger these interests. Moreover, the interests of 
Christendom came to be looked upon as being synonymous with those of 
the papacy. The crusade, as a consequence, became an instrument to be 
used by the papacy as the papacy saw fit. It might be authorized against 
the infidels, as indeed it was, or it might be called against schismatics 
as was the crusade of 1107, authorized by Pope Paschal II in order to 
help Bohemond in his struggle against the Byzantine emperor Alexius 
I. It could be used, and was used, to extirpate heresies—the Albigens- 
ian crusade immediately comes to mind—or to fight secular rulers—one 
thinks of the crusades against the later Hohenstaufens and Peter of 
Aragon—whose policies clashed with those of the papacy. It was even 
used against the personal enemies of the pope as was the crusade which 
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Boniface VIII directed against the Colonna family.** These uses, to be 
sure, were repeatedly denounced as abuses and contributed not a little in 
eventually discrediting the crusade,” but given the nature of the crusade 
and the absolutism of the papacy, they were only a natural development. 
Crusading, of course, was a complex phenomenon in which many and 
varied motives—and that of piety was one of the strongest—were in- 
volved, but the crusade as an institution became, as time went on, an 
instrument of absolutism, which, to be sure, sometimes got out of con- 
trol. 

This instrument, which Alexius had helped to fashion, the Greeks 
came to view either as a dangerous thing or as a means of aid in their 
struggle to preserve their empire. [f Manuel Comnenus agreed to permit 
the armies participating in the Second Crusade to march through his 
territories it was largely because he feared that if they went by way of 
Sicily they might be won over by Roger IT who was then planning an 
attack against the Byzantine empire. But he hoped also that he might 
use these armies in the defense of the empire, as is shown by the fact 
that he tried to win Louis VII in an alliance against Roger of Sicily.” 
He failed in this; his object thereafter was to weaken the crusading 
armies so that they would not accomplish anything that might prove 
dangerous to his empire. Above all, he did not want the principality of 
Antioch strengthened. In expressing this view, I am basing myself not 
on Odo of Deuil,*t who is notoriously anti-Greek, but on the Byzantine 
historian Nicetas Choniates.” 


Manuel, like his illustrious grandfather, managed to prevent the 
crusaders from inflicting major injuries on his empire. But the Sec- 
ond Crusade, like the First, contributed greatly in the growth of antago- 
nism between Greek and Latin. This antagonism, fostered by the 
ecclesiastical bigotry of both sides, the economic stranglehold which the 
Italians had come to have upon the empire, and the hostility of the Greeks 
against the increasing influence of the Latins in the administration of 
the empire, was to make of the crusade the means for the destruction of 
the empire. Already during the Second Crusade there was an element 
in the camp of Louis VII-—it was headed by Godfrey de la Roche, bish- 
op of Langres—which urged the capture of Constantinople.“ Some 
years later, at the time of the Third Crusade, the Angeli were frightened 
when they heard of the coming of Frederick Barbarossa and quickly en- 
tered into negotiations with Saladin.* The destruction of the Byzantine 
empire was finally achieved by the fourth expedition. The empire was 
later, at least in part, restored, but the Fourth Crusade made the chasm 
which had come to separate Greek and Latin virtually unbridgeable. This 
chasm was to be widened still more in the course of the next three cen- 
turies. And here again the crusade contributed its part. For the Byzan- 
tine emperors in their efforts either to avoid the use of the crusade 
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against the empire or to get its help in their struggle against the Otto- 
mans had to agree to the union of the churches on terms dictated to them 
by Rome. But this was against the wishes of the majority of the Greek 
clergy and the Greek people. Dissension at home and an increased hatred 
of the Latins was the consequence. Many Greeks came to prefer the 
Turks rather than submit to the Latins. Thus the crusade, launched in 
part in order to bring about the unity of Christendom, became in the 
course of its history, a source of disunity. 


In the approximately three hundred and fifty years of its existence 
the crusade did much harm both in the east and in the west. Whether 
it did any good is open to doubt. But crusading, as a historical phe- 
nomenon, was a significant movement. 


1 This paper was read at the sixty-sixth ersten Kreuzgzuges (Innsbruck, 1901); 
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schichte der Kreuzztige (Berlin, 1891) ; 
T. A. Archer and C. L. Kingsford, The 
Crusades: The Story of the Latin King- 
dom of Jerusalem (London, 1895); L. 
Bréhier, L’Eglise et L’Orient au Moyen 
Age: Les Croisades (Paris, 1928); R. 
Grousset, Histoire des Croisades et du 
Royaume Frane de Jerusalem (Paris, 
1934-36), 3 volumes; A. S. Atiya, The 
Crusade in the Later Middle Ages (Lon- 
don, 1938). Atiya does not treat of Var- 
na, but about that campaign we have 
now a monograph: O. Halecki, The 
Crusade of Varna. A Discussion of Con- 
troversial Problems (New York, 1943). 
Volume five of the projected work men- 
tioned at the beginning of this note will 
include a general bibliography. 

The First Crusade, as is natural, has 
been repeatedly treated. Besides the 
works already cited one may add the fol- 
lowing: H. von Sybel, Geschichte des 
ersten Kreuzzuges, 2nd edition (Leip- 
zig, 1881); R. Rohricht, Geschichte des 
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A. C. Krey. The First Crusade. The Ac- 
counts of Eye-Witnesses and Partict- 
pants (Princeton, 1921); F. Chalandon, 
Histoire de la Premiére Croisade jusqu’a 
l’Election de Godefrot de Bouillon (Par- 
is, 1925). Other works, pertinent to this 
study, will be cited in the course of the 
paper. 

P, Boissonnade, Du Nouveau sur la Chan- 
son de Roland (Paris, 1923), 5ff.; Bois- 
sonnade, ‘‘Cluny, la Papauté et la 
premiére grande Croisade internationale 
contre les Sarrasins d’Espagne,’’ Revue 
des Questions Historiques, CX VII(1932), 
257-301; P. Rousset, Les Origines et les 
Caractéres de la Premiére Croisade 
(Neu-Chatel, 1945), 31-35. 

KE. Jordan, ‘‘La Politique Eecclésiastique 
de Roger Ier et les Origines de la Léga- 
tion Sicilienne,’’ Le Moyen Age, 2e série, 
XXIV (1922), 237-284; continued, Ibid, 
XXV (1923), 32-65; Rousset, op. cit., 
36-39. 

G. Schlumberger, Un Empereur Byzan- 
tin au Dixiéme Siécle: Nicéphore Pho- 
cas. Nouvelle edition (Paris, 1923), 
349f, 

Matthew of Edessa, Chronicle, in Recueil 
des Historiens des Croisades, Documents 
Arméniens, I (Paris, 1869), 13-20. 

On this point Urban II is reported by 
Fulcher of Chartres to have said the 
following at Clermont: ‘‘ Remission of 
sins will be granted for those going 
thither, if they end a shackled life either 
on land or in crossing the sea, or in 
siruggling against the heathen. I, being 
vested with that gift from God, grant 
this to those who go.’’ Fulcheri Carno- 
tensis Historia Hierosolymitana, in Re- 
cuetl des Historiens des Croisades, Docu- 
ments Occidentauz, III (Paris, 1866), 
324. The translation is that of M. E. 
McGinty, Fulcher of Chartres. Chronicle 
of the First Crusade (Philadelphia, 
1941), 16. In his letter to the assembling 
Crusaders Urban II refers to the eru- 
sade ‘‘as a preparation for the remis- 
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sion of all their [the participants] 
sins.’’ Archives de l’Orient Latin, I 
(Paris, 1881), 220. On this whole point 
see further N. Paulus, Geschichte des 
Ablasses im Mittelalter (Paderborn, 
1922-3), I, 195ff; E. Magnin, ‘‘Indul- 
gences,’’ Dictionnaire de Théologie 
Catholique, XVII (Paris, 1923), 1607; 
H. C. Lea, A History of Auricular Con- 
fession and Indulgences in the Latin 
Church, (Philadelphia, 1893), III: 9-10. 


C, Erdmann, Die Enstehung des Kreuz- 
zugsgedankens (Forschungen zur Kirch- 
en-und Geistesgeschichte, VI, Band) 
Stuttgart, 1935, 125. Cf. Rousset, op. 
cit., 48ff. The remission of sins under 
certain conditions had also been promis- 
ed to those participating in the expedi- 
tion which Robert Guiscard organized 
against Byzantium in 1080. Gregorii VIT 
Registrum, VIII, 6: Migne, Patrologia 
Latina, CXLVIII (Paris, 1853), 580f. 
Urban’s speech at Clermont has been 
differently reported by a number of 
chroniclers. Two of these chroniclers 
(Robert the Monk and Baldrie of Bour- 
gueil) say that they were present at 
Clermont; it is quite probable that two 
others (Fulcher of Chartres and Guibert 
of Nogent) were also there. A fifth 
(William of Malmesbury) reports that 
he derived his information from persons 
who actually heard the speech. All these 
chroniclers recorded their version of Ur- 
ban’s speech some years after Clermont. 
On this whole question see D, C. Munro, 
‘‘The Speech of Pope Urban IT at Cler- 
mont, 1095,’’ The American Historical 
Review, XI (1905), 231-242. 

Bréhier, op. cit., 54; A. Hatem, Les 
Poemes épiques des croisades, genése, 
historicité, localisation (Paris, 1932), 
72; J. Calmette, Le Monde Féodal, Vol. 
4 of the collection Clio (Paris,) 382; E. 
Joranson, ‘‘The Great German Pilgrim- 
age of 1064-1065,’’ in The Crusades and 
other Historical Essays Presented to 
Dana C. Munro (New York, 1928), 42- 
43, 


¥, Dunealf, ‘‘The Pope’s Plan for the 
First Crusade,’’?’ in The Crusades and 
Other Historical Essays ... , 45; B. 
Leib, Rome, Kiev et Byzance @ la Fin 
du XIe Siécle (Paris, 1924), 18]. 
Rousset, op. cit., 194ff.; Bréhier, op. 
cit., 60-61. 

J. L. LaMonte, ‘‘La Papauté et les Croi- 
sades,’’ in Renaissance, II and III 
(1945), 158. In this article LaMonte 
gives a brief summary of some of the 
explanations offered for the motives of 
Urban IT. 

K. Hampe, Deutsche Kaisergeschichte in 
der Zeit der Salier und Staufer, 7th edi- 
tion (Leipzig, 1937), 76. Cf. M. W. 
Baldwin, ‘‘Some Recent Interpretations 
of Pope Urban IT’s Eastern Policy,’’ 
The Catholic Historical Review, XXV 
(1940), 462. 

A. C. Krey, ‘‘Urban’s Crusade—Suc- 
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cess or Failure,’’ American Historical 
Review, LITI (1948), 235-50; M. N. 
Baldwin, ‘‘The Papacy and the Levant 
during the Twelfth Century,’’ Bulletin 
of the Polish Institute of Arts and Sei- 
ences in America, III (1945), 277-287. 
Leib, op. cit., 181; Runciman (op. cit., 
102ff) seems to imply that the desire 
for the union of the churches was a 
dominant motive in the thoughts of Ur- 
ban. 

W. Holtzmann, ‘‘Die Unionsverhandlun- 
gen zwischen Kaiser Alexios I und Papst 
Urban II in Jahre 1089,’’ Byz. Zeit- 
schrift, XXVIII (1928), 38-67; P. Char- 
anis, The American Historical Review, 
LITI (1948), 941-944. 

Precisely when the break came is not 
known, but it was some years before 
1054, probably during the patriarchate 
of Sergius II (1001-1019). On this ques- 
tion see Martin Jugie, Le Schisme By- 
zantin (Paris, 1941), 166 ff. 

There has been a tendency in recent 
years to minimize the significance of the 
schism of the eleventh century, for in- 
stance Runciman (op. cit., 100),referring 
to 1087, the year of the death of Gregory 
VII, writes: ‘There was as yet no actual 
schism.’’ See also G. Every, The By- 
zantine Patriarchate, 451-1204 (London, 
1947), 153 ff. This point of view, I 
think, is much of an exaggeration. I 
shall treat of it in another study, but see 
P. Charanis, The American Historical 
Review, LITI: 943 f. 

A, Fliche, La Réforme grégorienne et la 
Reconquéte chrétienne, volume 8 of His- 
toire de l’Eglise, edited by A. Fliche 
and V. Martin (Paris, 1946), 236 f. 

F. Chalandon, Essai sur le Régne 
ad’ Alexis Ier Comnéne, 1081-1118 (Paris, 
1900), 68ff. 

Jugie, op. cit., 242; V. Grumel, ‘‘ Jeru- 
salem entre Rome et Byzance: Une let- 
tre inconnue du patriarche de Constan- 
tinople Nicolas III 4 son collégue de 
Jérusalem (vers 1089),’’ Echos d’Orient, 
XXXVITII (1939), 115. Both Jugie and 
Grumel express the view that Urban’s 
name was temporarily inscribed in the 
diptychs of the church of Constanti- 
nople, but see my critique of this view 
in The American Historical Review, 
LIII: 943. Runciman, without citing 
either Jugie or Grumel, rejects this view 
eompletely ; Runciman, op. cit., 103. 
Chalandon, Essai sur le régne d’Alexis 
Ier Comnéne ... , 155ff; also, His- 
toire de la premiére croisade . . . 17-18 
Comte Riant, ‘‘Inventaire critique des 
lettres historique des croisades: ler 
partie,’’ Archives de l’Orient Latin, I 
(Paris, 1881), No. XXXV, p. 101-105. 
See also Edward Tuthill, ‘‘The Appeal 
of Alexius for aid in 1095,’’ The Uni- 
versity of Colorado Studies, IV (Boul- 
der, 1907), 135-143. 

Without knowing the document upon 
which this study is based, Fliche wrote 
in 1927: ‘*Without a doubt, as Chalan- 
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don observes, the situation of the Greek 
empire in 1095 was not alarming, but 
could not Alexius I nourish at this date 
the project of restoring the Byzantine 
power in Asia by recovering the regions 
occupied by the Turks ...#? For the 
realization of such a dream foreign aid 
could be, if not indispensable, at least, 
very useful.’’ Fliche, ‘‘Urbain IT et la 
eroisade,’’ Revue d’Histoire de l’Eglise 
de France, XIV (1927), 291-293. For 
further references to scholars who have 
rejected Chalandon’s view, see P. Char- 
anis, ‘*‘Byzantium, the West and the 
Origin of the First Crusade,’’ Byzan- 
tion, XIX (1949), 25f. See also D. C. 
Munro, ‘‘Did the Emperor Alexius I 
ask for aid at the Council of Piacenza, 
1095?,’’? The American Historical Re- 
view, XXVII (1922), 731-733; M. W. 
Baldwin, ‘‘Some Recent Interpretations 
of Pope Urban II’s Eastern Policy,’’ 
Ihe Catholic Historical Review, XXV 
(1940), 460. 


Bernold of St. Blaise, Chronicon, MGH, 
SS, V, p. 462. 


The chronicler in question is Theodore 
Skutariotes who wrote during the second 
half of the thirteenth century. Despite 
the fact that his testimony is late, its 
credibility, as I have shown in a special 
study, where I also give the passage 
quoted above in the Greek original, can- 
not be questioned. See Charanis, Byzan- 
tium, the West and the Origin of the 
First Crusade 30 ff. The text with an 
English translation was also published 
by me in Speculum, XXIV (1949), 93- 
94, Skutariotes does not mention the 
Council of Piacenza, but, in view of the 
conditions of the empire which his pas- 
sage presupposes, the imperial ambassa- 
dors of whom he speaks must have been 
those who are reported by Bernhold to 
have spoken at Piacenza. Bernhold, op. 
cit., 462. On Skutariotes and the credi- 
bility of his chronicle, especially for the 
period of the early Comneni, see further 
G. Moravesik, Byzantinoturcica I. Die 
Byzantinischen Quellen der Geschichte 
der Tiirkenvolker (Budapest, 1942), 329f. 


Edward Gibbon, The Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire, edited by J. B. 
Bury (London, 1898), VI: 322. 


Fliche, La Réforme grégorienne et la 
Reconquéte chrétienne 1057-1125, 273. 
Cf. Erdmann, op. cit., 301ff; W. Holtz- 
mann, ‘‘Studien zur Orientpolitik des 
Reformpapsttums und zur Entstehung 


des ersten Kreuzzuges,’’ Historische 
Vierteljahrschrift, XXII (1924-25), 
190ff. 


On December 7, 1074 Gregory VII wrote 
to the emperor Henry IV that he was 
organizing an expedition of fifty thou- 
sand men in response to the appeals of 
the Greeks. If possible he would com- 
mand it himself and would go as far as 
Jerusalem. Gregory VII, Registrum, 
Migne, Patrologia Latina, CXLVIII, 
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385-387. On this question of the origin 
of the idea of a united Christian effort 
for the liberation of the Holy Land see 
Erdmann, op. cit.. 145 ff; Ursula 
Schwerin, Die Aufrufe der Pdpste zur 
Befreiung des Heiligen Landes von den 
Anfdngen bis zum Ausgang Innocenz 
IV (Berlin, 1937), 68ff. Concerning the 
encylical of Sergius IV which Erdmann 
accepts as authentic, see A. Gieysztor, 
‘‘The Genesis of the Crusades: The 
Encyclical of Sergius IV (1009-1012), 
I,’’? Medievalia et Humanistica, V 
(1948), 3-24; II, Ibid, VI (1950), 3-35. 
The speech of Urban II as reported by 
the chroniclers: Fulcher of Chartres, in 
Recuil des Historiens des Croisades, His- 
toriens Occidentaux, III (Paris, 1866), 
323-324; Robert the Monk, Ibid, 727- 
730; Baldric of Bourgueil, Ibid., IV 
(Paris, 1879), 12-15; Guibert of No- 
gent, Ibid., IV; 137-140; and William 
of Malmesbury, De Gestis Regum An- 
glorum, edited by William Stubbs, Rolls 
Series, II (London, 1889), 393-398. On 
Urban’s instructions to the assembling 
crusaders sce, ‘‘Urbain II aux princes 
de Flandres et 4 leurs sujets,’’ in 
Archives de lU Orient Latin, I (Paris, 
1881), 220. 


This motive for gain is well illustrated 
by the reaction of Tancred at the time 
of the siege of Antioch to the suggestion 
that a contingent of crusaders should 
occupy the fort of Antioch which was 
located near the monastery of Saint 
George on the left bank of the Orontes. 
‘cTf I knew,’’ he said, ‘‘what profit 
will come to me, I would occupy the 
fort with my men alone.’’ L, Bréhier 
(editor and translator), Histoire An- 
onyme de la Premiere Croisade (Paris, 
1924), 98. 


Anna Comnena, 
1878), 32. 
Gibbon, op. cit., 287. 

Bréhier, Histoire Anonyme de la Pre- 
miére Croisade, 30. 

A. C. Krey, ‘‘A Neglected Passage in 
the Gesta and Its Bearing on the Lit- 
erature of the First Crusade’’ in The 
Crusades and Other Historical Essays 
Presented to Dana C. Munro (New York, 
1928), 57-78. 

Bréhier, Histoire Anonyme ..., 31. 

BE. Jamison, ‘‘Some Notes on the An- 
onymi Gesta Francorum, with Special 
Reference to the Norman Contingent 
from South Italy and Sicily in the First 
Crusade,’’ in Studies in French Lan- 
guage and Mediaeval Literature present- 
ed to Professor M. K. Pope (Manchester, 
1939), 193-95. 

Paulus, op. cit.. IL; 27ff; H. Pissard, 
La guerre sainte en pays chrétien (Par- 
is, 1912), 121ff. 

The crusade as an institution was al- 
ready subjected to criticism in connec- 
tion with the Third Crusade. See George 
B. Plahiff, ‘‘Deus non Vult: A Critic 
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of the Third Crusade,’’ in Mediaeval 
Studies, IX (1947), 162-188. But it was 
the misuse of the institution that gave 
rise to more and more criticism. For this 
see Palmer A. Throop, ‘‘Criticism of 
Papal Crusade Policy in Old French and 
Provengal,’’ in Speculum, XIII (1938), 
379-412; also by the same author, Crit- 
icism of the Crusade: A Study of 
Public Opinion and Crusade Propaganda 
(Amsterdam, 1940). 

On Manuel Comnenus and the Second 
Crusade see F. Chalandon, Jean II 
Comnéne (1118-1443) et Manuel I Com- 
mene (1143-1180) (Paris, 1912), 263-315. 
We have now a new edition with an 
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English translation of Odo of Deuil. 
Odo of Deuil, De profectione Ludovic 
VII in Orientem, edited, with an Eng- 
lish translation by Virginia G. Berry 
(New York, 1948). 


Nicetas Choniates, 
1835), 88-89. 


Odo of Deuil, op. cit., 69, 79. 

F. Dolger, Regesten der Kaiserurkunden 
des ostromischen Reiches von 565-1453, 
II (Munich, 1925), 95; K. Zimmert, 
‘“Der deutsch-byzantinische Konflikt 
von Juli 1189 bis Februar 1190,’’ 
Byzantinische Zeitschrift, XII (1903), 
42-77. 
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Economic Factors in the Decline of the 
Byzantine Empire 


T IS now five hundred years since the Byzantine empire was 

brought to an end by the Ottoman Turks. Scholars today quite 
justly reject Gibbon’s assumption that the Byzantine empire was, 
throughout its entire existence, in a state of decline. They have come 
to rank it, instead, as one of the great empires in history." And this 
for good reasons. It endured for over a thousand years. Down to about 
the middle of the eleventh century it was the center of civilization in 
Christendom. It preserved the thought and literature of antiquity; it 
developed new forms of art; it held back the barbarians. It produced 
great statesmen, soldiers, and diplomats as well as reformers and 
renowned scholars. Its missionaries, aided by its diplomats and some- 
times by its armies, spread the gospel among the pagan tribes, espe- 
cially the Slavs, which dwelt along its frontiers and beyond. As a 
Czech historian has put it, Byzantium “molded the undisciplined 
tribes of Serbs, Bulgars, Russians, Croats even, and made nations out 
of them; it gave to them its religion and institutions, taught their 
princes how to govern, transmitted to them the very principles of 
civilization—writing and literature.” * Byzantium was a great power 
and a great civilizing force. 

Yet in a sense Gibbon was right. For the Byzantine empire did not 
come to an end as the result of a single blow as, for instance, the battle 
of Nineveh of 612 B.c. is said to have brought to an end the mighty 
Assyrian empire. The empire which Mohammed II destroyed on May 


1 Not only specialists but generally cultivated people have come to have a high regard for 
Byzantium. The Norwegian Fridtjof Nansen wrote in his book, L’Arménie et le proche Orient 
(Paris: Paul Geuthner, 1928), p. 31: St. Sophia “is and will remain one of the most remarkable 
works of architecture, and if the Byzantine culture had created nothing but that, it would be 
sufficient to classify it among the greatest.” And the philosopher A. N. Whitehead wrote in his 
Adventures of Ideas (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1933), p. 104: ‘“The distinction separat- 
ing the Byzantines and the Mahometans from the Romans is that the Romans were themselves 
deriving the civilization which they spread. In their hands it assumed a frozen form. Thought 
halted, and literature copied. The Byzantines and the Mahometans were themselves the civiliza- 
tion. Thus their culture retained its intrinsic energies, sustained by physical and spiritual adven- 
ture. They traded with the Far East: they expanded westward: they codified law: they developed 
new forms of art: they elaborated theologies: they transformed mathematics: they developed 
medicine. Finally, the Near East as a centre of civilization was destroyed by the Tartars and 
the Turks.” 

2F, Dvornik, Les Slaves byzance et Rome au IX® siécle (Paris: Librairie Ancienne Honoré 
Champion, 1926), Vol. II. 
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29, 1453, had been wasting away for over three hundred years, although 
part of this time, notably during the period of the Comneni, it was 
not an insignificant force. By the time of the fall of Constantinople, 
however, the Morea, one or two islands in the Aegean, and Constan- 
tinople were all that had been left of its once widely extensive terri- 
tories. Constantinople itself, which in the tenth century had a popula- 
tion of perhaps one million people, had been reduced to probably not 
more than 75,000 inhabitants.* As a center of commerce it had long 
been eclipsed by Galata, the Genoese colony on the opposite side of 
the Golden Horn. The Byzantine emperors became puppets in the 
hands of the Italian commercial republics, notably Genoa and Venice, 
served the Ottoman sultans as vassals, or miserably toured the West 
begging for help in return for which they were ready to sacrifice the 
religious traditions of their people. What a far cry from the august 
position of their predecessors of the tenth century who challenged East 
and West and challenged them not without success! “I shall conquer 
your lands,” wrote Nicephorus Phocas to the Caliph of Bagdad, “and 
I shall go as far as Mecca. . . . I shall conquer all the Orient and the 
Occident and I shall spread everywhere the religion of the cross.” * The 
same emperor declared to the ambassador of the German emperor, 
Otto I: “Do you want a greater scandal than that [Otto] should call 
himself emperor and claim for himself provinces belonging to our 
empire? Both these things are intolerable; and if both are unsupport- 
able, that especially is not to be borne, nay, not to be heard of that he 
calls himself emperor.” ° What brought the empire from this pinnacle 
of power down to the abject position in which we find it in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries is one of the most interesting problems 
in history. 

In the history of the Byzantine empire, war and religion were the 
two principal factors that molded the society of the empire and deter- 
mined its external position.° War was the normal state of things 


3 Peter Charanis, ‘A Note on the Population and Cities of the Byzantine Empire in the Thir- 
teenth Century,” The Joshua Starr Memorial Volume, Jewish Social Studies, Publication No. 5 
(New York: Conference on Jewish Relations, Inc., 1953), pp. 137-39. 

4G. Schlumberger, Un Empereur byzantin au dixiéme siécle: Nicéphore Phocas (Paris, 1890), 
pp. 429 f. 

5F, H. Wright, trans., The Works of Liudprand of Cremona (New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co., 1930), P. 249. 

6 This statement, made by me in my study, “On the Social Structure of the Later Roman 
Empire,” Byzantion, XVII (1944-45), 57, has been repeated by others. See, for instance, D. A. 
Zakythinos, ‘‘Les Institutions du Despotat de Morée. VI. Justice,” L’Hellénisme Contemporain, 
Ser. 2, 4th year (1950), p. 206. A most amazing interpretation has been given to it recently 
by a Soviet scholar. He writes: ‘“The American historian P. Charanis extracts from the Fascist 
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throughout its long existence. The external crisis, however, that par- 
ticularly affected the evolution of its society was that of the seventh 
century. 

The advances of the Saracens and the incursions of the Slavs and 
Bulgars reduced virtually the whole empire to a frontier province. To 
cope with this situation the emperors of the seventh century reorgan- 
ized the provincial administration of the empire, introducing what is 
known as the theme system, the essence of which was the subordina- 
tion of civil to military authority exercised in each province by the 
commander of the army corps stationed there.‘ But with the establish- 
ment of the zheme system is connected the establishment of another 
institution, the system of military estates. These military estates, small 
in size and granted to individuals in return for military service, became 
the opening wedge in the formation of a new class of free peasant 
proprietors. The soldiers themselves constituted the nucleus of this 
class, but others gradually were added. For while the eldest son of a 
soldier inherited his father’s plot together with the obligation of mili- 
tary service, the rest of the family were free to reclaim and cultivate 
the land that was vacant.® The free peasants, cultivating their own 
land, paying the taxes, and, if necessary, serving in the army, came to 
constitute the dominant element in the agrarian society of Byzantium. 
They became a bulwark of the state, lent to it new vigor, and enabled 
it eventually to recover its position in the Orient. By the end of the 
tenth century, Byzantium had become the most powerful state through- 
out the Christian-Moslem world. 

The situation changed in the eleventh century. During the second 
half of that century the empire suffered a series of military reverses 
from which it never fully recovered. The most serious of these was 
the disastrous defeat at Manzikert (1071). The battle of Manzikert 
decided the fate of Asia Minor and conditioned the subsequent his- 
tory of the Byzantine empire. But Manzikert was only a battle, and 
battles had been lost before without the serious consequences that fol- 
lowed Manzikert. What explains the decline that set in after it and 


ideological arsenal the ancient glorification of war, carols its sham creative role; it is a pseudo 
scientific theory calling only to concur in the ideological preparation of a new war.” A. P. 
Kazhdan, Agrarnye otnoshenia v Vizantii XIII-XIV VV (Moscow: Akademica Nauk SSSR, 
1952), pp. 17-18. The translation is by G. Alef. 

7 The latest work on the origin of the theme system with the essential bibliography is by 
A. Pertusi, Constantino Porfirogenito de thematibus. Introduzione. Testo critico (Vatican City: 
Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 1952), pp. 103—-ITI. | 

8 For a discussion of this with the essential bibliography see Charanis, “On the Social Stric- 
ture of the Later Roman Empire,” Byzantion, XVII (1944-45), 42-49. 
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that would lead eventually to the disappearance of the empire were the 
conditions which came to prevail in the social and economic life of the 
empire in the eleventh century and later. Manzikert itself was the 
result of these conditions. 

The dominant fact in the social and economic life of the empire in 
the eleventh century is the triumph of the landed military aristocracy 
and the decline of the soldiery-peasantry which had for centuries served 
as the bulwark of the state. 

From the very beginning of its history the large estate had been a 
feature of Byzantine society. The complicated and burdensome fiscal 
administration affected by the reorganization of the empire following 
the political and economic crisis of the third century worked in such 
a way as to give impetus to the growth of the large estates. The society 
revealed by the papyri and the great legislative monuments of the fifth 
and the sixth centuries is a society dominated by these estates. Colonz, 
reduced to serfs, composed the vast majority of the agrarian population, 
although the free peasant proprietors did not disappear completely. 
The development of the soldiery-peasantry in the seventh century 
lessened the extent of the large estates, but did not eliminate them. By 
the end of the ninth century they had become larger and more numer- 
ous. Those who possessed them occupied important positions in the 
administration and used these positions to increase their holdings. 
This they did by absorbing, often through dubious means, the proper- 
ties of the small peasants. Thus the small, free peasant proprietors be- 
gan to disappear.” 

The great emperors of the tenth century realized the dangerous 
social and political implications of this development and tried to check 
it. Every major emperor from Romanus Lecapenus to and including 
Basil II, with the exception of John Tzimeskes, issued more than one 
novel for this purpose. These emperors sought to preserve the free 
peasantry because they considered it an essential element for the health 
of the state. As Romanus Lecapenus put it in one of his novels: 


9 For the essential bibliography see Charanis, “On the Social Structure and Economic Organ- 
ization of the Byzantine Empire in the Thirteenth Century and Later,” Byzantino-slavica, XII 
(1951), 94, n.2. To the works listed there the following should be added: D. A. Zakythinos, 
“Crise monétaire et crise économique 4 Byzance du XIII@ au XV¢® siécle,” L’Hellénisme con- 
temporain (1948), pp. 50 f£.; E. E. Lipsic, Byzanz und die Slaven. Beitrége zur byzantinischen 
Geschichte des 6-9. Jahrhunderts, trans. from the Russian by E. Langer (Weimar: Hermann 
Bohlaus Nachfolger, 1951), pp. 5-105; Zakythinos, “La Société dans le despotat de Morée,” 
L’Hellénisme contemporain (1951), pp. 7-28; Zakythinos, “Etatisme byzantine et expérience 
hellénistique,” Annuaire de L’Institut de Philologie et d’Histoire Orientale et Slave. Tome X: 
Mélanges Henri Grégoire, Il (1950), 667—80. 
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It is not through hatred and envy of the rich that we take these measures, but 
for the protection of the small and the safety of the empire as a whole. .. . The 
extension of the power of the strong . . . will bring about the irreparable loss of 
the public good, if the present law does not bring a check to it. For it is the many, 
settled on the land, who provide for the general needs, who pay the taxes and 
furnish the army with its recruits. Everything falls when the many are wanting.!° 


The strictest among the measures taken for the protection of the free 
peasantry was that issued by Basil II concerning the allelengyon, a 
measure which required the landed aristocracy to pay the tax arrears 
of peasants too poor to meet their own obligations. But with the death of 
Basil (1025) the effort to stop the growth of the large estates came to 
an end. His law concerning the allelengyon was repealed and the other 
measures, although kept in the books, were not enforced. The fate of 
the free peasantry was definitely decided. 

Meanwhile, a similar fate befell the class of the enrolled soldiers, 
holders of the military estates. For the aristocracy, which, by one means 
or another, absorbed the estates of the small peasants, absorbed also 
those of the soldiers. The protection of the interests of these soldiers 
had been one of the deepest concerns of the emperors of the tenth cen- 
tury. Wrote Constantine Porphyrogenitus in the novel that he issued 
for the protection of the estates of the soldiers: “The army is to the 
state what the head is to the body . . . . He who neglects it neglects 
the safety of the state... . Therefore in promulgating our Constitu- 
tion [on the military estates], we feel we are working for the welfare 
of all.” ** But in this as in the case of the small peasants the measures 
taken by the emperors of the tenth century were of no avail. It proved 
impossible to stop the aristocracy from absorbing the properties of the 
small, whether the latter were soldiers or not. 

What consummated the depression of the enrolled soldiers, however, 
was the anti-military policy which some of the emperors of the eleventh 
century followed in order to reduce the power of the military mag- 
nates in the administration of the empire. Those who occupied the 
high military posts in the empire were also great landholders. Their 
wealth, plus the powers which they exercised as military commanders, 
made them extremely dangerous to the central government. This 
danger, indeed, was one of the vrincipal reasons why Basil II issued 


10 Jus-Graeco-Romanum, ed. Zachariae von Lingenthal (Leipzig, 1857), III, 246-47. On the 
efforts of the emperor to check the growth of ecclesiastical properties see Charanis, “The 
Monastic Properties and the State in the Byzantine Empire,” Dumbartom Oaks Papers (1948), 
IV, 53-64. 

11 Jus-Graeco-Romanum, III, 262 f. 
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the novel concerning the allelengyon to which reference has already 
been made. He had faced two formidable revolts, both headed by mem- 
bers of the powerful aristocracy, and it was only with difficulty that 
he survived. When, after 987, Basil was reconciled with Bardas Skleros, 
one of the powerful rebels, the latter advised him that, if he wished 
to preserve the imperial authority, he should permit no one of the 
aristocracy to prosper and should exhaust their means by heavy taxes.” 
Hence, the various measures he took, including that of the allelengyon, 
were designed not only to protect the poor peasants but also to crush 
the aristocracy. But on both the question of land and that of taxation 
the aristocracy triumphed. 

One of the important reasons for the triumph of the aristocracy was 
the very strong hold that it had upon the military organization of the 
empire. If it could be shaken from this hold, it would lose in power and 
influence and would become more amenable to the wishes of the im- 
perial government. And this is precisely what certain emperors of the 
eleventh century, notably Constantine [IX Monomachos (1042-1055), 
Michael VI (1056-1057), and Constantine X Dukas (1059-1067), tried 
to do. The means of attack which they employed was to weaken the 
military organization by reducing the size of the army, thus depriving 
the aristocracy of its military commands. The great military triumphs 
of the tenth century, the crushing of the Saracens and the Bulgarians 
and the pushing of the frontiers to the Euphrates and the Tigris in the 
east and to the Danube in the Balkans, created a sense of security and 
the feeling that the maintenance of a powerful army was no longer 
necessary. With Constantine IX, peace became the keynote of the im- 
perial foreign policy, and there began a systematic elimination of the 
aristocracy from the army while at the same time the development of 
a civil bureaucracy was promoted. But the aristocracy fought back, and 
a new struggle ensued, this time between the aristocracy as a military 
class and a new party of civil officials who came to dominate the im- 
perial court. 

The struggle plunged the empire into a series of civil wars that 
squandered its resources and manpower at a time when new and 
formidable enemies were making their appearance, both in the East 
and in the West. But the most serious result of the imperial policy was 
the deterioration of the army and the depression of the enrolled sol- 


12M. Psellos, Chronographie, ed. and trans. into French by E. Renauld (Paris: “Les Belles 
Lettres,” 1926), pp. 1-17. English trans. E. R. A. Sewter, The Chronographia of Michael 
Psellus (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1953), p. 23. | 
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diers. By the time of Constantine X Dukas the profession of the soldier 
had lost much of its attraction and so, as a Byzantine historian puts it, 
“the soldiers put aside their arms and became lawyers or jurists.” ** 
The same author, writing of the army that took the field in one of 
the expeditions against the Seljuks, states: 


The army was composed of Macedonians and Bulgarians and Varangians and 
other barbarians who happened to be about. There were gathered also those 
who were in Phrygia [the theme Anatolikon]. And what one saw in them [the 
enrolled soldiers of the theme Anatolikon] was something incredible. The re- 
nowned champions of the Romans who had reduced into subjection all of the 
east and the west now numbered only a few and these were bowed down by 
poverty and ill treatment. They lacked in weapons, swords, and other arms, such 
as javelins and scythes. . . . They lacked also in cavalry and other equipment, 
for the emperor had not taken the field for a long time. For this reason they were 


regarded as useless and unnecessary and their wages and maintenance were re- 
duced.1* 


The enrolled soldiers, depressed and forgotten, became more and 
more a minor element in the Byzantine army. The bulk of this army, 
in the eleventh century and later, came to be composed almost entirely 
of foreign mercenaries—Russians, Turks, Alans, English, Normans, 
Germans, Patzinaks, Bulgarians, and others. These mercenaries were 
swayed more by their own interests than by those of the empire. 

Meanwhile, the development of two institutions, the pronoza and the 
exkuseia, added further to the wealth and power of the landed aristoc- 
racy, both lay and ecclesiastic. The pronoia* was the principal means 
that the emperors of the second half of the eleventh century, but espe- 
cially later, adopted to recuperate much of the deserted land, to recon- 
stitute the class of soldiers with landed interests, and to reward many 
of their partisans. A pronoia was granted to an individual for a specific 
period of years, usually his lifetime, in return for military or other 
services rendered or to be rendered. It was never hereditary, unless it 
was specifically declared so by a special measure. It consisted usually 


13 Cedrenus, Historiarum Compendium (Bonn, 1839), II, 652. 

14 Jhid., II, 668. 

15 For the essential bibliography on the Byzantine pronoia see Charanis, “On the Social 
Structure and Economic Organization of the Byzantine Empire in the Thirteenth Century and 
Later,” Byzantina-slavica, XII (1951), 97, n. 11. To the works listed there should be added 
the important work by G. Ostrogorsky, Pronaia, A Contribution to the History of Feudalism 
in Byzantium and in South-Slavic Lands (Belgrade: Serbian Academy of Science, Special 
Editions, CLXXVI, Byzantine Institute, Vol. I, 1951). Unfortunately Ostrogorsky chose to 
write this book in Serbian. However we have now a lengthy summary of it in English: Ihor 
Sevéenko, “An Important Contribution to the Social History of Late Byzantium,” The Annals 
of the Ukrainian Academy of Arts and Sciences in the United States, ll (1952), 448-59. 
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of land, but it could be a river or a fishery. Some of the pronoiae were 
very extensive, others less so, but the general effect of all was to increase 
the power and influence of the aristocracy and to lessen the hold of the 
central government over the agrarian population. For the holder of a 
pronoia exercised over those who inhabited it important financial and 
judicial powers which were granted to him along with the land. He 
was expected to serve in the army and also to furnish troops according 
to the size of his pronoia. But when we first meet with the pronoza in 
the second half of the eleventh century, it was not primarily a military 
grant; it became so during the reign of Alexius Comnenus and those 
of his successors. The pronoza differed from the old military estate in 
that it was held by persons high in the social order, whereas the recipi- 
ents of the latter were peasant soldiers. In a study which I devoted to 
the artistocracy of Byzantium in the thirteenth century I showed that 
many of the holders of pronoiae belonged to the great families of the 
empire, families that were related to each other and to the ruling 
dynasty."® The extensive use of the pronoza contributed not only to the 
increase, relatively speaking, of the power and wealth of the aristocracy 
but also to the development of the appanage system and thus weakened 
the central administration. 

The central administration was weakened also by the development 
of the exkuseza."" The term, which derives no doubt from the Latin 
excusatio (excusare), refers to the fiscal and judicial immunities that 
the imperial government often granted, especially to monasteries. It 
was formerly thought that the exkuseia first appeared in the eleventh 
century, but it is now known to be older than that,'* and may have 
developed out of the various privileges granted to the Christian clergy 
in the fourth century. Its use on a wide scale, however, is associated 
with the eleventh century and later. As the monastic properties during 
this period were very extensive, the revenue that the imperial govern- 
ment lost by the grant of exkuseiae must have been considerable. At 
the same time the exkuseia contributed to increasing the wealth of 
members of the lay aristocracy, for the emperors of the second half of 
the eleventh century and later often rewarded their partisans by grant- 

16 Charanis, “The Aristocracy of Byzantium in the Thirteenth Century,” Studies in Roman 
Economic and Social History in Honor of Allan Chester Johnson, ed. by P. R. Coleman-Norton 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1951), pp. 336-55. 

17 For the essential bibliography on the exkuseia see Charanis, ““The Monastic Properties and 
the State in the Byzantine Empire,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers (1948), IV, 65, n. 31. 

18 [bid., pp. 64-67. For a reference to exkuseia in the tenth century, 995, see F. Dolger, 


Aus den Schatzkammern des Heiligen Berges. Textband (Munich: Minchner Verlag [Bisher F. 
Bruckmann], 1948), p. 155, |. 3. 
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ing to them the revenues of monasteries, such grants being then 
known as kharistikia. And monasteries whose revenues were thus 
granted often enjoyed the privilege of exkuseia. 

Thus the failure to enforce the measures that had been issued for 
the protection of the soldiery-peasantry and the various grants of privi- 
leges made to the aristocracy had made the large estates, by the eleventh 
century, the dominant features of the agrarian landscape of Byzantium. 
These estates were worked by tenant peasants, the paroikoi of the 
Byzantine texts, people who were personally free, but who were tied 
to certain obligations and corvées that curtailed their movement. Some 
free peasant proprietors continued to exist, but they had become hardly 
distinguishable from the paroikoi. Besides working for the lord, the 
paroikoi had allotments of their own for which they paid rent and 
performed various obligations and from which, after the passage of a 
number of years, they could not be evicted. These allotments were 
transmissible from father to son. These tenant peasants, weighed down 
by the heavy burden of taxation and numerous corvées, lost all feeling 
for the welfare of the state as a whole. It is well known that the peas- 
antry of the interior of Asia Minor offered no resistance to the Seljuk 
Turks, whose establishment in Asia Minor after Manzikert started the 
empire on the road to general decline. In the twelfth century the 
Comneni, by utilizing every resource at their disposal, succeeded in 
bringing about a partial recovery of the political power of the state, 
but neither they nor their successors tried to check the economic decay 
of the agrarian population. In the fourteenth century the deplorable 
economic conditions of the population were a big factor in the social 
and political strife that shook the empire and opened the way for the 
rise of the Ottoman Turks.” In the tenth century, as we have pointed 
out above, Romanus Lecapenus had declared in one of his novels de- 
signed to protect the free peasantry that the extension of the power 
of the strong and the depression of the many would “bring about the 
irreparable loss of the public good.” His prediction had come true. 
The disappearance of the free peasantry, the increase in the wealth, 
privileges, and power of the aristocracy, and the consequent depres- 
sion of the agrarian population constitute, I think, some of the prin- 
cipal factors in the decline of the Byzantine empire. 

But the society of the Byzantine empire was not purely agrarian. In- 
cluded in the empire were a number of cities—Constantinople and 


19 On the social upheavals in Byzantium in the fourteenth century see Charanis, “Internal 
Strife in Byzantium in the Fourteenth Century,” Byzantion, XV (1940-41), 208-30. 
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Thessalonica immediately come to mind—whose role in the economic 
life of the empire was by no means insignificant. The penury of the 
sources makes impossible a detailed analysis of the urban economy of 


Byzantium, but that it was comparatively highly developed there can 
be no doubt.” 


What characterized the urban economy of Byzantium during the 
great days of the empire was its strict regulation by the state. This regu- 
lation consisted of two elements: the strict control over foreign com- 
merce ** and the organization of the domestic trades and professions 
into private and public guilds supervised by the government.” The 
object of this regulation was both political and economic: political in 
that the government sought to assure for itself arms and an ample 
supply of manufactured goods—in the main, luxuries—not only for the 
imperial household but also for the use of its diplomacy in the form 
of presents to barbarian chieftains and other princes; economic in that 
the government sought to keep the great cities well provisioned with 
the necessities of life, assure the quality of goods, and prevent exorbitant 
prices. The urban economy was also an important source of revenue. 
All imports and exports were subject to a 10 per cent duty, and the 
professions and trades, besides being liable for certain taxes, also per- 
formed various liturgies.”* The precise amount of this revenue, because 


of the fragmentary nature of the sources, cannot be determined, but it 
must have been considerable.‘ 


20 There is really no systematic and exhaustive study on the commerce and industry of Byzan- 
tium. The latest general survey is that by S. Runciman, “Byzantine Trade and Industry,” The 
Cambridge Economic History of Europe, 11 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1952). 
The chapter by R. S. Lopez in the same publication, entitled “The Trade of Medieval Europe: 
the South,” also bears upon the commerce of Byzantium. For the industry and commerce of 
the Peloponnesus there is now the book by A. Bon, Le Péloponnése byzantin jusqu’en 1204 
(Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1951), pp. 119-53. On the silk industry the important 
study is by Lopez, “Silk Industry in the Byzantine Empire,” Speculum, XX (1945), 1-43. 

21 As an illustration of this one may consult the commercial treaty which the Byzantines 
concluded in the tenth century with the Russian Prince Igor: S. H. Cross, ‘“The Russian Primary 
Chronicle,” Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature, XII (1930), 159 ff. A new 
edition of Cross’s translation of this chronicle will soon be published by the Mediaeval Acad- 
emy of America. 

22 The fundamental source for the guild organization in Byzantium remains the Book of 
the Prefect of which there is an English translation, A. E. R. Boak, “The Book of the Prefect,’’ 
Journal of Economic and Business History, 1 (1929), 600 ff. For the essential bibliography see 
Charanis, “On the Social Structure and Economic Organization of The Byzantine Empire in 
the Thirteenth Century and Later,” Byzantino-slavica, XII (1951), 149, n. 247. 

23 G. Rouillard, ‘Les Taxes maritimes et commerciales d’aprés des actes de Patmos et de 
Lavra,” Mélanges Charles Diehl (Paris: Librarie Ernest Leroux, 1930), I, 277-89; John 
Danstrup, “Indirect taxation at Byzantium,” Classica et Mediaevalia, VIII (1946), 139-67. 

24 For the twelfth century, we are told by the traveler Benjamin of Tudella, the daily rev- 
enues of Constantinople amounted to 20,000 nomismata. For the essential bibliography con- 
cerning the meaning of this figure and in general about the revenues of Byzantium see Charanis, 
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The regulation of urban economy was relaxed beginning with the 
last quarter of the eleventh century. The significant step in this devel- 
opment was taken in 1082 when Alexius Comnenus granted to the 
Venetians, in return for their alliance against the Normans of Sicily, 
various privileges among which the most important was that of trad- 
ing freely, without the payment of any duty, in virtually all the cities 
of the empire, including the capital. These privileges, renewed by the 
emperors of the twelfth century, although not without reluctance,” 
rendered the Venetians virtual masters of the commercial life of the 
empire. In the thirteenth century, in an effort to lessen the influence of 
the Venetians, similar privileges were granted to the Genoese (the 
treaty of Nymphaeum, 1261), but that was the substitution of one 
exploiter for another. The Italian merchants, whether Genoese or 
Venetians, became so entrenched in Constantinople that they controlled 
the economy of that city and determined the price of even the daily 
necessities. According to the patriarch Athanasius (end of the thir- 
teenth century), the fate of the Romans had completely passed into 
the hands of the Latins, “who,” he complained bitterly to the emperor 
Andronicus II, “make fun of us and scorn us to the point that, full of 
overweening conceit, they take the wives of our compatriots as secu- 
rity for the wheat which they deliver to us.” *° 

Meanwhile, the guild organization which was such a strong feature 
of the urban organization of the tenth century had virtually ceased to 
exist by the end of the thirteenth century. This at least is the impres- 
sion created by the letters of the patriarch Athanasius which, although 
not yet published, have been analyzed by two different scholars.” The 
patriarch complained to the emperor that false weights were used, 
that the wheat was hoarded, was often mixed with chaff or wheat that 
had rotted, and was sold at exorbitant prices. He urged the emperor 
to appoint a commissioner to supervise everything that concerned the 
provisioning of the capital. The emperor (Andronicus II) took cogni- 
zance of the complaints and ordered an investigation. He was especially 
anxious to determine who were those who exercised the trade of baker, 


“Internal Strife in Byzantium during the Fourteenth Century,” Byzantion, XV (1940-41), 
224, n. 62. The nomisma was a gold piece which weighed about 4.50 gr. 

25 John Danstrup, “Manuel I’s Coup against Genoa and Venice in the Light of Byzantine 
Commercial Policy,” Classica et Mediaevalia, X (1948), 195-219. 

26 See n. 27. 

27 R, Guilland, “La Correspondence inédite d’Athanase, patriarch de Constantinople (1289- 
1293; 1304-1310), Mélanges Charles Diehl, 1 (1930), 121-40; N. Banescu, “Le Patriarch 
Athanase I et Andronic II Paléologue. Etat religieux, politique et social de l’Empire,” Académie 
Roumaine: Bulletin de la Section Historique, 23,1 (1942), 35 ff. 
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how many of them there were, and under what conditions were the 
ships, which brought the food supplies to Constantinople, sold and 
bought. Thus, at the end of the thirteenth century it was not officially 
known who were the bakers in Constantinople and how many of them 
there were. Nor were they supervised with the view of assuring the 
quality of and a fair price for their produce. Contrast this with what the 
Book of the Prefect says about the bakers as they functioned in the 
tenth century: 


The bakers shall make their profits according to the amount of grain pur- 
chased at the order of the Prefect. They shall purchase the proper amount of 
grain by the nomisma from their assessor. When they have ground it and 
leavened it, they shall calculate their profit at a keration and two miliarisia on 
the nomisma.”8 The keration will be pure profit, while the two miliarisia will 
go for the support of their workmen, the food of their mill animals, the fuel 
for the ovens, and the lighting. ... 

Whenever there is an increase or decrease in the supply of grain, the bakers 
shall go to the Prefect to have the weights of their loaves fixed by the assessor in 
accordance with the purchase price of grain.?® 


Obviously by the end of the thirteenth century the bakers’ guild had 
completely broken down; there was not even a semblance of govern- 
mental control over the baker’s trade. And what was true of this trade 
was probably also true of the others. The only indication of a trade 
organization in the fourteenth century was that of the mariners of 
Thessalonica. It has been suggested that this guild was organized by 
the mariners themselves in order to protect their interests, but more 
probably it was a continuation of an older organization which became 
more or less autonomous as the power of the central government de- 
clined in the fourteenth century. The guild of the mariners took the 
leadership in the terrible social upheaval that shook Thessalonica in 
1345 and resulted in the slaughter of about one hundred members of 
the aristocracy.”° 

It has been said that “Byzantium’s weakness, which led to her fatal 
decline in the course of the eleventh century” was “her rigid, defensive 
attitude toward the outside world . . . embodied in the cultural and 


28 Subdivision of Byzantine money was as follows: 
1 pound of gold = 72 nomismata 
I nomisma == 12 miliarisia = 24 keratia = 288 folleis 
See further G. Ostrogorsky, ‘Die landliche Steurgemeinde des byzantinischen Reiches im X 
Jahrhundert,” Vierteljahrschrift fir Soztal-und-Wirtschaftsgeschichte, XX (1927), 63. 
291 have used Boak’s translation, pp. 616-17. 
30 On this see Charanis, “Internal Strife in Byzantium in the Fourteenth Century,” Byzan- 


tion, XV (1940-41), 211 ff. 
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economic barriers she raised against all outsiders.” ** The economic 
barriers spoken of in this statement refer no doubt to the strict controls 
that Byzantium had exercised over commerce and industry. It is ex- 
tremely doubtful if this indeed was Byzantium’s weakness. The simple 
observation that the period during which these controls were most 
rigidly enforced is the period of the greatness of the empire suggests 
the opposite, and this suggestion is reinforced by the further observa- 
tion that the period of decline coincides with the breakdown of these 
controls. The power of a state and as a consequence its ability to main- 
tain its position in the world is commensurate with its financial re- 
sources, the principal source of which is taxation. In Byzantium this 
source, seriously compromised by the disappearance of the free peas- 
antry and the increase in the wealth, privileges, and power of the aristoc- 
racy was reduced almost to the vanishing point by the commercial 
privileges granted to the Italian republics ** and the consequent loss by 
Byzantium of control over its urban economy. This was Byzantium’s 
weakness that brought about its decline and final fall. 


Perer Cuaranis, Rutgers University 


31 A. R. Lewis, Naval Power and Trade in the Mediterranean, A. D. 500-1100 Panacea: 
Princeton University Press, 1951), p. 253. 

32 An idea of what happened to the revenues of Constantinople is given by the statement of 
the Byzantine historian Gregoras that, while the annual custom revenues of Constantinople had 
shrunk to about 30,000 nomismata, those of the Genoese colony of Galata went up to about 
200,000 nomismata. This was about the middle of the fourteenth century. Nicephorus Gregoras, 
Byzantina Historia (Bonn, 1829-30), II, 842. 
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ETHNIC CHANGES 
IN THE BYZANTINE EMPIRE 
IN THE SEVENTH CENTURY 


PETER CHARANIS 


This study is in substance identical with a paper delivered 
at the Symposium on “Byzantium in the Seventh Century”’ 
held at Dumbarton Oaks in May 1957 


HE Byzantine Empire was never in its long history a true national state 

with an ethnically homogeneous population. It is true that the conquests 

of the Arabs in the seventh century deprived the empire of great num- 
bers of non-Greek-speaking elements and gave to it an aspect which appeared 
to be more Greek than had been the case before. Egypt and Syria, where a nat- 
ional consciousness and a literature in the native languages had begun to dev- 
elop, were lost ; so also was Africa with its Latin and Punic-speaking population. 
There remained Asia Minor, parts of the Balkan peninsula, the islands of the 
Aegean, including Crete, certain regions of Italy, and Sicily. Here the Greek- 
speaking elements were strong, but the ethnic homogeneity which they suggest 
was more apparent than real. 

Let us first look at Asia Minor. No doubt, under Hellenistic and Roman 
domination, the native population of that very important peninsula had 
been deeply affected by Hellenism, but neither in language nor in culture, 
particularly in the isolated regions of the back country, was the victory of 
Hellenism complete.t The evidence for this is scattered and largely circum- 
stantial, but it is unmistakable. The native languages survived long into the 
Christian era. We know that Phrygian, which in the first three centuries of our 
era witnessed a true renaissance,” was still spoken in the sixth century.® The 
same was true of Lycaonian.* Celtic, which, according to Jerome,® was heard 
in Galatia in the fourth century, survived until the end of the fifth and probably 
beyond. So we may infer from a hagiographical text concerning a posthumous 
miracle of St. Euthymius, who died in 487. According to this text a Galatian 
monk who had lost his speech was cured by the saint, but at first he could 


1 For example, in the sixth century the city of Tralles was thoroughly Greek-speaking, but the back 
country was hardly impregnated by Hellenism, as is shown by the fact that it still remained predomi- 
nantly pagan. Agathias, Historiae (Bonn, 1838), 102; E. W. Brooks, Iohannis Ephesini historiae ecclesi- 
asticae pars tertia, CSCO (Louvain, 1936), 81,125 (English trans. R. Payne Smith [Oxford, 1860], 159, 230). 

2 W. M. Calder, ‘Corpus Inscriptionum Neo-Phrygiarum,” Journal of Hellenic Studies, 31 (1911), 
161-215; 33 (1913), 97-104; 46 (1926), 22 ff. On page 164 of volume 31 Calder writes: ‘‘The existence of 
over sixty inscriptions of which no two are exactly alike, and all of which exhibit intelligent syntactical 
variation, is sufficient proof that Phrygian was not a moribund language surviving in a few fixed formu- 
lae, but was the everyday language of the uneducated classes at the period to which the texts belong.” 
For a map indicating the Phrygian-speaking zone in Asia Minor about A. D. 250 see W. M. Calder, 
ed., Monumenta Asiae Minoris antiqua, VII: Monuments of Eastern Phyrgia (Manchester, 1956), xliv. 
For a corpus consisting of the Neo-Phrygian inscriptions published up to 1928 see J. Friedrich, Klein- 
astatische Spvachdenkméler (Berlin, 1932), 128-140. Cf. Calder’s remarks, Monuments of Eastern 
Phrygia, p. xxvii. 

3 Journal of Hellenic Studies, 31, 165; Karl Holl, ‘“‘Das Fortleben der Volkssprachen in Kleinasien 
in nachchristlicher Zeit,’”” Hermes, 43 (1908), 248. We are told concerning an Arian bishop Selinas that 
his father was a Goth, his mother a Phrygian, and that for this reason he used both languages. He 
also preached in Greek. Socrates, Historia Ecclesiatica V. 23. Migne, PG, 67. 648; Sozomen, Historia 
Ecclesiastica. VII.16. Migne, PG, 67.1468. 

* Life of St. Martha, Acta Sanctorum, May, V, 413C. Cf. Holl, op. cit., 243-246. For the use of Lycao- 
nian at the time of St. Paul, Acts of the Apostles, 14, 11. 

* Jerome, Commentarium in Epistolam ad Galatas I1, 3 (Migne, PL, 26. 357). Cf. F. Stahelin, Ge- 
schichte der hleinasiatischen Galater, 2nd ed. (Leipzig, 1907), 104; W. M. Ramsay, A Historical Comment- 
avy on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians (New York, 1900), 145-164; J. G. C. Anderson, “Exploration 
in Galatia cis Halym,” Journal of Hellenic Studies, 19 (1899), 316-318. 
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speak only in his native tongue.® The continuous use of Mysian is also attested. 
We are told about St. Auxentius, who lived during the first half of the fifth 
century, but whose biography was written at the beginning of the sixth 
century, that, as he had come from Mysia, he was barbarian in language.’ In 
Cappadocia the native language continued to prevail certainly throughout 
the fourth century, as we learn from Gregory of Nyssa® and also from Basil, 
who says that the Cappadocians were saved from a certain heresy because 
“the grammatical structure of their native tongue did not permit the distinction 
between ‘with’ and ‘and.’’’? In Cappadocia, too, there lived a people known as 
the Magusaeans, who scandalized the Christians by the tenacity with which 
they adhered to their strange practices, including marriage between brother 
and sister.° In Isauria also the native tongue continued to be used. The 
evidence for this is a hagiographical text written after 596. 

I have found no evidence later than the sixth century attesting the per- 
sistence of native languages in Asia Minor. The chances are, however, that 
these languages, at least some of them, continued to be used long beyond the 
chronological limits of our evidence, for languages do not die out overnight. 
The Phrygians, for instance, as we may infer from what we know of the back- 
ground of Michael II, seem to have been only semi-Hellenized as late as the 
beginning of the ninth century. Michael, who is described as coarse, ill-educated, 
and contemptuous of Hellenic culture, was no doubt typical of the natives of 
Phrygia, many of whom may not have known any Greek at all.12 We may 
suppose, then, with some reason, that there was no complete linguistic homo- 
geneity in Asia Minor in the seventh century. This supposition is strengthened 
by the persistence of the native heresies, known from both ecclesiastical 
writers and epigraphy. Montanism was widespread in Phrygia, Lycaonia, 
and perhaps also in Cappadocia, Galatia, and Cilicia.“ Procopius states that 


‘A. H. M. Jones, The Cities of the Eastern Roman Provinces (Oxford, 1937), 122. 

* Vita S. Auxentii, Migne, PG, 114. 1428; Holl, op. cit., 241f. 

8 Contra Eunomium, Migne, PG, 45. 1045. 

® De Spiritu Sancto, Migne, PG, 32. 208. 

70 Saint Basil, The Letters, ed. and tr. Roy J. Deferrari, 4 (Cambridge, Mass., 1939) (Loeb Classical 
Library), 44-46; Eusebius, Pyvaeparatio Evangelica, ed. E. H. Gifford (Oxford, 1903), 1:352 (book VI, 
chap. 10). 

™ Holl, op. cit., 243. In Cilicia, too, the native language was spoken at least until the fifth century. 
We are told by Theodoret, bishop of Cyrrhus, that an ascetic whom he knew personally spoke Greek 
though he was Cilician by race. We may infer from this that there were natives in Cilicia who did not 
speak Greek. Theodoret, Religiosa Historia, Migne, PG, 82. 1488. 

12 Theophanes Constinuatus, (Bonn, 1838), 49. Cf. J. B. Bury, A History of the Eastern Roman Em- 
pive from the Fall of Ivene to the Accesion of Basil I (London, 1912), 78. 

18 'W. M. Calder, ‘“‘The Epigraphy of the Anatolian Heresies,’ Anatolian Studies Presented to Sir 
Wiliam Mitchell Ramsay (Manchester, 1923), 59-91. For evidence of the persistence of some of the 
ancient heresies of Asia Minor as late as the seventh decade of the ninth century see C. Mango, The 
Homilies of Photius, Patriarch of Constantinople. English Translation, and Commentary (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1958), 279-282; 288-289. Photius speaks further (289) of ‘“‘the ungodly ideas of those half- 
barbarous and bastard clans which had crept into the Roman government.” The reference no doubt 
is to the iconoclasts whom apparently Photius did not consider completely Hellenized. Cf. Mango’s 
note (289, note 16). 

4 G. Bardy, ““Montanisme,’’ Dictionnaire de théologie catholique, 10 (1929), 2368, for the early period. 
For a Montanist inscription of the sixth century see H. Grégoire, ‘“Du nouveau sur la hierarchie de la 
secte montaniste d’aprés une inscription grecque trouvée prés de Philadelphie en Lydie,’’ Byzantion, 2 
(1925), 329-336. 
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the Montanists in Phrygia destroyed themselves rather than abandon their 
heresy,?® but the evidence is that they continued to exist. They are mentioned 
in the Acts of the Council in Trullo (692), in which they are called Phryges. 
The same Acts refer to other heresies in Asia Minor, especially in Galatia, as 
being numerous, and mention some, all of long standing, by name.!@ Montanists 
are known to have existed during the reign of Leo III.!” We also know that 
early in the ninth century the Paulician Sergius Tychikos corresponded with 
a certain Leo the Montanist.¥® The reference to this correspondence is rather 
significant, for it indicates that the Montanists, who henceforth cease to 
appear in history, may have merged with the Paulicians.!® This would explain 
the apparent increase in the strength of the Paulicians in Phrygia and the 
consequent apprehensive attitude toward them of the ecclesiastical and imperial 
authorities of Constantinople.2° Some of the Montanists may have merged 
with the Athinganoi, another strange sect of considerable importance both 
in Phrygia and Lycaonia.24 Michael II is said to have inherited from his 
parents the beliefs of the Athinganoi, and Nicephorus I was accused of being 
friendly to both them and the Paulicians.2? Early in the ninth century the 
Athinganoi were either exterminated or driven out of their homes, and some 
of them were settled on the island of Aegina where the natives referred to them 
as aliens.” This attitude toward them does not prove that their language was 
not Greek, since the term alien could very well have been applied to newly 
established settlers from another province. The fact, however, that the Gypsies, 
descendants of the foreign Zatt who had been settled in the Empire in 855, 
came to be called Athinganoi may indicate that the latter were distinguished 
by their strange language.*4 

There is some basis for believing, therefore, that in the seventh century 


15 Procopius, Anecdota, XI. 14; XI. 23. 

16 Mansi, XI:984 (Canon 95). 

1” Theophanes, Chronographia, ed. C. de Boor, I (Leipzig, 1883), 401. For other texts, J. Starr, The 
Jews in the Byzantine Empire (Athens, 1939), 91-92. 

18 H. Grégoire, “‘Précisions géographiques et chronologiques sur les Pauliciens,’’ Académie royale de 
Belgique: Bulletin de la Classe des Lettres et des Sciences Morales et Politiques, 5® Sér., 33 (Brussels, 1947), 
S17: 
Cf. F. C. Conybeare, The Key of Truth. A Manual of the Paulician Church in Armenia (Oxford, 
1898), LXXIV; CLXXXV. Grégoire, ibid., 301. There is some evidence to the effect that a community 
of Cathari continued to exist in Philadelphia, Lydia, as late as the thirteenth century. Grégoire, 
‘“Cathares d’Asie Mineure, d’Italieet de France,’ Mémorial Louis Petit (= Archives de l’Ovient chretien, 1) 
(Paris, 1948), 144-145. 

* Ignatius, Vita Nicephori, ed. C. de Boor, Nicephori archiepiscopi Constantinopolitani opuscula 
historica (Leipzig, 1880), 158-159. 

21 Theophanes, I: 495; Genesius, Historia (Bonn, 1834), 32; Theophanes Continuatus, 42. On the 
Athinganoi one may further consult Joshua Starr, ‘“‘An Eastern Christian Sect: the Athinganoi, ‘‘The 
Harvard Theological Review, XXIX, 2 (1936), 93-106. 

22 Theophanes Continuatus, 42; Theophanes, I: 488. Jews also are known to have existed in Asia 
Minor, as in Constantinople, but they do not appear to have been very numerous. Starr, The Jews in 
the Byzantine Empire, 88ff., 98f.; A. Sharf, ‘‘Byzantine Jewry in the Seventh Century,’ BZ, 48 
(1955), III. 

3 The Life of Saint Athanasia of Aegina, Acta Sanctorum, August, III, 170E. 

tM. J. De Goeje, Mémoires d@histoive et de géographie orientale, no. 3. Mémoire sur les migrations des 
Istganes a travers l’ Asie (Leiden, 1903), 75. On the ancestry of the gypsies one may consult, inaddition 
to the work of De Goeje, A. A. Vasiliev-H. Grégoire, Byzance et les Avabes, I (Brussels, 1935), 223-224; 
J. B. Bury, op. cit., 40, note I. 
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there still remained certain elements of the ancient native population of Asia 
Minor that had not been completely absorbed by Hellenism, either in language 
or in culture. But this point should not be too greatly stressed. The native 
elements were finally absorbed, though perhaps they retained some of their 
own traits. The administration, the army, the schools, but above all the 
official Church, with its insistence upon orthodoxy and its use of Greek, were 
powerful agents of Hellenization. The events of the seventh century, too, may 
have strengthened Hellenism in Asia Minor. We know that many Christians, 
the majority of whom were doubtless Greek-speaking, fled from Syria and 
Egypt when these territories were conquered by the Arabs.2° We do not know 
exactly where they settled, though it is more than likely that many of them 
settled in Asia Minor. However, the settlement of new peoples, some of whom, 
notably the Slavs, will be mentioned in the course of this paper, was to 
complicate the ethnic composition of Asia Minor.?é 

One of the most important developments in the Byzantine Empire toward 
the end of the sixth century and the beginning of the seventh was the rise to 
prominence of the Armenians. They were to maintain this position throughout 
the seventh and eighth centuries, while in the ninth and tenth centuries they 
improved it even further. 

At the end of the sixth century the Byzantine Empire controlled the major 
part of Armenia,?’ but the events of the seventh century, in particular the 
rise of the Arabs, deprived it of this control, though it still retained some 
Armenian-speaking lands. It was from these lands that the Empire drew its 
Armenian recruits, but many Armenians who entered its service also came 
from the Armenian regions under foreign control. Sometimes they came as 


25 P. K. Hitti, Ovigins of the Islamic State (New York, 1916), 180: ‘“‘In the year 49 the Greeks left 
for the seacoast’; 194: They (the Greeks of Tripoli) “wrote to the king of the Greeks asking for relief 
through reinforcement or ships on which they might escape and flee to him. Accordingly, the king 
sent them many ships which they boarded in the night time and fled away.” 195: ‘“‘He [a certain 
Greek patrician] made his way together with his followers to the land of the Greeks’’; 189: ‘“‘The fact 
is that when Damascus was taken possession of,a great number of its inhabitants fled to Heraclius, who 
was then at Antioch, leaving many vacant dwellings behind that were later occupied by the Moslems’’; 
227: “At last they[the people and soldiers of Antioch] capitulated, agreeing to pay poll tax or evacuate 
the place. Some of them did leave; but others remained, and to the latter Abu-Ubaidah guaranteed 
safety, assessing one dinar and one jarib [of wheat] on every adult’’; 231f: ‘“When the Moslem armies 
reached these towns [the Greek towns of Syria], their inhabitants capitulated, agreeing to pay poll 
tax or evacuate the place. Most of them left for the Byzantine Empire’; 348: ‘‘Some of its [Alex- 
andria’s] Greek inhabitants left to join the Greeks somewhere else.’’ Hitti’s book is a translation of 
the Futuh al-Buldan of al-Buladhuri. 

26 We may mention, for instance, the Goths who, in the early centuries of the Empire, were settled 
in Bithynia, in the territory which later formed the theme of Optimati. They were still there in the 
eighth century, though they seem to have been Hellenized. Theophanes, 1:385; ‘“‘Acta Graeca SS. 
Davidis, Symeonis et Georgii’ Analecta Bollandiana, 18 (1899), 256. Alans seem to have settled in 
the Pontic regions of the Empire sometime between 662 and 666. P. Peeters, ‘‘A propos de la version 
arménienne de l’historien Socrate,’”’ Annuaire de Il’Institut de Philologie et d’Histoive Orientales, 2 
(Brussels, 1934), 669, note 2. Vandals were settled in Asia Minor by Justinian. Procopius, De bello 
Vandalico, II 14, 17. 

*7 Under the Emperor Maurice the Byzantine frontier in Armenia followed a line extending from 
Nisibis to lake Van, Maku, Dvin, Garni, and Tiflis. Nisibis, Maku, Dvin, Garni, and Tiflis did not 
belong to the Empire. P. Goubert, Byzance avant l’Islam,1 (Paris, 1951), 290-295; cf. Ernst Honig- 
mann, Die Osigrenze des byzantinischen Reiches von 363 bis 1071 (Brussels, 1935), 27 ff. 

*8 The Arab domination of Armenia was established in the second half of the seventh century. 
H. Manandean, ‘‘Les invasions arabes en Arménie,”’ Byzantion, 18 (1946-1948), 190. 
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adventurers, but more often as refugees. Thus in 571, following an unsuccess- 
ful revolt against the Persians, the Armenian Catholicos, a few bishops and 
numerous noblemen fled to Constantinople.*® The leading men among these ref- 
ugees, were, besides the Catholicos, Vardan Mamiconian and his retinue. There 
were also among them some Iberians (Georgians), headed by one Gorgonis, 
who had joined the Armenians in their unsuccessful revolt.2° Vardan joined 
the Byzantine army; the rest seem to have settled in Pergamum, where an 
Armenian colony is known to have existed in the seventh century. From this 
colony sprang Bardanes who, under the name of Philippicus, occupied the 
imperial throne from 711 to 713.34 More Armenians immigrated after Armenia 
had fallen into the hands of the Arabs. Thus, about 700 a number of Nakharars 
with their retinues sought refuge in the Byzantine Empire, and were set- 
tled by the emperor on the Pontic frontier. Some of these later returned to 
Armenia but others remained.3* More Nakharars, completely abandoning 
their possessions in Armenia, fled to the Byzantine Empire during the reign 
of Constantine V Copronymus.*®® Still more came about 790. It is said they 
numbered 12,000, and they came with their wives, their children, their retinues 
and their cavalry. They were welcomed by the Emperor and were granted 
fertile lands on which to settle.*4 We are not told the location of the lands given 
to them. This Armenian immigration to the Byzantine Empire was to continue 
in the centuries to come.*® 

The Armenians, however, did not always come willingly. They were some- 
times forcibly removed from their homes and settled in other regions of the 
Empire. Justinian had already resorted to this measure, but the numbers 
involved were small, perhaps a few families.8* Transplantations on a large 


29 John of Ephesus, trans. Smith, 125-126, Brooks, 61-62; Theophanes, I:245. 

*° Ibid., Smith, 403, Brooks, 231-232; Theophanes of Byzantium, Fragments (Bonn, 1829), 485. 

5! H. Gelzer, ‘Pergamon unter Byzantinern und Osmanen,” Abhandlungen dev Kéniglich preussischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften (Berlin, 1903), 42f. Another Armenian colony may have existed at Pidra 
in the Anatolikon theme. It is known that Leo V, the Armenian, had immigrated there as a boy. 
Theophanes Continuatus, 6; Genesius, 10, 28. The exact location of Pidra is not known. 

*2 Ghevond, Histoire des guerres et des conquétes des Avabes en Arménie, tr. from Armenian by 
G. V. Chahnazarian (Paris, 1856), 22, 33-34; cf. J. Laurent, L’Arménie entre Byzance et I’ Islam depuis 
la conquéte avabe jusqu’en 886 (Paris, 1919), 184, note 4; J. Muyldermans, La domination arabe en 
Arménie... (Paris, 1927), 98-99. 33 Ghevond, 129. 

4 [bid., 162. In reporting this incident Asoghik deplores the fact that, whereas the nobility was 
able to flee, the poor had to stay and serve the Arabs. Stephen (Asoghik) of Taron, Histoive universelle 
(1€ partie), tr. from Armenian by E. Dulaurier (Paris, 1883) (Publications de l’Ecole des Langues 
Orientales Vivantes, XVIII), 162. 

8° Mention should also be made of the Armenian Paulicians who were driven out of their homes 
some time before 661 and some of whom settled in the Pontic regions of the Empire, more specifically 
in the area at the junction of the Iris and Lycus rivers. Their settlements extended almost as far as 
Nicopolis (Enderes) and Neocaesarea (Niksar). These were regions where the Armenian element was 
already considerable. Comana, for instance, is referred to by Strabo (12, 3, 36) as an emporium of the 
Armenians. Cf. Grégoire, ‘‘Précisions géographiques et chronologiques sur les Pauliciens,” 294f., 
298f.; S. Runciman, The Medieval Manichee (Cambridge, 1947), 34. Our source for the expulsion of 
the Paulicians from Armenia is a discourse of the Catholicus John of Odsun (717-728). This event is 
said to have taken place during the Catholicate of Nerses who is apparently Nerses III (641-661). 
Grégoire, op. cit., 300. The discourse of John of Odsun is also cited by Sirarpie der Nersessian, ‘‘Une 
apologie des images du septiéme siécle,”’ Byzantion, 17 (1944-4 5), 70-71. 

8° Procopius, De bello Gothico, III 32, 7; cf. R. Grousset, Histoire de ’ Avménie des ovigines & IO7I 


(Paris, 1947), 242. Grousset’s statement concerning vast transfers of Armenians to Thrace by Justinian 
is not borne out by his references. 
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scale took place during the reigns of Tiberius and Maurice. In 578 10,000 
Armenians were removed from their homes and settled on the island of Cyprus.*? 
“Thus,” says Evagrius, “land, which previously had not been tilled, was 
everywhere restored to cultivation. Numerous armies also were raised from 
among them, and they fought resolutely and courageously against the other 
nations. At the same time every household was completely furnished with 
domestics, because of the easy rate at which slaves were procured.’’88 

A transplantation on a vaster scale was planned by Maurice, and partially 
carried out. Maurice, who may have been of Armenian descent, though this is 
extremely doubtful,®® found the Armenians extremely troublesome in their 
own homeland. The plan which he conceived called for the cooperation of the 
Persian king in the removal from their homes of all Armenian chieftains and 
their followers. According to Sebeos, Maurice addressed the Persian king as 
follows: The Armenians are ‘“‘a knavish and indocile nation. They are found 
between us and they are a source of trouble. I am going to collect mine and 
send them to Thrace; send yours to the East. If they die there, it will be so 
many enemies that will die; if, on the contrary, they kill, it will be so many 
enemies that they will kill. As for us we shall live in peace. But if they remain 
in their country, there will never be any quiet for us.” Sebeos further reports 
that the two rulers agreed to carry out this plan, but apparently the Persians 
failed to cooperate. For when the Byzantine Emperor gave the necessary 
orders and pressed hard for their execution, many Armenians fled to Persia.‘ 
The Byzantines, however, did carry out the deportation, though only in part. 
In ordering this removal, Maurice’s real motive was, no doubt, the fact that 
he needed the Armenians as soldiers in Thrace. 

Further deportations and settlement of Armenians in the Byzantine Empire, 
especially in Thrace, are attested for the eighth century. During the reign of 
Constantine V Copronymus thousands of Armenians and monophysite Syrians 
were gathered by the Byzantine armies during their raids in the regions of 
Germanicea (Marash), Melitene, and Erzeroum, and were settled in Thrace.*! 
Others, also from the environs of Erzeroum, were settled along the eastern 
frontier. These, however, were subsequently seized by the Arabs and were 
settled by them in Syria.“ During the reign of Leo IV, a Byzantine raiding 


* Theophylactus Simocatta, Historiae, ed. C. de Boor (Leipzig, 1887), 143; John of Ephesus, 
Smith, 412, 437, Brooks, 236, 252. Cf. Honigmann, op. cit., 23. 

8 Evagrius Scholasticus, Ecclesiastical History, ed. J. Bidez and L. Parmentier (London, 1898), 
215. The translation is taken from the English version of Evagrius which appeared in Bohn’s Ecclesi- 
astical Library: Theodoret and Evagrius, History of the Church (London, 18 54), 444. 

*? N. Adontz has tried to prove the Armenian origin of Maurice: ‘“‘Les légendes de Maurice et de 
Constantin V, empereurs de Byzance,”’ Annuaire de l’Institut de Philologie et d’Histoive Orientales, 2 
(Brussels, 1934), I-12. But see Goubert, op. cit., 36-41. 

*® Sebeos, Histoive d’Héraclius, tr. from Armenian by F. Macler (Paris, 1904), 30-31. Cf. F. Délger, 
kregesten der Katserurkunden des ostrémischen Reiches, | (Munich, 1924), p- 13, no. 108. 

** Nicephorus, Opuscula Historica, ed. C. de Boor (Leipzig, 1880), 65, 66; Theophanes, I: 427, 429; 
Michael Syrus, Chronique, ed. and trans. J. B. Chabot, 2 (Paris, IQOI), 518, 521, 523; Agapius of 
Menbidj, Histoire universelle, tr. A. A. Vasiliev, Patrologia Ovientalis, 8 (1912), 544; Ghevond, op. cit., 
126-127. 

#2 Agapius of Menbidj, 531, 538; Dionysius I of Tell-Mahré, Chronique, tr. J. B. Chabot (Paris, 1895), 
56-57. Cf. A. Lombard, Etudes d’histoive byzantine. Constantin V, empereuy des Romains (740-775) 
(Paris, 1902), 35. Among the people involved were some Alans also. 
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expedition into Cilicia and Syria resulted in the seizure of thousands of natives, 
150,000, according to one authority, who were settled in Thrace.® These, 
however, were chiefly Syrian Jacobites, though some Armenians may have 
also been among them. Nicephorus I used Armenians, along with other nation- 
alities, in his resettlement of Sparta at the beginning of the ninth century.“ 
Moreover, many individual Armenians are known to have come from Armenia 
and to have entered the service of the Byzantine state in both the seventh and 
eighth centuries. Occasionally, however, Armenians were driven out of the 
Byzantine Empire. We are told that the Emperor Philippicus, himself of 
Armenian descent, drove the Armenians out of his realm and forced them to 
settle in the regions of Melitene.** We do not know the reason for this; it 
may have been religious, but it had no consequence insofar as the role of 
the Armenians in the Byzantine Empire was concerned. That role was to grow 
in importance in the centuries to come. 

Thus, the Armenians were very much in evidence in the Byzantine Empire 
in the seventh and eighth centuries. They came of their own volition as refugees 
or were forcibly removed from their homes, and they settled in various parts 
of the Empire, particularly in Thrace and on the eastern frontier. Also, despite 
the conquest of Armenia by the Arabs, a conquest which was virtually com- 
plete by the end of the seventh century, some Armenian-speaking lands still 
remained in the possession of the Empire. However, it was as soldiers and 
officers of the army that the Armenians exerted their greatest influence in 
Byzantium. 

It is well known that the Armenian element occupied a prominent place in 
the armies of Justinian. Armenian troops fought in Africa, Italy, and along 
the eastern front. They were also prominent in the palace guard.** Procopius 
mentions by name no less than seventeen Armenian commanders, including, 
of course, the great Narses.*” But the Armenians constituted only one among 
the different elements that made up the armies of Justinian. These elements 
included many barbarians: Erulians, Gepids, Goths, Huns, Lombards, Moors, 
Sabiri, Slavs and Antae, Vandals; a number of Persians, Iberians, and Tzani: 
and among the provincials, Illyrians, Thracians, Isaurians, and Lycaonians.*8 

48 Theophanes, I: 451-52; Ghevond, op. cit., 150; Michael Syrus, 3:2. 

44 P. Charanis, “‘The Chronicle of Monemvasia and the Question of the Slavonic Settlements in 
Greece,’ Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 5 (1950), 154-155. In 792, following the suppression of a revolt 
among the Armenians, one thousand of them were removed from the Armeniac theme and were 
settled in Sicily and other islands: Theophanes, I: 469. 

9 Theophanes, I:382; Michael Syrus, 2:482; Agapius of Menbidj, 500. 

*6 Procopius, De bello Persico, II 21, 2; De bello Vandalico, II 24, 2; De bello Gothico, II 27, 16; 
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Under the immediate successors of Justinian, the composition of the Byzantine 
army remained very much the same. “It is said,’ writes Evagrius, ‘‘that 
Tiberius raised an army of 150,000 among the peoples that dwelt beyond the 
Alps around the Rhine and among those this side of the Alps, among the 
Massagetae and other Scythian nations, among those that dwelt in Paeonia 
and Mysia, and also among the I[]lyrians and Isaurians, and dispatched them 
against the Persians.’’* The figure given by Evagrius may perhaps be question- 
ed, but the rest of his statement cannot be doubted. It is confirmed by Theo- 
phanes, though the figure he gives is much smaller (15,000).°° John of Ephesus 
reports that, following the breakdown of negotiations with Persia (575-577), 
a force of 60,000 Lombards was expected in the East.5! The same author 
states: “Necessity compelled Tiberius to enlist under his banners a barbarian 
people from the West called Goths...who were followers of the doctrine of 
the wicked Arius. They departed for Persia, leaving their wives and children 
at Constantinople.’’*? In Constantinople the wives of these Goths requested 
that a church be allocated to them, so that they might worship according to 
their Arian faith. Thus, it seems quite certain that the ethnic composition of 
the Byzantine army under Tiberius remained substantially the same as it had 
been during the reign of Justinian. 

The situation changed in the course of the reign of Maurice, chiefly as a 
result of the Avaro-Slavic incursions of the Balkan peninsula. These incursions 
virtually eliminated Illyricum as a source of recruits and reduced the potential 
of Thrace. They also cut communication with the west and made recruitment 
there most difficult. The Empire had to turn elsewhere for its troops. It turned 
to the regions of the Caucasus and Armenia. In the armies of Maurice we still 
find some Huns*? and also some Lombards;* Bulgars too,®® but the Armenian 
element dominates. In this respect Sebeos is once more a precious source. In 
connection with the war which Maurice undertook against the Avars after 
591 Sebeos writes: Maurice “ordered to gather together all the Armenian 
cavalry and all the noble Nakharars skilled in war and adroit in wielding the 
lance in combat. He ordered also a numerous army to be raised in Armenia, an 
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army composed of soldiers of good will and good stature, organized in regular 
corps and armed. He ordered that this army should go to Thrace under the 
command of Musele (Moushegh) Mamiconian and there fight the enemy.’’®¢ 
This army was actually organized and fought in Thrace. Mamiconian was 
captured and killed,®” whereupon the raising of an Armenian force of 2,000 
armed cavalry was ordered. This force, too, was sent to Thrace.*® Earlier, 
during the Persian wars, important Armenian contingents under the command 
of John Mystacon operated on the eastern front.*® In 602 Maurice issued 
the following edict: “I need 30,000 cavalrymen, as tribute, raised in Armenia. 
Thirty thousand families must be gathered and settled in Thrace.’’® Priscus 
was sent to Armenia to carry out this edict, but before he had time to do so 
the revolution that overthrew Maurice broke out, and the edict apparently 
was not enforced. It is interesting to observe the correlation between the 
number of cavalry and the number of families that were to be transplanted to 
Thrace. Each family was obviously intended to furnish one cavalryman, and 
no doubt each family was going to be given some land. Here we have, perhaps, 
an indication that Maurice sought to extend the system of military estates in 
Thrace.®+ But, however that may be, it is quite clear that under Maurice Armenia 
became the principal source of recruits for the Byzantine army.®! The same 
was true under Heraclius, himself of Armenian descent,® though that Emperor 
also drew heavily on the people of the Caucasus—Lazi, Abasgians, Iberians — 
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as well as on the Khazars.® It should also be observed that among the defenders 
of Constantinople against the Avars in 626 there were some Armenians.“ As 
we have said, by the end of the seventh century Armenia was lost to the Arabs, 
but throughout that century the Armenians continued to be one of the domi- 
nant elements in the Byzantine army. The Armeniacs, whose territory in the 
seventh century included Armenian-speaking lands, were primarily Armenians.® 

The significance of the Armenian element in the Byzantine Empire is further 
illustrated by the number of persons of Armenian descent who came to occupy 
influential positions. They served as generals, as members of the imperial 
retinue, as governors of provinces. Under Heraclius the Armenian Manuel was 
named praefectus augustalis in Egypt.®® Armenian generals served the same 
Emperor in the field. One of these, Vahan, was actually proclaimed Emperor 
by his troops just before the battle of Yermuk.® He later retired to Sinai and 
became a monk. Armenian princes in Constantinople were very influential. 
They even plotted to overthrow Heraclius and to place on the throne his 
illegitimate son, Athalaric.® In 641 it was the Armenian Valentinus, an Arsacid, 
who enabled Constans IT to assume the throne following the death of his father. 
Valentinus was put in command of the troops in the East, but shortly after- 
wards, having failed in a plot to seize the throne for himself, he was executed.® 
Other Armenian generals are known to have served under Constans II. Two 
of these, Sabour, surnamed Aparasitgan,”? and Theodore were commanders of 
the Armeniacs.”! After the violent death of Constans II, the Armenian Mizizius 
(Mjej Gnouni) was proclaimed Emperor, and though he was not able to maintain 
this position, he should be included among the emperors of Armenian descent 
who occupied the Byzantine throne.’? Later his son John felt strong enough 
to rebel against Constantine IV, but he, too, failed and was destroyed.”? Many 
Armenians are known to have been prominent in the service of the Empire in 
the eighth century also. The Armenian Bardanes occupied the throne from 711 
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to 713. Artavasdos, son-in-law of Leo III and at one time general of the 
Armeniacs, also attempted to seize the crown, and for a time was actually 
master of Constantinople.* He was ably assisted by other Armenians, his 
cousin Teridates, Vahtan the patrician, and another Artavasdos.’”® During the 
brief period when he held Constantinople, he crowned his son Nicephorus, 
Co-Emperor and made his other son, Nicetas, general of the Armeniacs.’* The 
Armeniacs, the vast majority of whom, as has been said, were Armenians, 
constituted Artavasdos’ strongest supporters.””’ Other eminent Armenians are 
known to have served the empire under Constantine V Copronymus. Tadjat 
Andzevatzik, who came to Byzantium about 750, proved to be a successful 
commander in the course of Constantine’s Bulgarian campaigns. Under Leo IV 
we find him as general of the Bucellarii.”® He subsequently fled to the Arabs. 
Another Armenian, the prince Artavazd Mamiconian, who joined the Byzantine 
forces about 771, was general of the Anatolikon under Leo IV.”? More Armeni- 
ans are mentioned during the reign of Constantine VI and Irene. Bardas, one- 
time general of the Armeniacs, was involved in a conspiracy to have Leo IV 
succeeded by his brother Nicephorus and not by his son Constantine.® Another 
Vardas lost his life in the Bulgarian campaign which Constantine VI conducted 
in 792.54 Artasaras, or Artashir, was another Armenian general active during 
the reign of Constantine VI.8* Alexius Musele (Moushegh), drungarius of the 
watch and later general of the Armeniacs, seems even to have aspired to the 
throne. At least he was accused of entertaining this ambition and was blinded.® 
His family, however, achieved great distinction in the ninth and tenth centuries. 
Another great Byzantine family of Armenian descent, the Skleroi, made its 
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appearance in Byzantium at this time or soon thereafter. Leo Skleros, governor 
of the Peloponnesus at the beginning of the ninth century, is the first member 
of this family known to us. 

It will be noted that most of these Armenians were associated at one time 
or another with the Armeniac theme. The turbulent, but very energetic, 
thematic corps of the Armeniacs is very much in evidence throughout the 
seventh and eighth centuries. It is the clearest indication of the prominence 
of the Armenian element in the Byzantine Empire during this period. It should 
be pointed out, however, that in general the Armenians who entered the 
service of the Empire embraced orthodoxy and so identified themselves with 
the interests of the Empire. Yet there were always Armenians within its 
borders who sought to maintain their own traditions. 

The event which, as we have already observed, brought the Armenians into 
prominence was the collapse of Byzantine power in the Balkan peninsula and 
the consequent loss of the sources which in the earlier centuries had furnished 
the Empire with some of its best troops. 

No doubt the most important ethnic change in the Balkan peninsula since 
ancient times was brought about by the incursions and the settlement of the 
Slavs. The circumstances and exact chronology of the Slavic settlements in the 
Balkan peninsula are still, despite the meticulous work of many scholars, a 
historical puzzle. The reason for this is, of course, the brevity and chronological 
vagueness of our sources. This vagueness is best illustrated by the compilation 
known as the Miracula Sancit Demetri, the most important single text we possess 
on the settlement of the Slavs in the Balkan peninsula. No less than three serious 
studies of this text have been made in the last five years,8> but they serve only 
to emphasize the difficulty of the problem since they offer different solutions 
to the crucial questions of chronology. The problem has been further confused 
by the nationalistic bias of certain scholars. The following facts, however, 
are sufficiently clear. 

The first appearance of the Slavs in the Byzantine Empire can be dated 
no earlier than the sixth century.®* Throughout this century, beginning with 
the reign of Justinian, Slavs repeatedly invaded the Balkan possessions of the 
Byzantine Empire. Not until the reign of Maurice, however, did any Slavs 
settle in these territories. Between the years 579-587 there took place the 
irruption of several barbarian waves led by the Avars, but consisting mostly 
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of Slavs. The latter came in great numbers, and, as the troops of the Empire 
were engaged in the war with Persia, they roamed the country at will. They 
devastated Illyricum and Thrace, penetrated deep into Greece and the 
Peloponnesus, helped the Avars to take numerous cities, including Singidunum, 
Viminacium (Kostolac), Durostorum (Silistria), Marcianopolis, Anchialus, and 
Corinth, and in 586 laid siege to the city of Thessalonica, the first of a series 
of great sieges which that city was destined to undergo at their hands.§? What 
is more, they came to stay. “The Slavonians,’”’ wrote John of Ephesus in 584, 
“still encamp and dwell in the Roman territories and live in peace there, free 
from anxiety and fear, and lead captives and slay and burn.’’8§ The counter- 
offensive launched by Maurice after 591, following the successful termination 
of the Persian war, had the effect, on the whole, of checking the repeated 
incursions of the Avars, who then seem to have transferred their operations 
farther west beyond the limits of Byzantine territory. The treaty of peace 
which the Empire concluded with them in 601 (the date is not absolutely 
certain) fixed the Danube as the boundary line between the two powers, but 
left the way open for the Byzantines to cross that river and chastise any Slavs 
that might appear dangerous.® There is no indication, however, that the Slavs 
who had penetrated into the Empire were forced to retire beyond the Danube, 
or that they did so of their own accord. 

The settlement of the Slavs in the Balkan peninsila occurred mainly in the 
seventh century, more specifically during the disastrous reign of Phocas 
(602-610) and the early years of Heraclius. For the reign of Phocas there are 
no specific references in the sources to any Avaro-Slav invasions of Byzantine 
territory, but a general statement in Theophanes, apparently derived from 
Theophylact Simocatta,* leaves no doubt, despite a recent attempt to minimize 
its significance,*! that the Avars came repeatedly. For the reign of Heraclius 
our information is more explicit, though it leaves much to be desired, especially 
with regard to chronology. The Slavs had by now not only reached the Aegean, 
but also taken to the sea. “It happened...,” we read in the Miracula Sancti 
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Demeiri1, that “‘during the bishopric of John of blessed memory, the nation of 
the Slavs, a countless multitude, was aroused. This multitude was drawn from 
the Drogubites, Sagudates, Velegezetes, Vajunetes, Berzetes, and others. 
Having first invented ships hewn from single pieces of timber, they took to 
the sea with their arms and pillaged all Thessaly and the islands about it and 
those about Hellas. They also pillaged the Cyclades, all Achaea, Epirus, and 
the greater part of Illyricum, and parts of Asia.’’®? The precise date of this 
event is not known, although BariSic is probably right in placing it toward 
the end of 614.%% A year or so later the same Slavs, under the leadership of a 
certain Hatzon, laid siege to Thessalonica. The city, however, withstood their 
assault, and they had to turn for help to the Khagan of the Avars. He came 
two years later, but to no avail. Meanwhile cities of the interior such as Naissus 
and Sardica had fallen to the barbarians. The narrative of this series of events 
leaves one with the definite impression that the Slavs who were involved in 
them had not come from afar, but were already settled in the Balkan peninsula, 
including the region of Thessalonica. Indeed, if we except the passages that 
deal with events of the sixth century, we find in the Mivacula no distinct 
reference to invasions by Slavs coming from afar. The Slavs involved in the 
various attacks against Thessalonica were already settled in Macedonia. They 
had established themselves there in the period between the beginning of the 
reign of Maurice and the early years of the reign of Heraclius. 

An episode described in the Miracula indicates that other invaders who 
were not Slavs settled in the region of Thessalonica later in the seventh century. 
This is the episode involving Kouver,** a Bulgar whom the Khagan of the 
Avars had placed at the head of a mixed group under his domination. This 
group consisted of the descendants of Christian natives whom the Avars had 
carried away many years previously (about sixty years before, we are told) 
and the Avars, Bulgars, and other barbarians under the domination of the 
Khagan with whom these Christians had intermarried. These people dwelt in 
the region of Sirmium, maintained the traditions of their Christian ancestors, 
and were anxious to return to their old homes. Kouver, exploiting this desire, 
induced them to revolt and, after defeating the Avars who tried to check him, 
directed his followers toward Thessalonica, and then moved them in the 
direction of Monastir, where we lose sight of them. The date of this event is 
uncertain, but I am inclined to agree with those who place it toward the end of 
the reign of Heraclius.® This seems to fit in with what we know of the history of 
the Avars during this time. Their power in the Balkan peninsula was then in a 
state of decline, which had begun after their unsuccessful siege of Constantinople 
in 626.°* An attempt has recently been made to identify the followers of Kouver 

2 Miracula S. Demetri, 1325 ff; A. Tougard, De l’histoive profane dans les actes grvecs des Bollandistes 
(Paris, 1874), 118-126. 

8 Barisi¢, Miracles de Si. Démétrius comme source historique, 149. 4! Tougard, op.cit., 187-189. 

* For instance Grégoire, ‘‘L’origine et le nom des Croates et des Serbes,’”’ 110 ff; Dvornik, op. cit., 
63, note 2. The retirement of the Avars from the Balkan peninsula to regions farther north is associated 
by the Mivacula S. Demetrii with the successful rebellion of Kouver: Tougard, op. cit., 189. 


°° For the latest views on the Avar siege of Constantinople in 626 see Bari8ié, ‘Le siege de Constan- 
tinople par les Avares et les Slaves en 626,” Byzantion, 24 (1954, published in 1956), 371-395. 
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with the Croats and Serbs, who also made their appearence at about this time 
and who contributed decisively to the disintegration of the Avar power in the 
Balkan peninsula.®” This suggestion is tempting, but in view of the obscurity 
of our sources, which may not have preserved the various names involved 
in their original form, the identification must be considered doubtful. The 
Croats and Serbs, representing the last Slavonic wave to reach the Balkans, 
came with the consent of Heraclius and settled in the upper territory of the 
peninsula, the Croats in Dalmatia as far as the Sava, the Serbs in the region 
of the Urbas and the Morava, the ancient Margus.% 

The Bulgar*® and Avar invasions of the Balkan peninsula in the sixth and 
seventh centuries created a demographic crisis. The cities of the interior were 
plundered and destroyed, while vast stretches of the countryside were left 
desolate and empty of their inhabitants. Hundreds of thousands of natives, 
Illyrians, Thracians, and Greeks were deported; thousands of others were 
killed. Those deported were settled in the regions beyond the Danube, where, 
as we learn from the text concerning Kouver, they intermarried with the 
barbarians. Doubtless the vast majority of them were absorbed and lost their 
identity. Some, however, tried to preserve their traditions and, like the followers 
of Kouver, made an effort to return to the homes of their fathers. Others no 
doubt stayed behind. This may provide a clue to the solution of the riddle 
concerning the origin of the modern Rumanians. South of the Danube the 
virtual elimination of the native population facilitated the establishment of 
the Slavs. Their settlements covered the heart of the peninsula and extended 
to the Adriatic, the Aegean, and the Balkan mountains. They were numerous 
in the region of Thessalonica, a fact known not only from literary sources, but 
also from many place-names of Slavic origin. Thrace, though often devast- 
ated by the Slavs, escaped their occupation, but even there they established 
some settlements, as, for instance, near Vizya.! The native Illyrians and 
Thracians of the occupied regions retired into the mountains, where they 
remained unnoticed till the eleventh century, when they emerged as Albanians 
and Vlachs. The ethnic composition of the heart of the Balkan peninsula was 
thus transformed. The coming of the Bulgars into the region between the 
Danube and the Balkan mountains during the reign of Constantine IV, 
though of great political importance, had hardly any ethnic consequences, 

” Grégoire, ‘‘L’origine et le nom des Croates et des Serbes,’’ 116 ff. But see above, p. 16 ff. 

** Constantine Prophyrogenitus, De administvando imperio, ed. Gy. Moravcsik and R. J. H. Jenkins 
(Budapest, 1949), 122 ff. Cf. Grégoire, ibid., 88 ff. 

% The depopulation of the Balkan peninsula began with the invasions of the Bulgars (Utigurs and 
Kotrigurs) during the reign of Justinian. Thousands of inhabitants were deported beyond the Danube. 
Some of them managed to return. It is said, for instance, that as a result of the war between the Utigurs 
and the Kotrigurs, incited by Justinian about 550, ‘“‘many tens of thousands of Romans,’’ who had been 
previously captured by the Kotrigurs and transferred to the regions west of the Don, succeeded in es- 
caping and returning to their native land. Procopius, De bello Gothico, IV 19, 1-2. We are also told that 
Justinian settled two thousand Kotrigurs with their wives and children in Thrace. Procopius, De bello 
Gothico, IV 19,7. 

100 Max Vasmer, Die Slaven in Griechenland (Abhandlungen der preussischen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften. Philosophisch-historische Klasse, nr. 12) (Berlin, 1941), 202 ff. 


101 Tougard, op. cit., 156. 
102 Theophanes, I: 356-359. 
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except that perhaps the Bulgars left the imprint of their character upon the 
Slavs, by whom they were eventually absorbed. 

Slavs also settled in the Greek peninsula proper. This fact is quite evident, 
and no serious scholar has ever questioned it. What has been disputed is the 
precise date and the magnitude of the settlement. The sources, which are 
lacking in detail, give the impression that the country was flooded by the 
Slavs and that they overwhelmed every region.'8 We know that the Velegezetes 
who took part in the piratical expedition of 614, an expedition to which we 
have already referred, settled in Thessaly. It is quite possible that the Vaju- 
netes, who took part in the same expedition, eventually moved to Epirus, a 
region which is known from other sources to have been invaded by the Slavs. 
We also know by name two tribes which eventually settled in southern 
Peloponnesus. The Slavs likewise penetrated into Attica and into Locris and, 
we may assume, also into Boeotia, although we are given no specific indication 
of their settling there in the seventh century. Further, we are told that western 
Peloponnesus was completely occupied by the Slavs. If we now turn to the 
place-names of Slavic origin, we find that, according to Vasmer, they are 
most numerous in Epirus and western Greece (558), western and central 
Peloponnesus (387), and in Thessaly, including Phthiotis (230). They are least 
numerous in Attica (18), Argolis (18), Boeotia (22), Corinth (24), and Phokis 
(45).1% The Slavic origin of some of these names has been questioned,!°* and 
some reserve has been shown concerning the historical inferences that may be 
drawn from them,” but even if we make due allowance for these observations, 
they remain nevertheless very significant. Indeed, they confirm what we know 
from the literary sources which, despite their fragmentary nature, clearly 
indicate that the regions of Greece most affected by the Slavic invasions were 
Thessaly, western Peloponnesus, and Epirus; those least affected were central 
Greece, including Attica, and eastern Peloponnesus. 

Slavs, then, not only settled in Greece, but did so in considerable numbers. 
Though the date of this settlement has been a subject of dispute, the evidence 
points to the period which extended from just before the beginning of the reign 
of Maurice to the early years of the reign of Heraclius. That more Slavs may 
have come later in no way alters this fundamental conclusion. The settlement 


108 For a brief summary of the sources, Vasmer, op. cit., 11-19. See also Charanis, ‘““The Chronicle of 
Monemvasia and the Question of the Slavonic Settlements in Greece,” 141-166. The latest literature is 
discussed ibid., 164-166. The following works have appeared since: A. Bon, Le Péloponése byzantin 
jusqu’en 1204 (Paris, 1951), 27-64; P. Charanis, ‘‘On the Slavic Settlement in the Peloponnesus,”’ BZ, 
46 (1953), 19-103; A. Maricq, “Note sur les Slaves dans le Péloponése,”’ Byzantion, 22 (1952), 337-348; 
Lemerle, ‘“‘Invasions et migrations dans les Balkans...,’’ 305f. In connection with the Slavonic settle- 
ments in Greece there has been considerable discussion concerning the precise geographical meaning of 
the term “‘Hellas.’’ On this problem see Charanis, “Hellas in the Greek Sources of the Sixth, Seventh, 
and Eighth Centuries,”’ Late Classical and Mediaeval Studies in Honor of Albert Mathias Friend, Jr. 
(Princeton, 1955), 161-176. 

104 Tougard, op. cit., 166, 176. 

105 Vasmer, op. cit., 20-76; 128-174; 85-110; 120-123; 126-127; 118-120; 123-125; 113-118. 

106 D. Georgakas, ““Beitrage zur Deutung als Slavisch erklarter Ortsnamen,” BZ, 41 (1942), 351-381; 
2haPikh eriSpacn STS ToTraVULIKO Tis *Htreipou, Eis Mvquny Xpiotov ZowAn (1892-1956) (Athens, 1956), 
149-161. 

” D. Zakythinos, Of ZA&Por év ‘EAAGS1 (Athens, 1945), 72-82. 
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of Slavs in Greece does not, however, mean that the Greek population was com- 
pletely obliterated. Despite the Slavic flood, the Greeks held their own in east- 
ern Peloponnesus, in central Greece, including Attica (a region which is known 
to have been a theme as early as 695), and, of course, in the islands. A number 
of strongholds are known to have remained in the hands of the Byzantines. 
In the Peloponnesus there was Monemvasia in the south and Corinth in the 
north. In central Greece there was Athens, where, if we may believe a 
hagiographical text, a Cappadocian conversed with philosophers and rhetori- 
clans in the eighth century ;® And farther north there was Thessalonica. These 
strongholds, even Thessalonica, were not great urban establishments in the 
seventh century, nor for that matter in the eighth, but they were to serve as 
centers for the pacification, absorption, and eventual Hellenization of the Slavs 
in Greece. Thessalonica in particular may be called the savior of Greece from 
the Slavs, for had she succumbed to their repeated attacks in the sixth and 
seventh centuries, the chances are that Greece would have been completely 
inundated by them. In the end, the Slavs in Greece proper were absorbed and 
disappeared from history. Fallmerayer’s statement that there is no real Helle- 
nic blood in the veins of the modern Greeks cannot, therefore, be accepted. 
The Slavic penetration of Greece affected also the ethnography of Sicily and 
southern Italy. Scholars have noted that whereas about A.D. 600 Sicily “‘con- 
tained a considerable Latin element,” by 650 it “had become completely Greek 
in language, rite, and culture.’’4!° The explanation for this, it was thought, lay 
in the influx of a considerable number of Greek-speaking elements from Syria 
and Egypt as a result first of the Persian and then of the Arab conquests. But 
for this, with the exception of one or two texts referring to a few individuals, 
there is no evidence. The evidence that exists is of a different nature.!! We 


108 Monemvasia was founded by Lacedaemonian refugees at the time of the invasion of the Pelopon- 
nesus by the Slavs during the reign of Maurice. Charanis, ‘‘The Chronicle of Monemvasia. ..,’”’ 148. On 
Corinth and Athens during the seventh century see Charanis, ‘“‘On the Capture of Corinth by the Ono- 
gurs and its Recapture by the Byzantines,’’ 343-350; ‘‘The Significance of Coins as Evidence for the 
History of Athens and Corinth in the Seventh and Eighth Centuries,” Historia, 4 (1955), 163-172. 

#0 Life of St. Stephen of Surozh, ed. V. Vasil’evskij, Russko-vizantijskija izsledovanija, I1 (St. Pe- 
tersburg, 1893), 75: Heviteudels 5& tis TratpiSos els Tas °AOrvas éréSpapev" elxe yap émibuplav tot trpoc- 
kuvijoa Kal KaTaotr&caoba1 Tov vadv Tis Ceourtopos. Etpeov &8 éxeioe EvOayeveis Tot Tétrou Kal Tatpious 
pidoodgous TE Kal AryTOpas, TravTAS TrPOGOUIANOAS Kal Stade Gels ovK dAlya, év KaovotavtivouTréAst ETTEOTDEWE. 

10 L, White, Latin Monasticism in Norman Sicily (Cambridge, Mass., 1938), 17. 

11) See my paper “On the Question of the Hellenization of Sicily and Southern Italy during the 
Middle Ages,’’ The American Historical Review, 52 (1946), 74-77. But see further O. Parlangeli, Sui 
dialettt romanzi e vomaici del Salento (Memorie dell’Instituto Lombardo di Scienze e Letteve. Classe di 
Lettere, Scienze Morali e Storiche, ser. 111, XXV-XXVI (Milan, 1953). 141f. For a contrary opinion 
see Stam. C. Caratzas, L’origine des dialectes néo-grecs de I’Italie méridionale (Paris, 1958), 47-61. 
The arguments of Caratzas against the view expressed here, especially since he accepts the testimony 
of Arethas of Caesarea, leave me absolutely unconvinced. See also, S. G. Kapsomenos, ‘H paptupia 
TOU AefiAoyiou yi thy émiPiwoiv Tot ~AANVIopOU OTNV weoepPolvt ?ItaAia, Tletpaynéva tol ©’ ArcOv. 
BulavtivoaA. ZuveSpiou, 3 (Athens, 1958), 299-324. Besides the lexical material, which constitutes the 
basis of his work, Kapsomenos examines also the historical evidence, but his examination is very 
superficial. The question of the survival of Greek in southern Italy is briefly touched upon by E. Pul- 
gram, The Tongues of Italy. Prehistory and History (Cambridge, Mass., 1958), 50. He is inclined to 
agree with those who claim the continuity of ancient Greek, but refers also (50, note 7) to B. Migliorini 
who, in his as yet unpublished work, The Italian Language, suggests a compromise: ‘‘the two factions 
are not really so far apart since even Rohlfs admits that the hold of Greek had become very tenuous 
by the time it was in fact invigorated through fresh Byzantine immigration.’’ Cf. my paper (75, 84) 
where I make this observation. 
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know that at the time of the great Avaro-Slav invasion of the Peloponnesus 
during the reign of Maurice many Peloponnesians fled and sought refuge else- 
where. We are specifically told that among these Peloponnesians, many Lace- 
daemonians settled in Sicily, while the people of Patras found new homes in the 
territory of Rhegium in Calabria. And although documentation is lacking, it is 
not improbable that other Greeks, too, from Epirus, central Greece, and west- 
ern Peloponnesus went to Sicily or Italy at that time. As the Slavs occupied 
virtually all the western part of the Peloponnesus, the Peloponnesians who 
succeeded in fleeing could find no nearer haven than Sicily or Italy. That Greek- 
speaking elements from Syria and Egypt may also have settled in Sicily and 
southern Italy cannot, of course, be ruled out, but such evidence as there is 
clearly indicates that the bulk of the settlers came from Greece, particularly 
from the Peloponnesus, during, and as a result of, the great Avar and Slav in- 
vasions of the late sixth century and perhaps later. It is interesting, too, to 
observe that as a result of the changes which took place in the Balkan peninsula 
and in Italy during this time, the effective jurisdiction of the papacy was re- 
duced to lands where the Greek-speaking element was very considerable. This 
fact explains the predominance of Greek-speaking orientals among the popes 
of the seventh and eighth centuries. It is well known that of the thirteen popes 
who occupied the pontifical throne from 678 to 752 eleven were Greek-speaking. 

The ethnography of Asia Minor also was to some degree affected by the co- 
ming of the Slavs. In their various raids the Slavs touched upon Asia Minor,!!? 
but there is no evidence that they settled there of their own volition. They 
were brought to Asia Minor by the Byzantine emperors for political and 
military reasons; political, because the emperors wanted to reduce the pressure 
that the Slavs were exerting in the Balkan peninsula, especially in the region 
around Thessalonica; military, because they wanted to enroll these Slavs in 
their armies. There are for the seventh century two references in our literary 
sources to the establishment of Slavic colonies in Asia Minor. The first tell us 
that in the course of an expedition which the Saracens made into ‘‘Romania”’ in 
665, five thousand Slavs went over to them and were settled by them in Syria.143 
“Romania” means Asia Minor in this context, and although we are not expli- 
citly told that the Slavs in question were settled there, the chances are that 
they formed a military colony which had been established in those parts. The 
second reference is more explicit. We are told that in 688 Justinian II “made 
an expedition against Sclavinia and Bulgaria ... and sallying forth as far as 
Thessalonica, seized many multitudes of Slavs, some by war, others with their 
consent... and settled them in the region of the Opsikion theme,” i.e., in 
Bithynia.‘* From among these Slavs Justinian raised an army of 30,000, which 
he led against the Arabs (A.D. 692). Twenty thousand of these Slavs—probably an 


112 Tougard, op. cit., 118. 

113 Theophanes, I: 348. 

114 Tbid., 364; Nicephorus, op. cit., 36. Justinian’s expedition to Thessalonica is also attested by an 
inscription that has been edited Ly A. A. Vasiliev, “‘An Edict of the Emperor Justinian II, September 
688," Speculum, 18 (1943), I-13. But cf. Grégoire, ‘“‘Un édit de l’empereur Justinien,” Byzantion, 17 
(1944-1945), 119-124a. 
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exaggerated figure —deserted to the enemy, an act of betrayal which so angered 
Justinian that he killed the remaining 10,000 together with their wives and 
children. Formerly I expressed the view that Justinian had destroyed the entire 
Slavic colony in Bithynia,! but a more attentive reading of the text, as A. Ma- 
ricq has pointed out,!4° does not bear out this conclusion. The Slavic colony in 
Bithynia not only survived,” but was, in the following century, augmented by 
another great settlement'® and perhaps by others besides.4!¥ In the beginning 
of the ninth century a Slav of Asia Minor very nearly ascended the throne; the 
view, however, that his uprising was an expression of Slav nationalism is a 
figment of the imagination.’ The Slavs of Bithynia still existed in the tenth 
century,’*! though they were eventually absorbed and lost their identity. 

But let us return to the Balkan peninsula. The settlement of the Slavs in that 
area virtually eliminated the Latin-speaking element from the Byzantine Em- 
pire. The Latinized Illyrians and Thracians were killed or deported, or else re- 
tired into the mountains, where they lived unnoticed for centuries. It is true 
that the Empire still clung to Ravenna, Rome, and Naples, had a foothold in 
southern Italy, controlled all of Sicily, and did not lose Carthage until the very 
end of the seventh century. Here the Latin-speaking element was dominant, 
although in Sicily and southern Italy Greek had begun to gain the upper hand. 
But these were peripheral regions which did not play a significant role, in spite 
of the importance that the Byzantine emperors attached to retaining them. It 
had been otherwise with Ilyricum and Thrace. Illyricum had been for a long 
time the best recruiting ground for the Byzantine army. Some of its ablest offi- 
cers had come from there as well as from Thrace. The loss of Illyricum meant 
the elimination of the most important Latin-speaking element of the Empire. 
In the central regions of the Empire there was, thenceforth, no significant seg- 
ment of the population that spoke Latin, and Latin had to surrender its posi- 
tion as the language of the administration and of the army. Under Heraclius 
Greek became the official language of the state. Latin ceased to be studied and 
was eventually forgotten.!22 An emperor of the ninth century refered to it as a 
‘barbarous Scythian language.”’!*3 In the meantime developments in the west 
gave to the papacy a western orientation, and so there evolved the conditions 
which were to bring about the separation of the Latin and the Greek worlds. 


+18 Charanis, ‘“The Slavic Element in Byzantine Asia Minor in the Thirteenth Century,” Byzantion, 
18 (1946-1948), 74. According to Michael Syrus (2: 470) the number of Slavs who deserted to the Arabs 
numbered only about seven thousand. Cf. Maricaq, op. cit., 349. 

116 Maricq, loc. cit. 

117 T am now inclined to agree with Ostrogorsky that the seal which refers to the Slavs in Bithynia 
dates from 694/95 and not from 650 as I had formerly thought. Cf. G. Ostrogorsky, Geschichte des by- 
zanitnischen Staates (Munich, 1952), 107, note 1. 

118 Nicephorus, 68f.; Theophanes, I: 432. 

118 Theophanes Continuatus, 50. But cf. Charanis, op. cit., 73. 

120 Charanis, op. cit., 79-80. 

121 Charanis, op. cit., 80-81. 

72 On the status of Latin in the Eastern Roman Empire one may consult the important work of 
H. Zilliacus, Zum Kampf der Weltsprachen im ostrémischen Reich (Helsinki, 193 5). It was only gradu- 
ally, however, that Latin was eliminated as the language of the army. It was still in use at the end 
of the seventh century. Cf. A. Pertusi, ‘‘La formation des thémes byzantins,’’ Berichte zum XI. Inter- 
nationalen Byzantinisten-Kongress (Munich, 1958), 25-26 and note 129. 

728 Michael ITI ina letter to Pope Nicholas1: Nicolai Papae Epistolae et Decreta, Migne, PL, 119. 932. 
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Among the many scholars who have attempted to determine the causes of this 
estrangement only a few have given due weight to the occupation of the Balkan 
peninsula by the Slavs. In reality this was one of the most important causes.!*4 

In his account of the revolt of Thomas the Slavonian, the historian Genesius, 
himself of Armenian descent,!*° lists a variety of peoples from whom the army 
of the rebel had been drawn; Saracens, Indians, Egyptians, Assyrians, Medes, 
Abasgians, Zichs, Vandals, Getae, Alans, Chaldoi, and Armenians, as well as 
adherents of the heretical sects of the Paulicians and Athinganoi.!6 Even if the 
identity of all these nations is not entirely clear,!*” the mere enumeration of 
them illustrates vividly the multi-racial character of the Byzantine Empire. I 
speak here of the ninth century, but the same could be said of both the pre- 
ceding and the following periods. Greeks, including the Hellenized natives of 
Asia Minor, Armenians, Slavs, peoples from the Caucasus, obscure tribes such 
as the Mardaites whom Justinian I] removed from Lebanon and settled in the 
Empire (probably in the region of Attalia),1°° remnants of the Huns, Bulgars, 
and Turks—all these nationalities were represented in the population of the 
Empire. The Greeks no doubt predominated, but some of the others, as, for 
instance, the Armenians and the Slavs, were both important and numerous. 
But, despite the multi-racial nature of the Empire, two forces tended to give it 
unity. The first was orthodoxy; the other was a common language. Both were 
Greek, and to the extent that they were Greek the Empire also was Greek. But 
in another sense the Empire was neither Greek nor Roman. It was above all 
Christian, and in it, if we may use the words of St. Paul, there was ‘‘neither Jew 
nor Greek,”’ but “all one in Christ Jesus.’’129 
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"4 Prof. F. Dvornik has repeatedly emphasized the importance of this factor. See his recent work, 
The Slavs. Their Early History and Civilization, 44-45. Cf. also above, p. 10 ff. 

125 C, de Boor, ‘‘Zu Genesios,”’ BZ, 10 (1901), 62-65. 

126 Genesius, 33. 

127 Vasiliev-Grégoire, Byzance et les Avabes, 1:31, note 2. Cf. F. Hirsch, Byzantinische Studien 
(Leipzig, 1876), 131. 

1% ‘Theophanes, I: 363, 364; Agapius of Menbidj, 497; Michael Syrus, 2: 469. Cf. Honigmann, of. cit., 
41; J. Morelli, Bibliotheca manuscripta graeca et latina, I (Bassano, 1802), 217. In the ninth and tenth 
centuries we find Mardaites also in the Peloponnesus, at Nicopolis in Epirus, and Cephalonia: Theo- 
phanes Continuatus, 304, 311; Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De ceremoniis, I (Bonn, 1829), 665. 
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THE TRANSFER OF POPULATION AS A POLICY IN THE 
BYZANTINE EMPIRE * 


In his account of the revolt of Thomas the Slavonian (820) against the 
Emperor Michael II (820-829) the Byzantine historian Genesius lists a 
variety of peoples from whcm the armies of the rebel had been drawn: 
Saracens, Indians, Egyptians, Assyrians, Medes, Abasgians, Zichs, Vandals, 
Getae, Alans, Chaldoi, Armenians, adherents of the heretical sects of the 
Paulicians and the Athenganoi.! Some of these peoples are well known; the 
identity of others, despite efforts made to determine it, is by no means 
certain.? But in any case, their listing by the Byzantine historian illustrates 
vividly the multi-racial character of the Byzantine Empire. This was in 
the ninth century, but the situation was no different for the period before, 
and it would not be different for the period after. The Byzantine Empire 
was never in its long history a true national state with an ethnically homo- 
geneous population. If by virtue of its civilization it may be called Greek, 
it was never, except perhaps during the very last years of its existence, an 
empire of Greeks. 

There is nothing particularly new in this statement, for the Byzantine 
Empire, which, as is well known, was the continuation of the pagan Roman 
Empire, was made up of lands inhabited by peoples of different racial origins 
and cultural traditions. To be sure the conquests of the Arabs in the seventh 
century deprived the Empire of great numbers of non-Greek speaking 
elements and gave to it an aspect which appeared to be more Greek than 
had been the case before Egypt and Syria, where a national consciousness 
and a literature in the native languages had begun to develop, were lost; so 
also was Africa with its Latin and Punic-speaking population. There remained 
Asia Minor, parts of the Balkan peninsula, the Islands of the Aegean, in- 
cluding Crete, certain regions of Italy, and Sicily. Here the Greek-speaking 
elements were strong, but the ethnic homogeneity which they suggest was 
more apparent than real.® 


* Other studies of population transfer will follow as sequels to this article -—Ed. 

1 Genesius, Historia (Bonn, 1834), p. 33. 

2 A.A. Vasiliev—H. Grégoire, Byzance et les Arabes, I (Brussels, 1935), pp. 31, note 2 
Cf. Hirsch, Byzantinische Studien (Leipzig, 1876), p. 131. 

3 Cf. Peter Charanis, “Ethnic Changes in the Byzantine Empire in the Seventh Centu- 
ry”, Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 13 (1959), pp. 25-44. 
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The native peoples of Asia Minor, for instance, were not, at least as late 
as the beginning of the ninth century, as thoroughly Hellenized as is generally 
believed. This is shown not only by the fact that some of the native languages 
as, for instances, Phrygian, Isaurian, and perhaps also Celtic continued to 
be spoken past the sixth century, but also by the persistence well into the 
ninth century of certain strange heretical sects native to Asia Minor as the 
Athenganoi, the Sabbatians, the Tetraditai, and others.4 But more important 
were the ethnic changes brought about by the arrival of new peoples as, for 
example, the Slavs, and by certain practices of the imperial government, 
notably the recruitment of barbarians for the army and their settlement in 
the Empire, and the transfer of peoples from one region of the Empire to 
another. It is the latter practice that I would like to examine in this essay. 
_ Inherited from the pagan Roman Empire this practice was frequently 
resorted to throughout the duration of the Byzantine Empire. We need not 
here trace its origin or give examples of its use during the early centuries. 
Justinian certainly resorted to it. We know that he settled Vandals in Asia 
Minor and Kotrigurs, a Bulgar people, in Thrace. Meanwhile, a number 
of Goths had been settled in Bithynia, in the territory which later formed 
the Optimate theme. They were still there at the beginning of the eigth 
century, though by then they were at least partly Hellenized.* Justinian also 
removed Armenians from their homeland and settled them elsewhere in the 
Empire, but the numbers involved were small.7 

Transfers on a larger scale were resorted to by the immediate successors 
of Justinian. In 578, when Tiberius was Emperor, 10,000 Armenians were 
removed from their homes and settled on the island of Cyprus. A trans- 
plantation on a still vaster scale was planned by Maurice, Tiberius’ successor, 
and was partially carried out. Maurice, who may have been of Armenian 
descent, though this is extremely doubtful,® aimed at nothing less than the 


4 Ibid., pp. 25-28. 

5 Procopius, De bello Vandalico, It 14, 17 for Vandals; De bello Gothico, IV 9, 6 for 
Kotrigurs. 

6 Theophanes, Chronographia, edited by C. de Boor (Leipzig, 1883), 1:385; Acta 
Graeca SS. Davidis, Symeonis et Georgii, in Analecta Bollandiana, 18 (1899), p. 256. 
7 Procopius, De bello Gothico, III 32, 7; Cf. R. Grousset, Histoire de l’Arménie des 
origines @ 1071 (Paris, 1947), p. 242. Grousset’s statement concerning vast transfers of 
Armenians to Thrace by Justinian is not borne out by his references. 

8 Theophylactus Simocatta, Historia, ed. C. de Boor (Leipzig, 1887), p. 143; John of 
Ephesus, Historia ecclesiasticae pars tertia, tr. into Latin by E. W. Brooks (Louvain, 
1936), pp. 236, 252; English trans. by R. Payne-Smith (Oxford, 1860), pp. 412, 437; 
Evagrius Scholasticus, Ecclesiastical History, ed. J. Bidez and L. Parmentier (London, 
1898), p. 215. Cf. E. Honigmann, Die Ostgrenze des byzantinischen Reiches von 363 
bis 1071 (Brussels, 1935), p. 23. Two years earlier, during the reign of Justin IJ, Sabiri 
and Albanians were moved on this side of the Cyrus river (in the region of the Cau- 
casus) in order to make certain that they would not be friendly with the Persians. 
Menander Protector, Excerpta ex historia (Bonn, 1829), p. 394. 

9 N. Adontz has tried to prove the Armenian origin of Maurice: “Les légendes de 
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removal of virtually all the Armenians from their homeland. According to 
Sebeos, the Armenian historian who is one of our principal sources for this 
period, Maurice addressed the Persian king as follows: 


The Armenians are a knavish and indocile nation. They are located between us 
and they are a source of trouble. I am going to collect mine and send them to 
Thrace; send yours to the East. If they die there, it will be so many enemies that 
will die; if, on the contrary, they kill, it will be so many enemies that they will 
kill. As for us, we shall live in peace. But if they remain in their country, there 
will never by any quiet for us. 


Sebeos further reports that the two rulers agreed to carry out this plan, but 
apparently the Persians, in the end, failed to cooperate. For when the 
Byzantine Emperor gave the necessary orders and pressed hard for their 
execution, many Armenians fled to Persia. The Byzantines, however, did 
carry out the deportation, though only in part.'° In 602 the same Emperor 
issued the following edict: “I need 30,000 cavalrymen, by way of tribute, 
raised in Armenia. Thirty thousand families must be gathered and settled 
in Thrace.” Priscus, one of the generals of Maurice, was sent to Armenia 
to carry out this edict, but before he had time to do so, the revolution that 
overthrew Maurice broke out, and the edict apparently was not enforced. 

No doubt, the most important ethnic change in the Balkan peninsula since 
ancient times was brought about by the incursions and the settlement of the 
Slavs late in the sixth and early in the seventh century.1! The settlements 
of the Slavs covered the heart of the peninsula and extended to the Adriatic, 
the Aegean, and the Balkan mountains. They were numerous in the region 
of Thessalonica, a fact known not only from literary sources, but also from 
many place-names of Slavic origin. Thrace, though often devastated by the 
Slavs, escaped their occupation, at least for several centuries, but even there 
they established some settlements, as, for instance, near Vizya. The native 
Illyrians and Thracians of the occupied regions retired into the mountains, 
where they remained unnoticed until the eleventh century, when they emerged 
as Albanians and Vlachs. Slavs also settled in Greece proper, particularly 
in Thessaly, western Peloponnesus, and Epirus. 

Except for the Miracula Sancti Demetrii, a compilation of the seventh 
century which relates the successful resistance of Thessalonica against the 


Maurice et de Constantin V, empereurs de Byzance”, Annuaire de l'Institut de Philo- 
logie et d’Histoire Orientales, 2 (Brussels, 1934), pp. 1-12. But see P. Goubert, Byzance 
avant Islam, I (Paris, 1951), pp. 36-41. 

10 Sebeos, Histoire d’Héraclius, tr. from Armenian by F. Macler (Paris, 1904), pp. 30- 
31. Cf. F. Délger, Regesten der Kaiserurkunden des ostr6mischen Reiches, 1 (Munich, 
1924), p. 13, no. 108. | 

11 For what follows see Charanis, “Ethnic Changes...”, 36-43; also by the same 
author, “The Slavic Element in Byzantine Asia Minor in the Thirteenth Century”, By- 
zantion, 18 (1946-1948), pp. 69-83. 
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Slavs who tried several times to take it, we have virtually no information 
concerning the efforts, if any, made by Byzantium to bring the Slavs under 
its effective jurisdiction. We do know, however, that in 657-658 Constans 
II, the Emperor of Byzantium, made an expedition into Sclavinia (by 
Sclavinia here the region of Thessalonica is probably meant) and “took 
away prisoners and subdued the land”. We know also that in 665 five 
thousand Slavs deserted to the Saracens when the latter made an incursion 
into Asia Minor and were settled by them in Syria. As there is no evidence 
to the effect that Slavs settled in Asia Minor on their own volition, the Slavs 
of Asia Minor who deserted to the Arabs in 665 must have been settled 
there by the Byzantine authorities most probably following the expedition 
of Constans II into Sclavinia to which reference has just been made. 

A transfer of Slavs from the Balkan peninsula into Asia Minor on a larger 
scale was affected by Justinian II. We are told that in 688 Justinian II 
“made an expedition against Sclavinia and Bulgaria ... and rallying forth as 
far as Thessalonica, seized many multitudes of Slavs, some by war, others 
with their consent ... and settled them in the region of the Opsikion theme”, 
i.e., in Bithynia. From among these Slavs Justinian raised an army of 
30,000, which he led against the Arabs (A.D. 692). Twenty thousand of 
these Slavs—this figure is doubtless an exaggeration—deserted to the enemy, 
an act of betrayal which so angered Justinian that he killed the remaining 
10,000 together with their wives and children. 

Justinian II was responsible for other population transfers. In 688 he 
removed the Mardaites, a Christian people of unknown ethnic origin, from 
the region of the Amanus mountains and settled them elsewhere in the 
Empire. We find them in the tenth century living in Attaleia in Pamphylia, 
in the Peloponnesus, in the island of Cephalonia and in Epirus, serving the 
Empire as sailors.!2 In 691 Justinian II removed the Cypriots, together with 
their archbishop and other ecclesiastics, and settled them in the region of 
Cyzicus. The new settlement was called Justinianoupolis. Not long after- 
wards, however, the Cypriots returned to their homeland and as a conse- 
quence their settlement near Cyzicus was abandoned.!? The same Emperor 
is said to have settled Scythians in the mountainous regions of the Strymon 
River in eastern Macedonia. The term Scythian was used by the Byzantines 
to designate the various Turkish peoples with whom they came in contact; 


12 Theophanes, op. cit., 1: 363, 364; Michael Syrus, Chronique, tr. from Syriac by J. B. 
Chabot, II (Paris, 1901), p. 469; Theophanes Continuatus (Bonn, 1838), pp. 304, 311; 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Ceremoniis, I (Bonn, 1829), p. 665; J. Morellii, Biblio- 
theca Manuscripta Graeca et Latina, I (Bassani, 1802), pp. 217, 218. 

13 Mansi 11: 961; Theophanes, op. cit., 1: 365; Michael Syrus, op. cit., 2: 470. 

14 Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De thematibus, ed. A. Pertusi (Rome, 1952), pp. 88 f. . 
Cf. B. A. Panchenko, “Pamiatnik Slavian v Vifinii VII.v’, Bulletin de l'Institut ar- 
chéologique russe a Constantinople, 8 (Sofia, 1903), p. 53. Panchenko considers these 
Scythians Turks, and identifies them with the Vardariotae Turks. 
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it was also sometimes used to designate the Slavs. The Scythians referred 
to in this instance, however, must have been a Turkish people, for the 
general policy of Justinian II was to weaken rather than strengthen the Slavs 
in Macedonia. 

More transfers were made in the course of the eighth century. During the 
reign of Constantine V Copronymus (741-775), thousands of Armenians 
and monophysite Syrians were gathered by the Byzantine armies during their 
raids in the regions of Germanicea (Marash), Melitene, and Erzeroum, and 
were settled in Thrace.4* Others, also from the environs of Erzeroum, were 
settled along the eastern frontier. These, however, were subsequently seized 
by the Arabs and were settled by them in Syria.1* The same emperor removed 
a number of people from the islands and Greece (755) in order to repeople 
Constantinople which had suffered grievously by the plague of 746.17 But 
more important was his transfer of Slavs from the Balkan peninsula to Asia 
Minor. The Slavs involved numbered, according to one chronicle, 208,000. 
They were settled in Asia Minor about the Artanas River, a little stream 
which flows into the Black Sea west of the Sangarius and not far from the 
Bosphorus.!8 Another big transfer was made during the reign of Leo IV 
(775-780). The people involved were chiefly Syrian Jacobites, though some 
Armenians may have also have been among them. They had been seized by 
the Byzantines in a raiding expedition into Cilicia and Syria and settled in 
Thrace. According to an oriental source, they numbered 150,000.19 Some 
years later (792) about a thousand soldiers, probably Armenians, were 
removed from the Armeniac theme and were settled in Sicily and other 
islands following the suppression of a revolt which had broken out among 
the Armeniacs, an army corps which consisted chiefly of Armenians.2° 

Theophanus the Confessor in his account of the reign of Nicephorus I 
(802-811) puts the emphasis on what he calls the ten oppressive measures 
of that Emperor. The first of these measures was an order to have Christians 
from every province of the empire transplanted to Sclavinias. Theophanes 
considers this forced emigration worse than imprisonment. Some of those 


15 Theophanes, op. cit., 1: 427, 429; Michael Syrus, 2: 518, 521, 523; Nicephorus, 
Opuscula Historica, ed. C. de Boor (Leipzig, 1880), pp. 65, 66; Ghevond, Histoire des 
guerres et des conquétes des Arabes en Arménie, tr. from Armenian by G. V. Chah- 
nazarian (Paris, 1856), pp. 126-127. 

16 Agapius of Menbidj, Histoire universelle, tr. A. A. Vasiliev, Patrologia Orientalis, 
8 (1912), pp. 531, 538; Dionysius I of Tell-Mahré, Chronique, tr. J. B. Chabot (Paris, 
1895), pp. 56-57. Cf. A. Lombard, Etudes d’histoire byzantine. Constantine V, em- 
pereur des Romains (740-775) (Paris, 1902), p. 35. Among the peoples involved were 
some Alans also. 

17 Theophanes, op. cit., 1: 429. 

18 Nicephorus, op. cit., 68f. Cf. Charanis, “The Slavic Element in Byzantine Asia 
Minor...”, pp. 76 ff. _ 

19 Theophanes, op. cit., 1: 451-52; Chevond, op. cit., p. 150; Michael Syrus, op. cit., 3: 2. 
20 Theophanes, op. cit., 1: 469. 
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involved, he says, wept over the graves of their fathers and considered the 
dead more blessed than the living. Others preferred to hang themselves 
rather than abandon the soil of their birth. The order, however, was carried 
‘out and its execution required about six months, from September to Easter, 
which in that year (810) fell in March. 

Despite the brevity of this statement, its meaning is quite clear. A con- 
siderable number of people were, by order of Nicephorus, removed from 
their homes and were settled in regions of the Empire which were inhabited 
predominately by Slavs. Theophanes does not locate these regions, but we 
learn from another source that one of them was western Peloponnesus. 
Nicephorus, we are told, rebuilt the city of Patras and settled it with Greeks 
brought there from Calabria for this purpose. He also rebuilt and resettled 
the city of Lacedaemon, using for this purpose various peoples brought from 
Asia Minor, including some Armenians. The peoples transferred to western 
Peloponnesus were Orthodox Christians and no doubt predominantly Greek 
speaking, for the object of Nicephorus was to Christianize the Slavs who 
since the reign of Maurice had dominated the western Peloponnesus.! 

Quite different were the people involved in the transfer which was ordered 
by Michael I (811-813). Known as Athinganoi, they were adherents of a 
strange sect characterized by an exaggerated levitical purity, an indulgence 
in astrological, demonic, and magical pursuits, and the observance of the 
seventh day as the Sabbath. At the beginning of the ninth century the 
Athinganoi were to be found chiefly in Phrygia and Lycaonia, where another 
heresy, that of the Paulicians, had made considerable progress. Removed 
from their homes by order of Michael I, they were apparently settled in the 
European provinces of the Empire, for some years later we find some of 
them in the island of Aegina.22 The Athinganoi eventualy disappeared but 
not before they gave their name to a foreign people, the ancestors of the 
Gypsies, who are definitely known to have existed in Byzantium during the 
first half of the eleventh century and perhaps as early as the ninth.® 

The imperial authorities turned also against the Paulicians in Asia Minor, 
but the ultimate effect of their measures was to drive them towards the 
mountainous regions of the eastern frontier where they fortified themselves 
in certain localities, the most famous of which was Tefrike.*4 There they 


21 Qn all this see Charanis, “Nicephorus I, The Savior of Greece from the Slavs (810 
A.D.)”, Byzantina Metabyzantina, I (1946), pp. 75-92. 

22 Charanis, “Ethnic Changes in Seventh-Century Byzantium”, p. 27. 

23 ~P. Peeters, “Histoires monastiques géorgienne”, Analecta Bollandiana, 36-37 (1917- 
19), pp. 102-103. Cf. M. J. De Goeje, Mémoires dhistoire et de géographie orientale, 
3: Mémoire sur les migrations des Tsiganes a travers l Asie (Leiden, 1903), p. 75. Who. 
one may ask, are the Tzingoi mentioned by the Arab astronomer Apomasar (Abia 
Ma’‘shar Ja‘far ibn Muhammed ibn ‘Umar al-Balkhi, d. 886) as translated into Greek 
probably in the tenth century?: Catalogus Codicum Astrologorum Graecorum, V, 3 
(Brussels, 1910), p. 54. 

24 +H. Grégoire, “Précisions géographiques et chronologiques sur les Pauliciens”, Aca- 
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leagued themselves with the Arabs and so became a menace to the Empire, 
at times even threatening its territorial integrity. The Paulicians were a 
religious sect and as such probably included elements of different ethnic 
origins, but the majority were no doubt Armenians. When finally during 
the reign of Basil I (867-886) their strongholds were taken and razed to the 
ground, their army defeated and their leader killed (872), they were forced 
to abandon their homes and were settled elsewhere in the Empire. We know 
that some of them were settled in southern Italy, in the regions under the 
jurisdiction of the Empire.2> But not all the Paulicians were removed from 
the eastern regions of the Empire, for we find that in the tenth century the 
Emperor John Tzimiskes transferred a considerable number of them from 
Asia Minor to Thrace, settling them in the region around the city of 
Philippopolis.2® They were no doubt predominantly Armenians. Meanwhile, 
other Armenians had been settled in Crete following the recovery of that 
island from the Saracens in 961.27 And some years later, perhaps in 988, 
Basil II removed a number of Armenians from the eastern provinces and 
settled them in Macedonia.?8 The Armenians settled in Crete and in Mace- 
donia were not Paulicians. 

The annexation of Armenia, completed by the middle of the eleventh 
century, led to further transfers of Armenians into the older as well as the 
newly acquired regions (non-Armenian) of the Empire. Armenians began 
to move in the direction of the Empire towards the beginning of the tenth 
century and were responsible for the integration into its administrative system 
of certain deserted regions along the eastern front, as those, for instance, 
which came to constitute the theme of Lycandos.?® During the second half 
of the tenth century, Armenians were encouraged and perhaps forced to 
move from their homes in order to repeople the various towns captured from 
the Arabs as, for instance, Melitene, captured in 934, Tarsus, captured in 
965, Antioch, captured in 969, and others, which had suffered considerable 
losses in population as the result of the departure of most of the Moslems. 
We know, for instance, that Armenian and Syrian Jacobites were used by 
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Nicephorus Phocas to repeople Melitene which had become virtually de- 
serted.5° 

It was the annexation of Armenia which intensified this movement and 
gave to it the aspect of a mass migration. For as the Byzantines annexed the 
various Armenian territories, they transferred their princes elsewhere in the 
Empire and these princes took along with them, besides their families, a 
numerous retinue, consisting primarily of their nobility and the latter’s 
following. So numerous indeed was the nobility that followed their princes 
that their going is said to have emptied Armenia of the most valiant elements 
of its population. The Greeks, wrote Matthew of Edessa, “dispersed the 
most courageous children of Armenia. ... Their most constant care was to 
scatter from the orient all that there was of courageous men and valiant 
generals of Armenian origin.” *! Of the actual number involved in this dis- 
placement no figure can be given. The national Armenian historian, 
Tchamtchian, puts those who followed Senacherim, one of the displaced 
Armenian princes, at 400,000, and this figure has been repeated by others,°2 
but there is nothing in the existing sources which bears this figure out. All 
that we have is the figure given by a medieval Armenian historian, who 
says that Senacherim was followed by 16,000 of his compatriots, not counting 
the women and children.** But whatever the final figure, there can be little 
doubt that the number of Armenians who left their homes and settled else- 
where in the Empire was a large one. The repeated raids of the Seljuk Turks 
which began in earnest about this time increased this number still more. 
The chroniclers who report this migration no doubt exaggerate in their 
descriptions, but their accounts, after allowance has been made for this 
exaggeration, remain nevertheless impressive. Armenians by the thousands 
were forced to leave their homeland and went to settle in Cappadocia, in 
Cilicia, and in northern Syria. 

Meanwhile other peoples were transferred or were settled in different 
regions of the Empire. In 834, for instance, several thousand Persians (seven 
thousand according to one account, fourteen thousand according to another, 
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thirty thousand according to still another) under the leadership of Babek 
and Nasr, who was subsequently christened Theophobos, fled to the Byzan- 
tine Empire, joined the Byzantine army, and became Christian. In 838 
these Persians revolted; thereupon, the Emperor Theophilus dispersed them, 
settling them in the different themes of the Empire.?4 Towards the beginning 
of the tenth century, the exact date is not known, Turks, subsequently known 
as Vardariotae, were settled near the Vardar River, apparently not far from 
Thessalonica.*® Other Turks are known to have dwelled near Ochrido in 
the region of the Rhodope mountains, though the circumstances and the date 
of their establishment are not known.*¢ A Turkish colony established before 
1025 was also located in Thrace, for it already existed during the reign of 
Basil II.37 In 941 the entire Arab tribe of the Bani H’abid, discontented 
apparently with the Hamdanides, emigrated from the region of Nisibis in 
Mesopotamia and came to settle in the Byzantine Empire. The new arrivals 
numbered 12,000 horsemen and brought with them, besides their families, 
their slaves, flocks, and all their transportable goods. They were followed 
in addition by many of their neighbors. Once in Byzantine territory, they 
embraced Christianity, enrolled in the Byzantine army, and in return were 
given lands, animals, clothes, and even some precious objects.*8 

Bulgarians too were transferred from one region of the Empire to another, 
especially after the destruction of the first Bulgarian kingdom by Basil II. 
We know, for instance, that Bulgarians settled in the various Thessalian 
fortresses were removed and were settled in the district of Voleron, located 
apparently in what is now western Thrace in the neighborhood of Alexan- 
dropolis.2® Others, originally from western Macedonia, were settled in the 
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regions of the lower Danube, whose population by the end of the eleventh 
century came to be made up of a mixture of peoples, including some 
Pechenegs.*® Bulgarians may have also been settled in Asia Minor in the 
eleventh century, for a biography of a saint who thrived during that century 
mentions a Bulgarian town located in the region of Ephesus.‘! Bulgarians 
had been settled in different parts of the empire by Michael I (811—813),* 
but whether or not the Bulgarian town near Ephesus was a survival of these 
settlements is a matter which cannot now be determined. Farther down, in 
the southwestern corner of Asia Minor there existed in the tenth century a 
colony inhabited by a people called Mauroe (Blacks) whose rough behavior 
towards the natives betrayed their alien character and the recent origin of 
their settlement.4* Who these Mauroe were is not known, but: they may have 
been, as Rudakov suggests, Arabs from Africa who were settled there in 
order to serve in the navy.*4 

Transfers of population are attested for the later centuries, though the 
Empire declined politically and lost its important territories. In the twelfth 
century Pechenegs were settled in Macedonia,* Serbs in Bithynia,** near 
Nicomedia, and perhaps also Armenians brought there from Cilicia.47 In 
the thirteenth century the emperors of Nicaea settled Cumans both in their 
European as well as in their Asiatic provinces.*8 Michael VIII Palaeologus 
brought Tzacones—ancient remnants of the Lacedaemonians—from the Morea 
in order to repeople Constantinople following its recovery from the Latins in 


40 Michael Ataliates, Historia (Bonn, 1853), p. 204. 

41 De Sancto Lazaro, monacho in monte Galesio, Acta Sanctorum, Novembris 3 (Brus- 
sels, 1910), p. 537. 

42 Cedrenus, op. cit., 2: 52. 

43 Vita S. Pauli Junioris in Monte Latro, ed. Jacobus Sirmondus, Analecta Bollandiana, 
11 (1892), pp. 138-140. 

44 A. P. Rudakov, Sketches of Byzantine Culture based on Evidence drawn from 
Greek Hagiography (in Russian) (Moscow, 1917), p. 56. I consulted this book with the 
help of Cyril Mango. 

45 John Zonaras, Epitomae historiarum, Ill (Bonn, 1897), pp. 740 f. 

46 Nicetas Choniates, Historia (Bonn, 1835), p. 23. These Serbs were doubtless the 
inhabitants of the servochoria which are mentioned in the Partitio regni graeci at the 
beginning of the thirteenth century. Cf. G. L. Fra. Tafel and G. M. Thomas, Urkunden 
zur dlteren Handels- und Staatsgeschichte der Republik Venedig, 1 (Vienna, 1856), p. 475. 
47 A large colony of Armenians is known to have existed in the Troad at the beginning 
of the thirteenth century. Although nothing is known of the circumstances of its es- 
tablishment, it may have been the result perhaps of the transfer of Armenians from 
another region as that, for instance, which was effected by John If Comnenus when he 
took Anazarbus in 1138. Cf. Gregory the Priest, Chronique, tr. Dulaurier, Recueil des 
Historiens des Croisades: Document Arménien, I (Paris, 1869), p. 619. 

48 Gregoras, Historia, I (Bonn, 1829), p. 37. See further, Charanis, “On the Ethnic 
Composition of Byzantine Asia Minor in the Thirteenth Century”, Prosphora eis Stil- 
pona P. Kyriakiden (Thessalonica, 1953), pp. 140-141. For a Cuman settlement before 
1195, G. Rouillard et P. Collomp, Actes de Lavra (Paris, 1937), p. 125. For the date 
of the document containing this information, F. Délger, “Zur Textgestaltung der Lavra- 
Urkunden und zu ihrer geschichtlichen Auswertung”, Byz. Zeitschrift, 39 (1939), pp. 34 f. 
49 Pachymeres, Historia, I (Bonn, 1835), p. 188. 
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1261.49 The same Emperor settled a number of Turks, followers of the Seljuk 
Sultan Izzedin Kaikaus II in the Dobrogea. These, according to some authori- 
ties, still survive in the present day Gagauses who live in the neighborhood of 
Varna and far to the north. Descendants of the followers of Izzedin were settled 
in Verroia in Macedonia where we still find them during the later part of 
the fourteenth century. Others, including descendants of Izzedin himself, 
found their way into Morea, established themselves there, and intermarried 
with the Byzantines. The famous family of the Melikitae, whom we find in 
the fifteenth century, were apparently an offshoot of these Turks.5° At the 
same time other peoples, as for instance Albanians, were settled in the 
Morea.5! Meanwhile, numerous Latins, a subject which I shall not elaborate 
here, had come to Byzantium, beginning with the eleventh century, either as 
mercenaries or merchants or conquerors. 

Thus, throughout its duration, the Byzantine Empire made it a matter of 
policy, for reasons of state, to transfer peoples from one region to another 
within its borders and also to accept for settlement barbarians who came to 
it or were invited or seized by it for that purpose. Foremost among these 
reasons of state was the military. There is little doubt that the transfers 
affected by Tiberius, by Maurice, by Justinian II, by Basil II, and by others 
were resorted to because the elements involved were needed for the army in 
some particular spot. It was indeed these transfers and settlements of new 
peoples which enabled the Empire to reorganize its armies and so survive 
the crisis of the seventh and eighth centuries and then take the offensive. 

Besides the military there were also economic reasons for these transfers. 
Indeed, the military and economic reasons were often related. The historian 
Evagrius writes concerning the transfer of the 10,000 Armenians to Cyprus 
in 578: “Thus land which previously had not been tilled was everywhere 
restored to cultivation. Numerous armies also were raised from among them 


50 The literature on the Gagauses is considerable. I cite here some of the more im- 
portant works: G. D. Balaschev, The Emperor Michael VIII Palaeologus and the Es- 
tablishment with his aid of the state of the Gagauses on the Western Coast of the Black 
Sea (in Greek) (Sofia, 1930); A. Manof, “Who are the Gagauses?” (in Greek), Epeteris 
Hetaereias Byzantinén Spoudén, 10 (1933), pp. 381-400; P. Mutafciev, Die angebliche 
Einwanderung von Seldschuk-Tiirken in die Dobrudscha im XII. Jahrhundert (Sofia, 
1943). But see V. Laurent, “La domination byzantine aux bouches du Danube sous 
Michel VIII Paléologue”, Revue Historique du Sud-Est Européen, 22 (1945), pp. 194 ff.; 
also G. I. Bratianu, “Les Roumains aux bouches du Danube”, ibid., pp. 199 ff.; P. Wittek, © 
“La descendance chrétienne de la dynastie Seldjouk en Macédoine”, Echos d’Orient, 33 
(1934), pp. 409, 412; Wittek, “Yazijioghlu ‘Ali on the Christian Turks of the Dobruja”, 
Bulletin of the Society of Oriental and African Studies, 14 (1952), pp. 639-668; V. 
Laurent, “Une famille turque au service de Byzance: les Mélikés”, Byz. Zeitschrift, 49 
(1956), pp. 349-368. I have not seen the work by E. M. Hoppe, “Die tiirkischen Ga- 
gauzen-Christen”, Oriens Christ., 41 (1957), pp. 125-137. 

51 On the settlement of Albanians and other peoples in the Peloponnesus (the Morea) 
see now D. A. Zakythinos, Le Despotat grec de Morée, II: Vie et Institutions (Athens, 
1953), 20-45. 
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and they fought resolutely and courageously against the other nations. At 
the same time every household was completely furnished with domestics, 
because of the easy rate at which slaves were procured.” 5? The Armenians 
settled in Macedonia by Basil II about 988 were brought there, we are told 
by the Armenian historian who reports the incident, in order to serve as a 
bulwark against the Bulgarians and also to help increase the prosperity of 
the country. Justinian II no doubt removed the Cypriots to Cyzicus in order 
to rehabilitate the country which had been terribly devastated by the Arabs. 
The repeopling and economic rehabilitation of the country were no doubt 
the reasons for the numerous transfers made in the eighth century. The same 
factors were operative in the movement of peoples, particularly the Arme- 
nians, in the tenth century. 

There were other purposes served by the transfers ‘of population. They 
helped in the recovery and Byzantinization of certain regions which had been 
occupied by the barbarians. The transfers made by Nicephorus I, for in- 
stance, laid the basis for the eventual absoption of the Slavs in Greece. They 
served or were intended to serve for the elimination of certain troublesome 
heresies as the Athenganoi and also the Paulicians, though in the latter case 
military objectives were also involved. They served finally to remove recalci- 
trant elements which, if left in their homeland, might have become serious 
sources of trouble. This was no doubt the principal reason for the removal 
of the Paulicians in the eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries and of the Armenian 
princes and their retinues in the eleventh. It was also a factor in the transfer 
of Slavs from the Balkan peninsula to Asia Minor in the seventh and eighth 
centuries. 

There is no doubt that transfers of population and the settlement of new 
peoples were major factors in the military and demographic revival and 
economic prosperity of the empire. Transfers of population contributed also 
to the elimination of heretical groups as the Athenganoi and the absorption 
of barbarians as the Slavs in Greece. But in at least two instances the policy 
of transfer had disastrous consequences and contributed to the decline of the 
Empire. I am referring to the removal of the Paulicians and the Armenian 
princes and their retinues. 

Il will be recalled that Paulicians were settled in Thrace in the eighth 
century and again in the tenth. In transplanting the Paulicians to Thrace 
the aim of the Byzantine authorities was “firstly to drive them out of their 
strong cities and forts which they held as despotic rulers, and secondly to 
put them as trustworthy guards against the inroads of the Scythians by which 


52 Evagrius Scholasticus, op. cit., p. 215. The translation is taken from the English 
version of Evagrius which appeared in Bohn’s Ecclesiastical Library: Theodoret and 
Evagrius, History of the Church (London, 1854), p. 444. 
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the country of Thrace was often oppressed”.®? It was doubtless hoped also 
that they would be absorbed by the indigenous inhabitants and so disintegrate 
as a heretical sect. But the outcome was quite different. Not only did they 
hold tenaciously to their beliefs, but converted also many of the indigenous 
inhabitants who for various reasons were dissatisfied with the Byzantine 
administration. By the end of the eleventh century Philippopolis and the 
surrounding country was almost entirely inhabited by them. “All the in- 
habitants of Philippopolis”, writes Anna Comnena, “were Manicheans, except 
afew ... They increased in number until all the inhabitants around Philip- 
popolis were heretics. Then another brackish stream of Armenians joined 
them and yet another.” *4 

Inimical to Byzantium from the beginning, the Paulicians became so still 
more as the result of measures taken by the imperial authorities to suppress 
them. They showed this enmity in the most dangerous way, by cooperating 
with its enemies whenever the opportunity offered itself. Thus in 1086 it 
was the Bogomiles, an offshoot of the Paulicians of Philippopolis, who urged 
the Pechenegs and Cumans to invade the Empire, an invasion which repeated 
several times devastated Thrace and came close to overwhelming the 
Byzantine capital. The energy and diplomacy of Alexius I Comnenus saved 
the situation.5> A century later when Frederick Barbarossa passed by 
Philippopolis on his way to the Holy Lands during the Third Crusade, the 
Paulicians there welcomed him as liberator, and while the Greek inhabitants 
fled, they sought to give him provisions, guards, and information.5¢ And 
again in 1205 the Paulicians of Philippopolis conspired with John Asan of 
Bulgaria to turn the city over to him.5’? Thus the enmity of the Paulicians 
no doubt contributed to the breakdown of the political authority of Byzantium 
in the Balkans, though in this there were other and more important factors 
involved. 

In displacing the Armenian princes and their retinues in the eleventh 
century the object of the Byzantine authorities was to assure the peaceful 
control of the newly acquired Armenian lands by removing the elements that 
might be a source of trouble. This was, as I have already observed, tra- 
ditional Byzantine policy which had often worked. This time, however, it 
proved to be one of the major factors in the breakdown of Byzantine 


53 Anna Comnena, 2: 298: I have used the translation of E. A. S. Dawes, The Alexiad 
of the Princess Anna Comnena (London, 1928), p. 385. 

34 [bid., 2: 299 f.; Dawes, 385. 

55 P. Charanis, “The Byzantine Empire in the Eleventh Century”, 4 History of the 
Crusades, I, ed. M. W. Baldwin (Philadelphia, 1955), pp. 214 f. 

56 Nicetas Choniates, op. cit., pp. 527, 534. 

57 Geoffroi de Ville-Hardouin, La conquéte de Constantinople, ed. and tr. into modern 
French by M. Natalis de Wailly (Paris, 1872), p. 239. For a general account in English 
on the Paulicians and Bogomiles: S. Runciman, The Medieval Manichee: A Study of 
the Christian Dualistic Heresy (Cambridge, 1947); D. Obolensky, The Bogomiles: A 
Study in Balkan Neo-Manichaeism (Cambridge, 1948). 
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authority in Asia Minor. For the displacement of the Armenians coming 
as it did at a time when their homeland was being subjected to the repeated 
raids of the Seljuks had removed the element which, fighting for its native 
land, might have checked these raids and so prevented the occupation of 
Asia Minor by the Seljuks. 

But more important, the displacement of the Armenians weakened the 
position of the Empire in the regions to which they were removed. For in 
some of these regions, as for instance in Cappadocia, their settlements dis- 
turbed the social and ethnic complexion and so created serious tension, while 
in others, as for instance Cilicia and northern Syria, the new settlers were 
ready to start separatist movements the moment the opportunity presented 
itself. What particularly contributed to the development of tension between 
the Armenian element and the rest of the population were the ecclesiastical 
problems which the annexation of the Armenian lands and the consequent 
dispersion of the Armenians had created. There had always been heretical 
groups in the Empire, but Orthodoxy, as it finally crystalized, had come to 
prevail as one of the unifying forces of the Empire—the Greek language and 
the imperial tradition were the other two—but now for the first time since 
the loss of Egypt and Syria in the seventh century there was a powerful — 
religious minority, dominant in certain regions of the Empire, very strong 
in others. Both Church and state were very much concerned about this 
situation and, as a consequence, brought pressure to bear upon the Arme- 
nians to accept the orthodox point of view. But the Armenians, whose 
cultural and national development was strongly associated with their religious 
beliefs and practices resisted stubbornly, and the efforts of the Byzantine 
church to bring them in line only served to increase the tempo of this 
resistance.58 Greeks and Armenians came to dislike each other intensely. 
This dislike at times turned into bitter hostility and found expression in 
attrocious deeds as, for instance, that of Kagik, the dispossessed king of Ani, 
who had the Greek bishop of Caesarea seized and put into a sack together 
with his large dog and then had his men beat bishop and dog until the 
enraged animal tore his master to pieces.5® But more serious than these 
outbursts was the effect that this hostility had upon the army. The battle of 
Mentzikert which determined the fate of Asia Minor and in the long run 
the fate of the Near East for centuries was lost by the Byzantines at least in 
part because the Armenian contingents deserted.® Still less perhaps was the 
loyalty of the Armenian civil population. In any case, just before the battle 


58 On the attempts of the Byzantines to have the Armenians accept the orthodox point 


of view and the Armenian resistance to these attempts see the brief but excellent ac- 
count of Speros Vryonis, Jr., “Byzantium: The Social Basis of Decline in the Eleventh 
Century”, Greek, Roman, and Byzantine Studies, 2 (1959), pp. 169 ff. 

59 Matthew of Edessa, op. cit., pp. 152-154. 

60 Michael Syrus, op cit., 3: 169; Attaliates, op. cit., p. 113. 
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of Mentzikert the Byzantine Emperor had to take special measures in order 
to protect his army from the hostile acts of the Armenian civil population.®! 
As later generations of Armenians acknowledged, the hostility between Greek 
and Armenian was one of the most important factors in the breakdown of 
Byzantine authority in Asia Minor.® 

The Byzantine Empire, as it has been observed at the beginning of this 
essay, remained throughout its long history a multi-national state. One of 
the factors which made it so was the transfer of peoples from one region of 
the Empire to another and the settlement of new ones, a practice which was 
traditional with the Byzantines. It may be said, however, that despite its 
multi-national character, three forces tended to give it unity. One was 
Orthodoxy, the other a common language, and the third the imperial tra- 
dition. The first and the second were Greek and to the extent that they were 
Greek the Empire was Greek also. The third was Roman, and to that extent 
the Empire was also Roman. But in another sense the Empire was neither 
Greek nor Roman. It was above all Christian, and in it, if 1 may use the 
words of St. Paul, there was “neither Jew nor Greek”, but “all one in Christ 
Jesus”. The official definition given to this oneness “in Christ Jesus”, 
however, was not accepted by all, and the efforts made by the imperial 
authorities to have it accepted created tensions, tensions which in the end 
contributed to the political disintegration of the Empire, its decline and final 
fall. In this disintegration two important steps may be noted. The first was 
in the seventh century when the monophysitic natives of Egypt and Syria 
offered little resistance to the conquest of these regions by the Arabs. The 
second was in the eleventh century when the tension between Greeks and 
Armenians facilitated the establishment of the Turks in Asia Minor. In both 
instances the source of the trouble lay in the failure of these peoples to 
accept the decisions of the Council of Chalcedon (451) and the efforts of 
the imperial government to impose these decisions upon them. 


PETER CHARANIS 
Rutgers, the State University 


61 Atlaliates, op. cit., p. 135. 

62 F. Macler, “Erzeroum ou topographie de la haute Arménie”, Journal Asiatique, 
11th series, 13 (1919), p. 223. Macler quotes an Armenian writer of the seventeenth 
century who says in effect: The Armenians hated the Greeks, the Greeks hated the 
Armenians and so God sent the Turks to punish both. 
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A NOTE ON THE ETHNIC ORIGIN 
OF THE EMPEROR MAURICE 


Nicholai Adontz was no doubt the foremost scholar in the 
study of the role of the Armenian element in the Byzantine 
empire. Time and time again by the most meticulous exami- 
nation of the sources, both Greek and Armenian, he tried to 
show that many of the great personalities in the political 
and military life of the empire were in reality Armenian or 
of Armenian descent (1). Some of his conclusions have been 
definitely accepted ; some are still in a state of controversy. 
To this latter category belongs his view that among the great 
personalities of Armenian origin who served the empire we 
must also include the emperor Maurice (’). 

This view had been expressed before, but it was Adontz 
who called it to the attention of the scholarly world. He was, 
of course, aware of the literary tradition, both Greek and 
Armenian, which held Maurice to have been Armenian, but 
he chose to concentrate his study on the place of origin of 
the Byzantine emperor. 

On the place of origin of Maurice there are conflicting tra- 
ditions. A whole array of sources, Greek, Latin, Oriental, 
make Arabissus in Cappadocia his home ; on the other hand 
there is an Armenian tradition which has him come from Ta- 
ron, while another makes him a native of OSakan, near 
Ejmiacin, roughly about fifteen miles to the west of Lake 


(1) For a partial listing of Adontz’s studies on the role of the Ar- 
menians in the Byzantine empire see P. CHARANIS, The Armenians 
in the Byzantine Empire (Lisbon, 1963), 62. 

(2) N. Apontz, Les légendes de Maurice et de Constantin V, em- 
pereurs de Byzance, Annuaire de l’Institut de Philologie et d’Histoire 
Orientales de (Université Libre de Bruzelles, II (= Mélanges Bidez, 
I), (1934), 2-12. 
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Sevan in the province of Ararat. The Taron tradition, accor- 
ding to Adontz, may very well be a confusion with that re- 
lating to the origin of Basil I, but that about OSakan is much 
more serious. On the other hand Arabissus as the original 
home of Maurice has too much backing by the sources to be 
entirely rejected. Adontz, therefore, comes to the conclusion 
that the family of Maurice originally came from OSakan and 
that at some time they moved to Arabissus where Maurice 
was born. Coming from O&sakan, Armenian country, they 
were, of course, Armenians, but it is quite possible that at 
Arabissus they may have intermarried with other elements. 
Adontz, indeed, concedes this possibility, but insists on the 
Armenian origin of Maurice’s father. Accordingly, Maurice 
was at least half-Armenian, but half-Armenian on his father’s 
side. Henri Grégoire, who in matters pertaining to Armenians 
in the Byzantine empire usually followed his distinguished 
colleague, accepted this conclusion (2). 

It was not long, however, before the view of Adontz was 
seriously challenged. In a long article, which may be descri- 
bed as a monograph, P. Goubert, who may now be described 
as the special historian of the reign of Maurice, offered several 
arguments why the view of Adontz cannot be accepted (°). 
In the first place he refers to and analyzes a whole array of 
sources which make Arabissus the original home of Maurice 
and concludes that the testimony of these sources cannot be 
lightly rejected. He cites the passage in Paul the Deacon which 
states that Maurice was the first emperor of Greek origin to 
ascend the throne. Paul the Deacon, who was a contemporary 
of Charlemagne, may have considered Maurice a Greek simply 
because he was born in Asia Minor and followed on the throne 
a series of emperors who came originally from the Latin re- 


(1) H. Gréeorre, Sainte Euphémie et l’empereur Maurice, Le 
Muséon, 59 (1949) (= Mélanges L. Th. Lefort), 2. 

(2) P. GouBERT, S.J., Maurice et l’ Arménie. Note sur le lieu d’ori- 
gine et la famille de l’Empereur Maurice, Echos d’Orient, 39 (1940), 
383-413. See also by the same author, Byzance avant l’Islam, I 
(Paris, 1951), 34-41. I shall dispense with the necessity of giving 
all the references to the sources. They may be found in the work 
of Goubert. 
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gions of the Balkan peninsula. For this reason Goubert does 
not insist too much on the significance of his statement. 
Still, he admits the possibility of a Latin father and a Greek 
mother. Continuing his examination, Goubert next analyzes 
the names borne by the various members of the family of 
Maurice and finds that none of them was of Armenian origin. 
He refers to the distrust and hostility which Maurice bore 
towards the Armenians and points out that the important 
Armenian historian, Sebeos, who was almost a contemporary, 
nowhere says that Maurice was Armenian in origin. On the 
other hand, another contemporary closer to the reign of 
Maurice, the ecclesiastical historian Evagrius, who wrote, 
of course, in Greek, states that Maurice derived his name and 
origin from old Rome ('). Goubert considers the statement 
of Evagrius decisive and concludes that there was nothing 
Armenian about Maurice, that he was of Latin origin with the 
possibility that his mother may have been a Greek. 

When I wrote my study on the Armenians in the Byzantine 
empire, I tended to follow Goubert and consequently rejected 
Adontz’s view that Maurice was Armenian in origin (°*). 
Having re-studied the problem, I no longer hold this view. 
Goubert’s arguments are by no means conclusive. That Mau- 
rice was a native of Arabissus there can be, I think, no doubt, 
but in the sixth century one could be a native of Arabissus 
and still be of Armenian origins for, as Goubert himself ad- 
mits, there was by then a considerable number of Armenians 
in the region where Arabissus was located. The silence of 
Sebeos is of no great significance, for the same writer fails 
to notice the fact that Heraclius was of Armenian origins. 
Nor is the fact that everyone in the family of Maurice bore a 
Greek or Roman name an indication of the ethnic origin of 
the family for, as I have pointed out elsewhere, in the Grae- 
co-Roman east a Greek or Roman name was by no means an 


(1) The exact text of Evagrius: Xewgotovet dé tig édac otea- 
tnyov Mavolxiorv, gdxovta pév yévog xai todvoua éx tho nosoButégac 
‘Paépuns, éx d& tév neocexydv natégwv “AgaBioady natolda éntygapdpevoy 
tod Kannadoxa@yv é0vovg. Evacrius, Ecclesiastical History, ed. J. BIDEZ 
and L. PARMENTIER, (London, 1898), 214. 

(2) Op. cit., 14. 
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indication of the ethnic origin of the person who bore it (). 
There is no doubt that Maurice distrusted the Armenians, 
but at the same time he admired their war-like qualities. 
This only means that he had some knowledge of their defects 
and qualities and he may have had this knowledge because 
he was one of them. In any case, it does not necessarily fol- 
low, as Goubert would like to have us believe, that Maurice’s 
distrust of, and hostility toward, the Armenians is evidence 
to the effect that he himself was not Armenian. 

There is, of course, the passage in Evagrius which on the 
face of things appears decisive, but this decisiveness may be 
more apparent than real. In Byzantium, where the prestige 
of Rome was high, many a family which had achieved some 
distinction may have tried to show that by origin it was 
connected with the old city. There is some evidence for this, 
although this evidence belongs to later centuries. As an exam- 
ple, we may give the tradition concerning the origin of the 
great family of the Phocades (*). According to this tradition, 
the Phocades of the tenth century were an old family, des- 
cendants of the great house of the Fabii, who, it was said, had 
originally been brought to Constantinople, along with other 
distinguished families, by Constantine the Great. Legends 
such as this must have begun early, fostered by families which 
achieved distinction, but which, like the Phocades of the tenth 
century, were of obscure origin. It is very probable indeed 
that the passage in Evagrius concerning the ethnic origin of 
Maurice may reflect the existence of such a legend. Mau- 
rice’s family may not have been by origin entirely obscure 
— his mother had a brother who served as bishop of Arabis- 
sus — but what gave it distinction was the career of Maurice 
himself. Since the foundation of Constantinople, Maurice, 
with the exception of Zeno — and Zeno was not particularly 
distinguished — was the only emperor who came from Asia 


(1) Ibid., 38. 

(2) ATTALIATES, Historia (Bonn, 1853), 217 ff. Cf. CHARANIS, 
op. cit., 39. For other examples see F. D6LGER, Rom in der Gedanken- 
welt der Byzantiner, Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, 56 (1937), 
p. 9, n. 16. This article is reprinted in F. D6LGER, Byzanz und die 
europdische Staatenwelt (1953), 70-115. 
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Minor. All the others had originally come from the Latinized 
regions of the Balkan peninsula, Pannonia, and Spain. This 
is something that may have bothered Maurice’s immediate 
family and so led them to propagate the notion that they 
were originally from Rome. Goubert’s argument that the 
latinizing tendencies of Maurice’s immediate family offers 
another indication that they were originally from Rome may 
indeed prove the opposite. ) 

But more decisive than the arguments offered here against 
the Roman origin of Maurice is the existence of the Greek 
tradition to the effect that he was Armenian. To the texts 
cited by Goubert, I may add another, the anonymous Chro- 
nicle published by Franz Cumont in 1894 and made famous 
by the fact that it gives the precise date of the first Russian 
attacks against Constantinople (?). 

The Greek texts which report this tradition are, of course, 
late, removed by several centuries from the reign of Maurice ; 
but they must derive from an earlier source, no longer ex- 
tant. In any case, whatever the source, the origin of this 
tradition needs to be explained. Goubert has indeed attemp- 
ted to explain it, but his explanation appears to me unsat- 
isfactory. What he says in effect is this : Maurice was a native 
of Arabissus ; Arabissus was located in that part of Cappa- 
docia which during the sixth century was a part of the pro- 
vince known as Armenia II and then during the reign of Mau- 
rice as Armenia I. And so Maurice, a native of Armenia I, 
an artificially created administrative unit, could be called 
Armenian. The explanation is too superficial. Byzantine 
chroniclers often erred, often confused their material, and 
often used archaic ethnic appellations. They refer to Cappa- 
docians, Phrygians, Mysians, efc., long after these peoples 
ceased to be identifiable ethnic entities. But with the Ar- 
menians it was much different. They were a vital, living eth- 
nic group, very much in evidence with whom Byzantium had 
important relations both externally and internally. And so 


(1) Franz Cumont, Anecdota Bruzxellensia. I. Chroniques byzan- 
tines du manuscrit 11376 (Gand, 1894), 29: Mavoixioc ... tH yéver 
’"Aopévioc. 
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when Byzantine chroniclers refer to someone as Armenian, 
it is a matter that cannot be dismissed lightly, especially 
when it finds some corroboration in the Armenian literary 
tradition. This is, of course, the case in the matter of the 
ethnic origin of Maurice. Goubert, in rejecting the texts, 
both Greek and Armenian, which give to Maurice an Ar- 
menian origin, gives what he considers solid evidence why he 
does so. But this evidence may be given as it has been given 
here, an interpretation which does not support his view. In 
other words it is not decisive as against the testimony of the 
texts which he rejects. . 
Maurice must be accepted, therefore, as the first Byzantine 
emperor of a series of emperors, some of whom gave lustre 
to the political and military life of the empire, to have been 
of Armenian origin. But while accepting this, one should 
never forget that in Byzantium the ethnic origins of a person 
was of no significance, provided he integrated himself into 
its cultural life. In other words, provided he had become 4 
Greek — not a Greek, of course, as of the classical period 
but a Greek nevertheless, one who had come to share Greek 
culture as that culture had evolved through the centuries (?). 
Isn’t this in the final analysis how Isocrates defined a Greek? 


Rutgers University. Peter CHARANIS. 


(1) Cf. CHARANIS, op. cit., 57. 
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THE MONK AS AN ELEMENT 
OF BYZANTINE SOCIETY 


PETER CHARANIS 


This paper was read at the Symposium on ‘‘Byzantine Society,” 
held at Dumbarton Oaks in May 1969. 


perusal of the third edition of the Bibliotheca Hagiographica Graeca' 

reveals some ninety persons, inhabitants of the Byzantine Empire from 

the beginning of the seventh century to the end of that Empire in the 
fifteenth, who achieved sainthood. Of those ninety, at least seventy-five had 
been monks. This statistic by itself shows the importance which Byzantine 
society attached to the monastic life. In Byzantium, the monk—at least as a 
projected ideal—embodied the aspirations of his society as a whole. That is why 
he, as a living being, was a vital element of that society and the monastery a 
characteristic feature of the Byzantine landscape. 

That monastic establishments in the Byzantine Empire throughout the du- 
ration of its existence were very numerous is a matter which admits of no doubt. 
A considerable number of them, though unquestionably only a very small 
fraction of the total, have been identified and their general emplacement de- 
termined. Hans-Georg Beck, in a remarkable book?—apparently restricting 
himself to monasteries about which something definite can be said—lists 160 
monasteries which existed at one time or another during the history of the 
Empire after the end of the sixth century. Beck’s list is admittedly and 
necessarily incomplete, and to it can be added a considerable number of known 
monasteries located in every region of the Empire, including Cappadocia, where, 
according to one scholar, the number of rock-cut monasteries astonishes the 
traveller. It has been possible to revise Beck’s list upward to include a total of 
241 monasteries by adding monastic establishments drawn from other lists and 
by eliminating monasteries mentioned by Beck but appearing elsewhere in our 
documentation,® or presumed to be included in such general estimates as that 


* Revised and enlarged by Francois Halkin (Brussels, 1957), 3 vols. 

° Kurche.und theologische Literatur in byzantinischen Reich (Munich, 1959), 207-27. 

* In making this revision, the following references have been used. Héléne Ahrweiler, ‘‘L’ Histoire et 
la géographie de la région de Smyrne entre les deux occupations turques (1081-1317), particuli¢rement 
au XIII¢ siécle,”” Travaux et mémoirves, 1 (1965), 92-98; V. Laurent, Le corpus des sceaux del’Empire 
byzantin, V, 2, L’Eglise (Paris, 1965), 147-222; Gabriel Millet, ‘“Les monastéres et les églises de Tré- 
bizonde,”’ Bulletin de correspondance hellénique, 19 (1895), 419-59. Millet describes six monastic 
establishments located in the region of Trebizond. In a discourse delivered by Joseph, metropolitan of 
Trebizond (1364-1367), we read that in Trebizond the monasteries and the houses for virgins were 
densely populated and those who lived in them not easily enumerated: Fontes Trapezuntini I, ed. 
A. Papadopulos-Kerameus (St. Petersburg, 1897), 58: poval && kai TrapSeveves SiaBeBonuévor KaTéTTUK- 
Tot Kal TAHSI0s Aaod otKouv paSics d&piSuntév. G. de Jerphanion, Une nouvelle province de l’art byzantin. 
Les églises rupestres de Cappadoce, 1, 1 (Paris, 1925), 43-52; Nicole and Michel Thierry, Nouvelles églises 
vupestres de Cappadoce, Région du Hasan Dafi (Paris, 1963), 21, 22, 24-25, 26, 31, 35, 41, 175ff.; 
J. Lafontaine-Dosogne, ‘‘Nouvelles notes cappadociennes,” Byzantion, 33 (1963), 139, 142, 144, 158, 
167, 173, 174, 180; J. Hackett, A History of the Orthodox Church of Cyprus ... (London, 1901), 329ff.; 
George Hill, A History of Cyprus, I (Cambridge, 1940), 272 f.; Cyril Mango and Ernest J. W. Hawkins, 
“The Hermitage of St. Neophytos and Its Wall Paintings,’ Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 20 (1966), 204; 
Antoine Bon, Le Péloponnése byzantin jusqu’en 1204 (Paris, 1951), 143ff.; Dion. A. Zakythinos, Le 
Despotat grec de Movée, II (Athens, 1953), 295ff. Of the numerous monasteries located on the islands, 
Beck’s list includes only three, the famous monastery of John the Theologian on Patmos, and two 
located in Cyprus. No monastery in pre-Venetian Crete and Epirus is mentioned and there is no refer- 
ence to Skripou and Sagmata in Boetia. On Cretan monasteries, see St. Xanthoudides, ‘H “Evetoxpatia 
év Korit1 Kal of ard tTév ‘Everdsv "Ayédves té5v Kontév (Athens, 1939), 8-9. For a general reference to 
Epirote monasteries, see G. L. Tafel and G.M. Thomas, Urkunden zur dlteren Handels- und Staats- 
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of R. P. B. Menthon, who says that the number of monasteries which at one 
time or another had been built on, or around, Mt. Olympus in Bithynia num- 
bered no less than 100.4 

Generally speaking, the Byzantines founded their monasteries on mountains 
or on ground difficult of access. So it was that with the loss of the eastern prov- 
inces in the seventh century, the rugged terrain of Cappadocia, the mountains 
of Auxentios, Olympus, Sigriane, Galesion, and Latros—all located on the 
western coastal regions of Asia Minor—became great monastic centers. Both 
Olympus and Latros early came to be known as the holy mountains.° In Europe 
the great monastic center, beginning with the second half of the tenth century, 
was, of course, Mt. Athos,® but other high places such as Ganos’ on the Propon- 
tis coast of Thrace, Papikion,® near the present Komotini in western Thrace, 
Cithaeron in Attica,® and finally, beginning with the fourteenth century, the 
Meteora in Thessaly, were also important centers. 

But monasteries were founded in cities, too. It may be said, indeed, that 
Constantinople was the greatest monastic center of the Empire. R. Janin has 
identified 325 monasteries (including nunneries) which, at one time or another 
in the course of the Empire, were located in the Byzantine capital and its Euro- 
pean suburbs.!! The monastic establishments located in Thessalonica and its 
immediate surroundings no doubt numbered more than the twenty-four which 
have been identified.!2 Monasteries existed in other cities as, for instance, Amori- 


geschichte der Republik Venedig, I (Vienna, 1856), 470ff., 490f. On the church and monastery in Skripou, 
see M. Sotiriou, “‘O vads ths EKpitrots Botwrias,’’ "Apyatodoyixt) "Epnuepts (1931), 119-57. For a good 
illustration of the church, see M. Chatzidakis, A.Tassos, and Ph. Zachariou, Byzantine Monuments in 
Attica and Boeotia (Athens, 1956), pl.1. On Sagmata: A. H. S. Megaw, ‘‘The Chronology of some 
Middle-Byzantine Churches in Athens,’’ Annual of the British School at Athens, 32 (1931-32), 95. 

4 Une terre de légendes. L’Olympe de Bithynie. Ses saints, ses couvents, ses sites (Paris, 1935), 8-9. 

5 On Mt. Olympus as a monastic center, Menthon’s work (note 4) remains fundamental. On Latros 
as a holy mountain, see Ahrweiler, op. cit., 91 and note 123. See also P. L. Bokotopoulos, ‘‘Acrpos,’’ 
*Erretnpls ‘Etaipeias Bulavtivé’y Strovbdv, 35 (1966-67), 69-106. 

6 The literature on Mt. Athos is very extensive. For a sound general survey with references to the 
basic bibliography, see E. Amand de Mendieta, La presqu’ile des Caloyers. Le Mont-Athos (Bruges, 
1955). For the latest detailed study on Mt. Athos, see John P. Mamalakes, To “Ayiov “Opos (“A@ws) 516 
Mécou té&v Aldvev (Thessalonike, 1971). This publication has just reached me and I have not there- 
fore had the time to examine it with care, but at first glance it appears to be a very solid work. 
For a collection of documents relating to it as a monastic center, that by Ph. Meyer is still basic: 
Die Haupturkunden fir die Geschichte dey Athoskloster (Leipzig, 1894). 

7 On Ganos, see Laurent, op. cit., 152. 

8 Ibid., 159. 

® Chr. A. Papadopoulos, ‘‘‘O éc105 MeAétios 6 véos,”” Oeodoyia, 13 (1935). 

10 For a general account on the Meteora, one may consult D. M. Nicol, Meteora. The Rock Monaster- 
ies of Thessaly (London, 1963). 

1 La géographie ecclésiastique de l’Empire byzantin. Premiére partie. Le siége de Constantinople et le 
patriarcat oecuménique. III. Les églises et les monastéres (Paris, 1953), p. 4 for the figure 325, but all 
monasteries of Constantinople whose existence could be established are treated in the book. On the 
monks in Constantinople about 451, see now G. Dagron, ‘‘Les moines et la ville. Le monachisme a 
Constantinople jusqu’au Concile de Chalcedon (451),’’ Travaux et mémotres, 4 (1970), 229 ff. 

12 John Cameniates, De excidio Thessalonicensi (Bonn, 1838), 494. Cf. P.N. Papageorgiou, ‘“’ExSpoyt) 
els thy BaotiKhy Kal tratpiapyikiy pouty tis aylas “Avaotacias tijs Mappoxodoutpias ...,"" Byzanti- 
nische Zeitschrift, 7 (1898), 59; O. Tafrali, Topographie de Thessalonique (Paris, 1913), 192-202; idem, 
Thessalonique au quatorziéme siécle (Paris, 1913), 99-101; M. Th. Lascaris, ‘‘Naol kal povai Gecoarovikns 
tO 1405 eis 1d S501TropiKdv TOU éx ZyoAEvoK *lyveriou,’” Tépos Kaovotavrivou "AppevotrovAou err Ti &€a- 
KooieTn pS: Tis ‘E€aBiBAou attot (1345-1945) (= *Emotnuovixh ’Emretnpis, 6 (Thessaloniki, 1952), 
319-27. 
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on, where Father Laurent is tempted to locate a monastery dedicated to the 
forty-two martyrs of Amorion, whose existence became known to him through 
a seal which he has recently published.* That Amorion was indeed a monas- 
tic center of some significance is indicated by other sources. Michael Syrus, 
in relating the capture of Amorion by the Arabs in 838, writes: ‘““The monas- 
teries and nunneries were so numerous that more than a thousand virgins, not 
to speak of those who were massacred, were led away into captivity.’’ Trebi- 
zond was another center and later, during the period of the Palaeologi, Mistra, 
the capital of the despotate of Morea, also became a center of monastic estab- 
lishments.® 

Roughly 700 monasteries are involved in the lists and estimates to which 
references have been made. This number as a total is not really very important, 
for it represents only a fraction of the monastic establishments which at one 
time or another existed in the Byzantine Empire. What is important is that 
there are approximately 700 Byzantine monasteries (really fewer, because 
Menthon’s estimate of the Mt. Olympus monasteries includes only a few about 
which some information can be given) whose history is somewhat known to us, 
and, as a consequence, it is possible to form some idea concerning the ups and 
downs of Byzantine monastic establishments. 

The number of these establishments varied from century to century. An 
analysis of Janin’s list reveals ninety-two monasteries known to have existed 
in the capital in the sixth century. No documentation past that century exists 
for seventy of these monasteries. Of the remaining twenty-two, one is said to 
have existed until the beginning of the eighth century;!§ six are attested to 
have been destroyed by Constantine V;!” the documentation for three others 
does not go beyond the beginning of the seventh century; one is not referred 
to after the sixth century until its reconstruction by Saint Luke the Stylite in 
the tenth century ;!® five are said to have continued into the tenth century; 
there is a reference to one as still existing in 1025 ;?! one is still found to exist at 
the beginning of the thirteenth century ;?? and four endure into the fourteenth 
century.” In only a few cases, however, is the documentation such as to remove 
all doubts that these monasteries had a continous existence to the date of the 
last reference to them. As for new foundations erected in the course of the 
seventh and eighth centuries, there are only two in Janin’s list. One of the two 
may have been founded earlier, but the first certain reference to its existence 


18 Laurent, op. cit. (supra, note 3), 197-98. 

“4 Michael Syrus, Chronique de Michel le Syrien, Patriarche Jacobite d’ Antioche (1166-1199), ed. and 
trans. J.-B. Chabot, 3 (Paris, 1905), 100. 

** On the monasteries of Mistra, see Zakythinos, op. cit.(supra, note 3), 296ff. 

16 Janin, op. cit. (supra, note 11), 15ff. 

1” Tbid., 9, 86ff., 103f., 285, 335, 446. 

18 Tbid., 395, 462, 344. 

19 Thid., 65. 

20 [bid., 59, 283, 293, 335. 

21 [bid., 460. 

22 [bid., 281. 

23 Tbid., 100, 201, 233, 326. 
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dates it as of 695;*4 the other is said to have been founded by the wife of 
Leo III.2° Beck’s list reveals a similar pattern among monasteries located in 
the provinces. 

The inference that may be drawn from this information is that a decline in the 
number of monastic establishments began sometime in the seventh century and 
continued into the eighth. The meagerness of the sources for this entire period 
may prompt the question whether the decline is more apparent than real. The 
answer is that it may, indeed, be only apparent for the seventh and the 
early part of the eighth century, if the matter is restricted to the territories 
left under the jurisdiction of the Empire following the events of the seventh 
century; but that it is real as it pertains to the second half of the eighth century, 
certainly up to 775. This is the period when the throne was occupied by Constan- 
tine V, the only Byzantine sovereign who tried to effect nothing less than the 
eradication of monasticism from the Empire.?6 He cajoled and persecuted, 
promising rewards to monks who would abandon the monastic garb and sub- 
jecting the others to every kind of humiliation. Monks holding nuns by the 
hand were paraded in the Hippodrome; many were forced to marry; many more 
were sent into exile; some were even put to death. Monasteries were destroyed 
or sold or were transformed for other uses. Books relating to the monastic life 
were burned.?’ The chroniclers stress especially the measures against monks and 
nuns taken by the governor of the Thracesion theme, as a result of which nota 
single one is said to have survived in that province.* 

The antimonastic measures of Constantine V were related, of course, to his 
iconoclastic policy, for the monks had proven the most obdurate opponents of 
that policy. It is probable, however, that other factors of a demographic 
nature contributed to his consideration. It is generally agreed that begin- 
ning with 541 the Byzantine Empire entered into a demographic crisis which 
lasted over two centuries.2° The crisis was particularly acute during the reign 
of Constantine V. That Constantine was aware of this crisis is shown by the 
fact that he tried to do something about it. He settled thousands of Slavs 
(according to one chronicle, 208,000) in Asia Minor and thousands of Syrians 
and Armenians, seized by the raiding of regions under Moslem rule, in Thrace.” 
Thousands of his own subjects, moreover, made chastity a cardinal principle of 
their own lives as well as an ideal to propagate, obviously a serious matter in 
its demographic implications. It is not unreasonable to suppose, therefore, that 


24 Tbid., 511. 

25 Ibid., 486. On page 471 there is a reference to a monastery which existed in 729, but nothing more 
is said about it. 

26 J. Pargoire, L’église byzantine de 527 a 847 (Paris, 1923), 308. 

27 Theophanes, Chronographia, ed.C.de Boor, I (Leipzig, 1883), 442-43; Nicephorus, Opuscula 
historica, ed. C. de Boor (Leipzig, 1880), 71-72, 74; Cedrenus—Scylitzes, Historiarum compendium, II 
(Bonn, 1839), 14-15. 

28 Theophanes, ibid., 445-46; Cedrenus—Scylitzes, IT, 15-16. See further: Alfred Lombard, Con- 
stantin V, empereur des Romains (740-775) (Paris, 1902), 149-69. 

29 Peter Charanis, ‘‘Observations on the Demography of the Byzantine Empire,’’ Proceedings of the 
XIIIth International Congress of Byzantine Studies (Oxford, 1967), 445ff. 

30 Tbid., 456, 457. 
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this matter helped to turn Constantine’s hostility against the monks—a hostility 
first aroused by their obdurate opposition to his iconoclastic policy—into a 
determination to eradicate monasticism itself. 

Constantine failed. No sooner had he died than the monastic establishments 
began to flourish as never before, ushering in what a scholar has called the 
golden age of Byzantine monasticism.*! For the period from about 780 to 1200 
there are references in Janin’s list to 159 monasteries located in Constantinople 
and its European suburbs. Seventy-five of these monasteries had come into 
existence in the course of the ninth century and in the last years of the eighth; 
twenty-six, forty-three, and fifteen more appear in the tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth centuries respectively. Meanwhile, twenty-eight have disappeared from 
the sources by the end of the ninth century, twenty-nine by the end of the 
tenth, and twenty-four more by the end of the eleventh. The number of monas- 
teries which can be definitely attested to in Constantinople for each of the cen- 
turles in question stands at seventy-five for the ninth century, seventy-three 
for the tenth, eighty-seven for the eleventh, and seventy-eight for the twelfth. 

Several conclusions can be drawn from these figures. They show first that 
sometime close to the year 780 there began a period of feverish activity in the 
founding of monasteries; that it was particularly intense during the ninth cen- 
tury but continued into the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth centuries. The figures 
show further that individual monastic establishments often did not last. Finally, 
they indicate that fewer monasteries were founded in the tenth century than in 
either the ninth or the eleventh. 

This third point is precisely what would be expected on the basis of other 
sources. The legislation of Nicephorus II Phocas prohibiting new monastic 
establishments, later repeated in somewhat different terms by Basil II, obvi- 
ously had some effect,32 as indicated by these numbers. It by no means follows, 
of course, that all of the monasteries which dropped out of the sources actually 
ceased to exist. Nevertheless, it is not unreasonable to assume that at least some 
of them did, especially if the total number of disappearances is substantial. 
Furthermore, that individual monastic establishments did indeed cease to 
exist is attested to by the very text of the legislation of Nicephorus II Phocas, 
which speaks of many monasteries in decay.** Additional evidence is supplied 
by various references to individual monasteries which became deserted. 

One such monastery was that of the Thessalonians located on Mt. Athos. 
A document dated 1169 says of it that “it was formerly well peopled,” but 
that it no longer existed, “‘its walls and habitations having fallen into ruins.”’ 
This was the monastery which in 1169 was granted to Russian monks es- 
tablished since 1142 in another Athonian monastery called Xylourgou. These 
monks repeopled the abandoned Thessalonian monastery, dedicated it to St. 


*! 'V. Laurent, La vie merveilleuse de Saint Pierve d’Atroa (f 837), Subsidia Hagiographica, 29 (Brus- 
sels, 1956), 35. 

*2 On these legislations, see Charanis, ‘“The Monastic Properties and the State in the Byzantine 
Empire,’’ Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 4 (1948), 56f., 63f. 

33 Thid., 56f. 
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Panteleimon, and made it the center of their operations. The enterprise endured ; 
it is the well-known Roussikon which still exists on Mt. Athos.* 

Incursions by enemies, lack of adequate resources (or their despoilation by 
laymen put in charge of their management), and the attraction of other monas- 
teries were the principal reasons why monasteries were abandoned. The move- 
ment of monks from one monastery to another was a comparatively easy matter 
in the Byzantine Empire, despite numerous regulations—renewed and empha- 
sized from time to time—designed to make such movement difficult.®° Unlike 
the West, Byzantium had no monastic orders. 

The first conclusion drawn from our figures—that at about 780 the founding 
of monasteries began at a zealous pace, that it intensified especially in the 
ninth century, and that it continued throughout the tenth, eleventh, and into 
the twelfth century—is indisputable. It finds confirmation in the list of pro- 
vincial monasteries compiled by Beck and in references to important persons 
who are said to have founded new monasteries. A perusal, for instance, of 
Cedrenus-Skylitzes and other chroniclers reveals no less than eighteen such 
founders—nine who lived in the ninth century,*6 five who lived in the tenth,°*? 
and four who lived in the eleventh.*§ Included in these figures are nine sover- 
eigns: Irene, Michael I, Theophilus, Basil I, Leo VI, Romanus I Lecapenus, 
Romanus III Argyrus, Michael IV, and Constantine Monomachus.*” The list is 
incomplete and does not include founders known from other sources as, for 
instance, the monastic typica. 

Monasteries, of course, continued to be founded after the twelfth century 
and on down to the end of the Empire, while many of the old ones remained 
in existence. There was, indeed, a veritable revival of monastic establishments 
in western Asia Minor under the Lascarids.” Five of the monasteries of Mt. 
Athos were founded in the fourteenth century.*! In Thessalonica, at least eigh- 
teen monasteries still existed in the fourteenth century. One of them, the Nea 
Moni, was founded sometime between 1350 and 1374.42 Just before Constan- 
tinople fell in 1453 there were at least eighteen monasteries still standing in the 
city.48 To this later period belong, of course, the monasteries built in Mistra and 
on the Meteora in Thessaly, and, although these were fewer in number than 
had been the case earlier, their relative numerical significance was just as great, 
if not greater, because the territorial extent of the Empire had been very much 


34 On all this, see A. Soloviev, ‘‘Histoire du monastére russe au Mont-Athos,’”’ Byzantion, 8 (1933), 
213-38. 

35 On this, see E. Herman, ‘‘La ‘stabilitas loci’ nel Monachismo Bizantino,”’ Orientalia Christiana 
Periodica, 21 (1955), 115-42. 

36 Cedrenus—Scylitzes, op. cit. (supra, note 27), II, 108; II, 118-19; II, 241; II, 269; II, 31. Theo- 
phanes, op. cit. (supra, note 27), I, 478; I, 494; I, 481. 

87 Cedrenus-Scylitzes, op. cit., II, 275; II, 263; II, 265. Theophanes Continuatus (Bonn, 1838), 365, 366. 

38 Cedrenus—Scylitzes, op. cit., II, 488; II, 497; II, 513; II, 593. 

8 Theophanes, op. cit., I, 478; I, 494; Cedrenus—Scylitzes, op. cit., II, 31; II, 108; II, 241; II, 313; 
II, 497; II, 513; II, 593. TheophanesContinuatus, op. cit., 365. What Theophilus had founded was ahome 
for the aged, but the foundation was transformed into a monastery. 

40 Ahrweiler, op. cit. (supra, note 3), 91ff. 

41 Amand de Mendieta, op. cit. (supra, note 6), 32{.; cf. Beck, op. cit. (supra, note 2), 220f. 

2 Tafrali, Thessalonique au quatorziéme siécle, 99ff.; cf. Lascaris, op. cit. (supra, note 12), 319 ff. 

%3 Janin, op. cit. (supra, note 11), 4. 
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reduced. At the same time, there was a serious decline in the population and 
economic resources of the Empire. It is this decline which explains why so 
many monasteries located in Constantinople seem to have disappeared. 

Meanwhile, the mentality which for centuries had nurtured monasticism 
and was in turn nurtured by it continued to prevail. From the death of Con- 
stantine V in 775 to the end of the Empire, no significant change took place in 
that sphere. New issues of a spiritual nature or of ecclesiastical jurisdiction— 
particularly the question of union with Rome—in which the monks were in- 
volved did indeed appear, and the effects of these issues on the political life and 
internal peace of the Empire were very serious, but this only confirms what has 
just been said about the changelessness of the reciprocal relationship between 
the general mentality and monasticism throughout this period. 

To the question of how many monks may have existed in the Byzantine 
Empire at any one period after the sixth century no final or definite answer 
can be given. There are, however, some figures with which to work. It is said 
that the monastery of Photeneidos on Mt. Olympus numbered one hundred and 
eighty monks at the time of Theodore Studite.“ Another monastery located 
not far from Photeneidos housed more than two hundred monks.* Saccudion, 
also a Bithynian monastery, was founded by Plato, the uncle of Theodore the 
Studite, and almost from the very beginning attracted to its doors more than 
one hundred monks.** Studium, at the time Theodore became its abbot (799), 
housed only twelve monks.” Under his direction it is said the number in- 
creased to one thousand.* The accuracy of the latter figure has been questioned 
by a modern scholar on the grounds that it cannot be reconciled with the fairly 
modest dimensions of the monastery’s church. He suggests the possibility of 
an error on the part of the biographer of Theodore, who is the source for this 
figure, or, what is more likely, that the number includes, besides the monks of 
Studium itself, those of other monasteries more or less under the jurisdiction 
of Studium.*® These are large numbers, but they are not characteristic of the 
Byzantine monastic establishment in general, as is shown by the examples 
given below. 

A monastery for women located in Lycia at the beginning of the seventh 
century housed forty nuns. Balentia in Lydia, an establishment founded 
by Peter of Atroa, had no more than fifteen monks.®! Polychronion, a monas- 
tery located in the environs of Mt. Olympus, contained about seventy monks 
when Methodius, the brother of Cyril, was its abbot.52 When Athanasius found- 
ed Lavra on Mt. Athos in 963, it was stipulated that it should have eighty 


“4 Beck, op. cit. (supra, note 2), 209. 
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46 Thid., 162. 
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48 Thid., 148. 
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monks. By the reign of Constantine Monomachus in the eleventh century, the 
population of Lavra had increased from one hundred to seven hundred, 
though the latter figure might include the inmates of the metociia under Lavra’s 
jurisdiction. In 1083, the Athonian monastery of Xenophon, which was founded 
about 1010, housed fifty-five monks, a relatively large number, according to 
a modern scholar.5> The monastery which the historian Michael Attaliates found- 
ed in Constantinople in 1078 was intended to have seven monks, but because 
of the difficulties of the times he was able to recruit only five. He provided, 
however, that this number might in the future be increased in proportion to 
any increase in the resources of the monastery.*® Irene Ducas, wife of the 
Emperor Alexius, fixed at twenty-four the number of nuns for the nunnery 
which she founded sometime before 1118. In the event that the resources of 
the institution increased, the number of nuns might be raised to a maximum 
of forty. At the same time Irene put under the jurisdiction of her nunnery 
a much smaller establishment, with a complement of four nuns.” The monas- 
tery of the Pantocrator, according to the ¢yfzkon issued in 1136 by its founder, 
the Emperor John II Comnenus, was to house a maximum of eighty monks. 
Also under its jurisdiction were six other monasteries, two of which were to be 
inhabited by eighteen monks each, two by six each, one by sixteen, and the last 
by twelve.58 The number of monks to be housed by the monastery of the 
Kosmosotira, founded about 1152 near Aenos by the Sebastocrator Isaac, the 
brother of John II, was not to exceed seventy-four.*? The monastery of St. 
Mamas, reconstructed about 1147 after it had been allowed to fall into ruins by 
the charistikarii to whom it had been granted from time to time, was to have 
twenty monks.® The number of monks of the Elegmon, an old monastery lo- 
cated in the diocese of Nicaea which was reconstructed about 1162, was fixed at 
twenty.®! The Emperor Michael VIII Palaeologus reconstructed two monasteries: 
St. Demetrius in the capital and that of the Archangel Michael on Mt. Auxen- 
tios. The number of monks to be housed by the first was fixed at thirty-six ;® 
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those to be housed by the second were not to exceed forty. Placed under the 
jurisdiction of St. Demetrius were eighteen other monasteries in Constanti- 
nople, Bithynia, and Thrace. The number of the inmates of each was likewise 
fixed, totalling, according to my calculations, one hundred and fifteen monks, 
though the total given by the document is higher.* The Athonian monastery of 
Zographou is said to have had twenty-six monks during the reign of Michael 
VIII.® Two nunneries, one founded by Michael’s wife, the other by his niece, 
were restricted in the number of nuns they could have, the first to fifty, the 
second to thirty.*’ The Nea Moni of Thessalonica, founded sometime before 
1376, was restricted to nineteen inmates.® Finally, and this takes us back to the 
eleventh century, St. George, a monastery established in Thebes by Meletios 
the Younger (who was a Cappadocian native and, like many other ascetics, 
achieved sanctity) had twelve monks when Meletios left it. Symbolon, a mo- 
nastic establishment on Mt. Cithaeron in Attica, to which Meletios moved and 
which he subsequently enlarged, housed during his regime one hundred monks.” 
In addition to enlarging Symbolon, Meletios built in the same general region a 
number of smaller monasteries—twenty-two, according to one of his biogra- 
phers, twenty-four, according to another—each housing from eight to twelve 
monks.’ 

What inferences may be drawn from these figures is a matter for speculation. 
It may be meaningful, however, to determine an average number of monks for 
each of the monasteries in the three groups of the Mt. Cithaeron, the Panto- 
crator, and the St. Demetrius, giving averages of sixteen, twenty-two, and 
eight, respectively. However, from an average involving all the monasteries 
for which we have figures it is difficult to derive any meaning at all, both because 
the monasteries in question spanned several centuries, and because they were 
not stable in the number of their inmates. When Studium came under the 
direction of Theodore, it had no more than twelve monks.?2 Were the monks 
who soon raised this figure to one thousand new initiates, or were they inmates 
from other houses? The indications are that many of them were or had been 
inmates of other houses.” Certainly many of the monks of Saccudion, numbering, 
as has already been said, over one hundred, must have followed their leader to 
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Constantinople. About 977 the monastery of St. Mamas was virtually unin- 
habited, but under the direction of Symeon, known as the New Theologian, 
who became its abbot, the number of its inmates was increased to well over 
thirty.” By 1147 it had again fallen into desuetude, with only two remaining 
monks, who, since their monastery had fallen into ruins, wandered from place 
to place.’® In less than a century after Lavra had been founded its complement 
of monks had reached seven hundred, though at one time it had been only one 
hundred.”* This increase may have been due to the acquisition by Lavra of 
Kellia as well as of lesser monasteries. In 1334 the Athonian monastery of Kout- 
loumousion had thirty monks and apparently was still growing. Some years 
earlier it had only twelve.” 

If a curve were drawn on the basis of our first set of figures, those monaster- 
ies that would be out of line would be the three Bithynian monasteries, and 
Studium, Lavra, and Symbolon on Mt. Cithaeron. Symbolon presents no prob- 
lem, because the number of its inmates lends itself to the computation of an 
average. Lavra and Studium may be explained in the manner we have sugges- 
ted above. As for the three Bithynian monasteries, the large numbers of their 
inmates might have been a late development, the result of the return to Bithy- 
nia of numerous monks who had been dispersed during the iconoclastic perse- 
cutions. In any case, if we are right in suggesting that Studium grew at the 
expense of other monasteries, then the number of inmates of these others must 
necessarily have declined. This must certainly have been the case with Saccu- 
dion, and there is no reason to suppose that it may not have been so with the 
other two Bithynian monasteries. 

Putting aside the monastic establishments that supported one hundred or 
more monks, there remain roughly ninety-four monasteries about the number 
of whose inmates something is known: one had eighty monks; one, seventy- 
four; one, fifty-five; one, fifty; two, forty; one, thirty-six; two, thirty; two, 
between thirty and twenty; and the rest under twenty. The inference that 
may be drawn from these figures is that the vast majority of the Byzantine 
establishments housed between ten and twenty monks. This inference finds 
confirmation in the actual averages which we have been able to compute for 
three groups of monasteries—the one centering around Symbolon in Attica, 
the Pantocrator group, and the St. Demetrius group. 

What follows is speculative, but may approach actuality. It has been said on 
good authority that some few years before the fall of Constantinople, in 1453, 
there still stood in the Byzantine capital eighteen monasteries.”* These were 
famous monasteries, especially noted by travellers. Nothing is known, I believe, 
about the number of monks which each housed at this time. It would be no 
exaggeration to suppose, however, that they may have housed, on the average, 
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aS many as thirty each. This figure is, to be sure, out of line with what 
we have suggested for the vast majority of Byzantine monasteries, but these 
eighteen were particularly important ones, and, in any case, it is not incon- 
sistent with the minimum figure suggested by Janin.” If this figure were 
accepted, there would have been a total of five hundred and forty monks in 
the eighteen monasteries, by no means an impossible number. In a city whose 
population at the time was about fifty thousand, the existence of five hun- 
dred and forty monks would produce a ratio of slightly more than one monk 
per one hundred inhabitants, a proportion which seems to have obtained also 
in Thessalonica toward the end of the fourteenth century.®! 

In the course of the centuries the Byzantine Empire underwent many chang- 
es—in territorial extent, size of population, economic power, and adminis- 
trative machinery. But throughout these centuries its world view, its general 
intellectual style, sustained no fundamental change. This was particularly true, 
as has already been stated, of its attitude toward monastic life. It is not un- 
reasonable to suppose, therefore, that the ratio of monks to the general popu- 
lation remained more or less the same throughout the centuries. 

The population of the Empire at any one period of its existence is not known, 
and, given the nature of the sources, it is not likely ever to be known. For about 
the year 1000, E. Stein has estimated a population of approximately 20,000,000; 
another scholar has put it at 15,000,000.82 For reasons which have been ex- 
plained elsewhere,® the latter figure is probably too low, but we may use it as a 
conservative representation of reality. Applying to this figure the ratio of monks 
to the general population of Constantinople on the eve of its fall, we may say 
that in the year 1000 there were in the Byzantine Empire slightly more than 
150,000 monks and over 7,000 monastic establishments. This estimate may be 
too low. Nicephorus II Phocas, in his famous novel prohibiting new monastic 
establishments, speaks of myriades of monasteries already in existence, and 
Basil II, in his, conveys the idea that in many of the villages located in every 
theme of the Empire there existed establishments which could be called monas- 
teries.&* And, for purposes of comparison, the situation which obtained in Crete 
in 1632 may be cited. In that year there were 376 monasteries and 4,000 monks 
in Crete, whose total population then was 200,000.85 These figures yield an 
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average of slightly less than eleven monks per monastery and a ratio of two 
monks per one hundred inhabitants. The vast majority of the Byzantine monks 
fell, generally speaking, within the age group of twenty-five to forty-five; 
from any point of view the most productive period of life. 

His aggregate number, some degree of organization, occasional articulate 
leadership, a philosophy which emphasized simplicity, kindness, love—these 
were the factors which made the monk an influential element in Byzantine 
society.86 But it was another, mystical quality that gave him special status 
and formed his image. By the condition of his life he had come very close to 
the Lord; had, so to speak, touched His garments, and thereby absorbed certain 
powers which the Lord possessed and which He alone could transmit. The 
monk’s prayers thus became much more effective than the prayers of ordinary 
folk, and the effectiveness of a monk’s prayers was often the principal reason 
why many laymen founded new monasteries or endowed old ones. In every 
monastic typikon there is the important provision that the monks of the house 
should pray on behalf of the founder and intercede in favor of his soul when he 
is dead. And, since the effectiveness of that prayer depended on the way of 
life of the monk, his life was carefully regulated so that there would be no 
deviations from the commandments of the Lord, the strict observance of which 
brought the monk very close to the Lord. Legends circulated that monks had 
the power to heal the diseased, even to restore life to the dead, to drive evil 
spirits from one’s soul, and to prophesy about one’s future.™ 

This matter of prophecies at times even affected politics. Everyone knows 
the story of the ascetic of Philomelion and the visit to him by Bardanes, the 
powerful general of Nicephorus I, who contemplated the overthrow of his mas- 
ter. Bardanes, accompanied by three associates—a man by the name of Leo, 
another, Michael, and a third, Thomas—visited the hermit and inquired of him 
whether his projected attempt to seize the throne would succeed. The hermit’s 
response was at first rather obscure, but when he saw Bardanes’ companions he 
became specific: ‘‘The first and second of these men,”’ he said, ‘‘will possess the 
empire, but thou shalt not. As for the third, he will be merely proclaimed, but 
will not prosper and will have a bad end.”’ Bardanes failed, but Leo eventually 
became emperor, as did Michael also. The third, Thomas, better known as 
Thomas the Slavonian, was proclaimed emperor and even crowned, but after 
a long and vigorous attempt in the end failed actually to seize the throne.™ 
In the form in which it has been transmitted, the prediction was no doubt, to 
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use the expression of J. B. Bury,® post eventum, but it is not at all unlikely that 
it may have been based on a prophecy actually made to one of the persons 
involved. Well known also is the story of the encounter in Patras between Basil 
the Macedonian and the wealthy lady Danelis, an encounter which gave to 
Basil the economic foundation for his future. Basil had entered the cathedral 
church of St. Andrew and while there was greeted by a monk who showed him 
unusual honor. The widow Danelis heard about the episode and asked the 
monk why it was that he had acted thus toward a stranger, and an unworthy 
one to boot, whereas at no time had he ever distinguished by any special act 
herself, her son, or her grandson. ‘“‘It was not a chance fellow that I saw,’’ the 
monk replied, “but the future emperor of the Romans annointed by Christ.’’® 
But one can never know with certainty the inner motives of men. Danelis was 
a widow, and the unusual care, gifts, and honors which, immediately after this 
episode, she bestowed on Basil may require another explanation; the prophecy 
was perhaps an invention designed to cover something else. Nevertheless, the 
point is that prophecies were very common, that they influenced people, and 
that the prophets were almost always monks. 

In his memoirs Michael Psellos refers to those who have scorned the world 
in order to lead a life of meditation as the “true philosophers.’’®! The reference 
is, of course, to monks, but not to monks who claimed to have the power to fore- 
tell the future or to alter the course of nature and thus to influence people as 
they wished. He has nothing but contempt for such men. ‘‘These men,” he 
writes elsewhere in the same work, ‘“‘model themselves on the Divine... Some 
of them utter prophecies with the assurance of an oracle, solemnly declaring the 
will of God. Others profess to change natural laws, cancelling some altogether 
and extending the scope of others; they claim to make immortal the dissoluble 
human body and to arrest the natural changes which affect it... I know their 
kind and I have often seen them. Well, these were the men who led the empress 
(Theodora) astray, telling her she would live forever, and through their deceit 
she very nearly came to grief herself and brought ruin on the whole Empire as 
well.’ Anna Comnena, in a somewhat different context, expresses much the 
same view.*? Anna is speaking of her father, but her words would apply to 
anyone, including monks. She writes: ‘“The Emperor was unable to say to the 
paralytic, ‘Rise up and walk!’ or to bid the blind to see, and him who had not 
feet to walk. This was only in the power of the Only Begotten Son, who 
for our sakes became man and lived this life here below for the sake of men.”’ 
Anyone who claimed to do the things that only the Lord could do was ob- 
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viously a fake, and Anna knew too much medicine to believe otherwise. In this 
context, however, in fairness to the Byzantine monk, it should be said that he 
did not neglect the remedies that medicine had to offer, that the monastery 
was often the only place where a peasant could go to receive, besides the bless- 
ings of the monk, practical medical advice for the treatment of his ailments.” 

‘Nothing was more democratic,’’ a modern scholar has written, “than the 
recruitment of monasteries. Coarse peasants rubbed shoulders with the greatest 
lords.’’*> The statement can be illustrated by specific source references. Here, 
the Lives of saints are of the greatest usefulness, although their accuracy is not 
always unquestionable. Ioannikes, a monk of some prominence during the first 
half of the ninth century, was a peasant by origin who, from the age of seven 
to about nineteen, when he entered the army, earned his living by tending 
hogs.9® Peter of Atroa was most probably of similar origins.” Peasant, too, 
were the origins of Paul of Latmos and his brother, the monk Basil.°® Euphy- 
mius the Younger came from a family of soldier-peasants,*® and the parents of 
Neophytus of Cyprus were farmers.1 The vast majority, if not all, of those who 
came to Meletios the Younger on Mt. Cithaeron were certainly peasants. Lam- 
pros is of the opinion that most were brigands;!! his opinion has been disputed 
by another Greek scholar, or rather ecclesiastic, but there is really no evidence 
one way or the other.!2 Brigands did often become monks.! Peasants them- 
selves, according to the novel of Basil II prohibiting new foundations, were 
often founders of small monastic establishments which were usually absorbed 
by the larger ones.1% 

Saints’ Lives are laudatory in character, and usually tend to give their heroes 
a noble origin. There is no reason to doubt, however, the noble origin of Plato 
and his nephew Theodore, the famous Studite,!° or that Theophanes, the 
chronicler, was of good family. When Alexius Musele, under the Emperor 
Theophilus, decided to become a monk, he bore the title Ceasar.” Some years 
earlier, during the reign of Michael II, another high officer of administration 
chose to abandon the world and embrace monasticism; he is known in hagio- 
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graphy as Saint Anthony the Young. The father of Ignatius had been an em- 
peror.!® Michael Maleinos, the uncle of Nicephorus Phocas, belonged to the 
aristocracy.! Athanasius, the founder of Lavra on Mt. Athos, came from a 
rich family from the Pontus."4! Nicephorus himself was expected to embrace 
monasticism, and the quite different direction in which the course of events led 
him proved very painful to his ascetic friends, particularly Athanasius.4!? Saint 
Luke, the New Stylite, one of the more famous ascetics of the tenth century, 
is said also to have been of wealthy origin.'4* The parents of Symeon, the New 
Theologian, were very well-to-do, possessing a library of their own. Symeon’s 
uncle was an influential figure in the imperial court and was eager to launch his 
youthful nephew into a career of administration, but the young man’s thoughts 
ran in a different direction.' 

These men, and others who might have been cited, embraced the monastic 
life on their own volition. There were others high up the social ladder who were 
forced to do so, in the vast majority of cases for political reasons. These persons 
were usually unsuccessful rebels, or suspected of contemplating some plot, or 
perhaps the subject of a prophecy that they would reach the throne. Rather 
than being put to death, such people were relegated to a monastery, there to 
pass the rest of their lives in peace and tranquillity. The list, too long for 
detailed analysis—and such an analysis is not necessary—! includes twelve 
former emperors!!® and a number of imperial princesses,!” the latter no doubt 
forced to take the vows for dynastic reasons. Interdynastic marriages, at least 
in the middle Byzantine period, were very rare.1!8 If imperial princesses were 
to be allowed to marry, they would have had to marry Byzantine potentates, 
which was too dangerous for the ruling monarch. Virtually all the former em- 
perors who were confined to a monastery accepted their new fate with equa- 
nimity. Three of them, Michael IV, Isaac I Comnenus, and John VI Canta- 
cuzenus, may actually have wished it. It was illness, of course, that pushed 
Michael IV out of the throne and sent him to a monastery. About his pre- 
dilection for the monastic life, however, there is little doubt. Throughout his 
reign he had shown special regard for the genuine monks, the ones Psellos calls 
philosophers. ‘““What land and sea,’ Psellos writes, ‘‘did he not thoroughly 
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search, what clefts in the rocks, what secret holes in the earth, that he might 
bring to the light of day one who was hidden there? Once he had found them, 
he would carry them off to his palace. And then what honor did he not pay them, 
washing their dust-covered feet, even putting his arms about them and gladly 
embracing their bodies, secretly clothing himself in their rags and making them 
lie down on his imperial bed, while he cast himself down on some humble couch, 
with a hard stone for a pillow.’’4° Illness, too, was the initial factor which even- 
tually led Isaac Comnenus to abandon the throne and then to enter a monastery. 
Once he became a monk, he conducted himself with all humility, performing 
various menial chores, including that of a doorman.!” In the case of John Can- 
tacuzenus, it was not illness but frustration, a realization perhaps of the havoc 
he had wrought in his efforts to put himself on the throne, that led him to aban- 
don the imperial seat in favor of monasticism.!*! It was during his long life as a 
monk that Cantacuzenus composed his Memozres and other writings. Michael 
VII, when forced from the throne, embraced monasticism and subsequently 
became bishop of Ephesus. Eventually, however, he abandoned his see and 
returned to the monastery, where he worked the fields with his own hands.!”? 

It is, of course, a familiar fact that the Byzantine Empire, in its ethnic com- 
position, was not purely Greek; that it included within its borders a number 
of other peoples. This fact was reflected in the monastic population of the Em- 
pire. The various national monasteries which were early established in Con- 
stantinople disappeared with the loss of Egypt and Syria.!3 Later, other monas- 
teries of a more or less national character, such as the Slavic monasteries on 
Mt. Athos, made their appearance. The point to stress, however, is that there 
were elements other than Greek in the population of the general monastic 
establishments. From the ninth century there were Georgians in at least three 
monasteries or hermitages on Mt. Olympus. The Georgians who founded the 
Athonian monastery of Iviron about 980 had sojourned for some time on 
Olympus.!*4 Iviron eventually housed Slavs in addition to Georgians. Saint 
Mary the Younger, who founded a monastic establishment in Thrace, was Ar- 
menian by origin.!2° Armenian monks are met with on Mt. Galasion.'® We are 
told that Saint Euthymius the Younger, while sojourning on Mt. Athos, had 
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as his constant companion a certain Armenian hermit by the name of Joseph. 
The biographer of Euthymius apparently did not like Armenians, for he says: 
“This Joseph, though Armenian by race, was not a stealthy and crafty man. 
He was simple, candid and guileless.’’2” When all is said and done, however, it 
should be emphasized that Byzantine monastic establishments—leaving out 
of consideration the Georgian, Armenian, and Slavic provinces—whatever 
their composition, ended by becoming Greek, unless special circumstances 
affected the situation. This statement finds confirmation in the tyf1kon which 
the Georgian Gregory Pacourianos issued in favor of the monastery which he 
founded and richly endowed at Petritzos (Backovo in Bulgaria), then, of 
course, a Byzantine province. Pacourianos founded the monastery for fellow 
Georgians and made it a point to specify that no Greek should ever be admitted, 
because Greeks, he said, had a way of taking things over.128 

What was it that turned a Byzantine away from the world to embrace mo- 
nasticism? The question admits of no single answer. Monasticism was an es- 
tablished way of life, and, as such, drew men and women to it. But there were 
surely specific reasons which varied from individual to individual. Peasants 
were drawn to monasteries because there they could better their lot.! This 
was most probably the reason why so many of them flocked around Meletios on 
Mt. Cithaeron. Some shocking experience, some disappointment in life may 
perhaps have moved others. Joannikes is said to have decided to leave the 
army and become a monk after he had seen so many of his comrades lying dead 
on the battlefield in Bulgaria in 795.18 A similar story is told about a certain 
Nicholas, a soldier in the army of Nicephorus I when that emperor led his last 
expedition into Bulgaria. Nicholas had a dream to the effect that the battlefield 
would be strewn with Roman bodies, and when the next day he saw that this 
was indeed the case, he decided to leave the army and become a monk.!*! He 
eventually achieved sainthood. Musele, the Ceasar under Theophilus and for a 
time heir apparent to the throne, may have decided to become a monk because 
with the birth of Michael, he saw his chances for accession destroyed.1®2 
It is said of a certain person who achieved high position in the army under 
Theophilus that he saw, while praying, how vain all things in the world were, 
and thereupon renounced his military career and became a monk.1®3 He, too, 
achieved sainthood. Euthymius the Younger never allowed himself to forget 
the saying of the Lord: ‘‘And everyone who has left houses or brothers or sisters 
or father or mother or children or lands, for my name’s sake will receive a 
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hundred fold and inherit eternal life.’ Symeon the New Theologian read a 
great deal of the ascetic literature, including the spiritual ladder of John Cli- 
macus.! This was perhaps what decided him to become a monk. General 
environment, too, may have played a role. The household of Theodore the 
Studite when he was young was run by his mother as though it were a monas- 
tery.488 All these reasons, of course, apply to those who took the vows on their 
own volition. As for those who were forced to do so, their vows apparently were 
not binding. A certain John, for instance, a favorite of Romanus II, was allowed 
by the Patriarch Polyeuctos to abandon monastic life on the grounds that he 
had been forced into it by Constantine VII.” 

The degree and extent of literacy in the Byzantine Empire constitute a 
problem which is not likely ever to be settled, but the matter may perhaps be 
somewhat different in the case of the monks. That monks should be able to read 
was an expectation which became part of the tradition from the very beginning 
of organized Christian monasticism. Pachomius had ruled that anyone who was 
ignorant when he entered a monastery should first have to learn the rules that he 
must observe. He would then be given twenty psalms, or two epistles of the 
Apostle, or a part of another book of the Scriptures to learn. If he did not 
know how to read, he had to learn by studying three times a day with the one 
who was capable of teaching him.4* Thus illiterates might enter a monastery, 
but as monks they could not remain illiterate. The matter of reading skill found 
general acceptance in Byzantine monasticism and was expressed in law. 
Theodore the Studite put it very clearly: “It should be known that on days 
when we perform no physical labor the librarian strikes a gong once, the brothers 
gather at the place where the books are kept, and each takes one, reading 
it until late. Before the bell is rung for evening service the librarian strikes 
again, and all come to return their books according to the list. If anyone is late 
with his book, he is subject to a penalty.’’“° We find the same regulations 
expressed in almost the same language in a document relating to the monastery 
of Lavra on Mt. Athos.! Reading was done, of course, from religious books ;1# 
in Byzantine monastic circles there was definite hostility to profane literature.“ 

This obligation to read was the reason why monasteries collected libraries 
and in many cases included among the ranks of the brethren a calligrapher. 
These libraries constituted, relatively speaking, important collections of books 
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and were used by scholars for their enlightenment. It is said of a certain 
intellectual, for instance, that he went about visiting the various monasteries 
searching in their libraries, and so arrived at the level of knowledge which he 
finally achieved.“ It would be a mistake, however, to infer from all this that 
the Byzantine monks of organized establishments were all and always literate. 
Persons are known by name who were illiterate when they became monks, but 
subsequently learned to read. St. Neophytus of Cyprus, for instance, learned 
not only to read, but also to write.!*’ There are others, however, who remained 
illiterate even as acknowledged monks. One of these, Gerasimus, became patri- 
arch in 1320.18 It is difficult not to suspect that the majority of those who 
followed Meletios on Mt. Cithaeron were illiterates to begin with and never 
learned to read. There is a provision which the reader encounters in some of the 
monastic typtka to the effect that some of the monks were to occupy themselves 
exclusively with the offices of the Church, the service of the liturgy, while 
others were to perform merely menial tasks. Thus, in the typzkon issued by the 
Sebastocrator Isaac in 1152 in favor of the monastery of the Kosmosotira 
which he founded near Aenos, it is specified that fifty of the monks housed there- 
in must occupy themselves exclusively with liturgical services; twenty-four 
others, however, were to perform various manual tasks.™ So it was also in the 
typtkon issued by Michael VIII Palaeologus in favor of the monastery of St. 
Demetrius. The typzkon calls for a complement of thirty-six monks: fifteen to 
occupy themselves exclusively with liturgical matters, twenty-one with various 
manual tasks. To infer from this that the monks whose duties were strictly 
liturgical were those who knew how to read, while the others were probably 
illiterate is by no means unreasonable. This inference finds some confirmation 
in a monastic document of about 1164 which bears the signatures of twenty- 
eight monks. Of these twenty-eight, seventeen actually signed their own names; 
eleven affixed their signature by a symbol. Among the latter, two were tenders 
of the vineyards, one was a gardener, and one a doorkeeper.!*! It may be that 
in some Byzantine monasteries monks who were able to read predominated, 
while in others the opposite held true. In any case, the central point is that 
there were many monks who could read in the Byzantine organized monastic 
establishments. 

To read is not necessarily to be educated. The Byzantine monk, with some 
notable exceptions, remained essentially an uneducated man. He read his Scrip- 
tures or chanted the psalms and adhered to tradition.!®? Nor did any Byzantine 
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monastic establishment ever become a major educational center. The monastic 
schools which are occasionally mentioned in the sources were purely elementary 
establishments, places where young boys left in the care of the monasteries 
were taught how to read in order that they might be able to read the Scrip- 
tures.153 Such young boys were often dedicated to monasteries by their parents, 
or were assigned to them in some other way. Anna Comnena, for instance, says 
of her father: ‘‘The children who had lost their parents and were afflicted with 
the bitter evil of orphanhood he distributed among his relations or others 
who, as he knew, led a well-conducted life, or sent them to the abbots of the 
holy monasteries with orders to bring them up, not as slaves, but as free children 
and allow them a thorough education and instructions in the Holy Writings. ’’!* 

“Monks are of service for neither war nor any other necessity... they have 
appropriated the greater part of the earth. On a pretext of giving everything 
to the poor they have, so to speak, made everyone poor.’’ This statement is by 
Zosimus,!*> the fifth-century ‘‘pagan’’ historian, and its intent is obviously 
hostile. Monks are, of course, not useful as soldiers and by reason of their vows 
cannot participate in the process of procreation. These considerations have 
been touched upon elsewhere in this paper, and the suggestion bears repeating 
that these may have been the reasons why Constantine V sought to put an end 
to monasticism. 

The question of giving to the poor is another matter, and here we shall have 
to divest ourselves of the hostility of Zosimus. The dispensation of charity, a 
function early assumed by the church, in due course was also assumed by 
monastic establishments. This function was not simply a matter of giving alms 
to the poor or of offering shelter to the weary traveller. It was that, of course, 
but it was something more. Throughout the history of the Byzantine Empire, 
there were various establishments designed to take care of the needs of a variety 
of unfortunate people. There were houses for the poor, for the old, for orphans; 
there were hostels and hospitals. A great many of these establishments were 
associated with monasteries; maintained, managed, and directed by the monks. 
This matter has been thoroughly discussed by Dr. Constantelos in the book 
which he has recently published,* and, as a consequence, we need not here 
enter into details. There is one hospital, however, which has always struck my 
fancy and about which I would like to make some remarks. 

That hospital is the one attached to the monastery of the Pantocrator which 
the Emperor John II founded in Constantinople in the twelfth century, more 
exactly in 1136.15’ This hospital was a remarkable institution. Its fifty-odd beds 
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were divided into five sections or wards, each ward directed by two physicians 
and open to specific types of cases. One was given to general medical service, 
where acute ailments were treated; it consisted of twenty beds. Another, con- 
taining ten beds, was devoted to surgery, where care of wounds, fractures, and 
cases involving surgical intervention was undertaken. A ward consisting of 
twelve beds was open only to women for the treatment of diseases and irregu- 
larities peculiar to their sex, while another of eight beds housed patients who 
suffered from eye ailments. Finally, there was a psychiatric ward, where epi- 
lepsy and various mental disorders were treated. There was, in addition, what 
could be called an outpatient department, where the ailing came, were ex- 
amined, and—their ailments diagnosed and treatment prescribed—returned 
home to come back sometime later for a check-up. The staff consisted of thirty- 
six physicians of various grades, including several women, and some nurses. 
Attached to the hospital was also a professor of medicine, whose presence there 
gave it something of the character of a medical school. There were also a num- 
ber of service establishments. These included a pharmacy, a mill, a bakery, a 
kitchen, a laundry, and bathing houses. The bathing establishment must have 
been in frequent use, for it was prescribed that patients should be made to take 
two baths a week. The laundry, too, must have been a busy place, for upon 
entering the hospital the patient was provided with hospital clothes, while his 
own were taken away, washed and ironed, and returned to him when he was 
dismissed. The medicine practiced in this hospital was no doubt that of Galen, 
but its organization seems remarkably modern. 

The remark of Zosimus that the monk ‘‘appropriates the greater part of the 
earth, was, of course, a rhetorical exaggeration. Nevertheless, a competent 
modern authority on the internal history of the Byzantine Empire has estimated 
that at the end of the seventh century, about one-third of the usable land of the 
Empire was in the possession of the church and the monasteries.1*8 For a time, 
the iconoclastic movement checked the growth of monasticism, and by con- 
fiscations considerably reduced the property holdings of monasteries. But once 
the movement was over, monasteries grew greatly in number, and their pro- 
perties increased. Original endowments, subsequent gifts by the pious, pur- 
chases, and downright encroachments on the property of others were the prin- 
cipal sources for this increase. The property amassed was beyond measure, and 
the major sufferers were the peasant proprietors and eventually the State itself. 
There were emperors—we have treated this matter elsewhere in detail—who 
tried to check this evil. Some even resorted to confiscations. But, in the end, the 
monks won. As the Empire approached its end, much of its usable land was in 
the possession of monasteries.45® The monks did not bring about the decline of 
the Byzantine Empire; they did, however, create economic and social con- 
ditions which helped to bring it about. 
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The monk was an omnipresent ingredient of Byzantine society. Nothing 
short of a thorough overhauling of that society, a complete change in its con- 
stituents, could have altered his position. He furnished the Church with its bishops 
and patriarchs. According to Bréhier, between 705, when Cyrus—a hermit of 
Amastreia who had predicted to Justinian IT his restoration to the throne— 
became patriarch, and 1204, when Constantinople fell to the Latins, forty-five of 
the fifty-seven patriarchs were monks.1© The situation was not much different 
in the period that followed. In Byzantium, the populace respected and admired 
the monk and frequently turned to him in time of need. Emperors loved him, 
shared their table with him, sought his blessing, and when on the point of 
launching some important undertaking, often consulted him.'*! Monks were 
considered to be a spiritual force upon which the very safety of the Empire 
depended. This matter was clearly expressed by Alexius III of Trebizond in the 
chrysobull which he issued in 1364 in favor of the monastery at Soumela. He 
said that he relied for the defense of his Empire more upon spiritual than 
material weapons; that he placed greater faith in monasteries than in for- 
tresses.162 This seems wrong, of course. What he needed were more fortresses and 
the manpower to garrison them, and this was how some of the emperors of the 
past, however fond of monks they may have been, would have viewed the matter. 
Yet, when account is taken of the situation as it then actually existed, he may 
have been right. For the monastery as an institution survived the general 
catastrophe, and in due course helped the Christian peoples of the Balkan 
peninsula to regain their dignity. 


Postscriptum 


Harun-ibn-Yahya, an Arab prisoner held in Constantinople sometime during the second half 
of the ninth century, mentions six monasteries located in the environs of Constantinople. One 
of them, he says, had a population of 500 monks; another, 1,000; the other four together, 
12,000. The accuracy of these figures is, to say the least, highly questionable: A. A. Vasiliev, 
‘“Harun-ibn-Yahya and his Description of Constantinople,” Seminarium Kondakovianum, V 
(1932), 161. 


160 Bréhier, Le monde byzantin, 2. Les institutions de l’Empire byzantin (Paris, 1949), 483. 

161 Teo IV is said to have been a friend of the monks: Theophanes, op. cit. (supra, note 115), I, 449. 
Petronas visited Latros to consult and obtain the blessings of the monks before launching his expe- 
dition against the Arabs: Cedrenus, op. cit. (supra, note 27), II, 163; Halkin, op. cit. (supra, note 108), 
218-19. Leo VI shared his table with monks: Theophanes Continuatus, 365f. Romanus I is said to 
have honored the monks: Cedrenus, ibid., II, 320. Constantin VII visited Mt. Olympus and sought the 
blessings of the monks; Cedrenus, 257d., II, 337. Constantin X Ducas is referred to as a lover of monks: 
Cedrenus, II, 652. Reference has already been made to Michael IV as a lover of monks. 

162 Miklosich and Miiller, op. cit. (supra, note 56), 5: 276f. Cf. G. A. Soteriou, Ai Movai ths “EAA&Sos 
Kal f vik attdv Sedois KaT& Tous Pufavtivous xpdvous (Athens, 1936). 
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CULTURAL DIVERSITY 

AND THE BREAKDOWN 

OF BYZANTINE POWER 
IN ASIA MINOR 


PETER CHARANIS 


The following paper is substantially the same as that delivered 
at the Symposium on ‘‘The Decline of Byzantine Civilization in 
Asia Minor, Eleventh—Fifteenth Century,” held at Dumbarton 
Oaks in May 1974. 


Byzantine Empire, lost Egypt, Syria, Palestine, and its Mesopotamian 
and Armenian possessions. By the end of that century, the Arabs were in 
control of all of Armenia and in 708 they took Tyana. A zone, varied in width, 
with one end located on the coast of the Black Sea some distance to the east 
of Trebizond, and the other end on the Mediterranean east of Seluceia on the 
Calycadnus, extended along the upper reaches of the Lycus east of Nikopolis 
and of the Halys east of Sebasteia, and along the Taurus mountains, and 
thenceforth for some two hundred and fifty years constituted the frontier 
of the Byzantine Empire in Asia Minor. Byzantium had been able to retain 
effective control over the western regions and, excepting Cilicia, the central 
plateau of Asia Minor. Although the Empire lost the greater part of its 
possessions in the Balkan peninsula, the retention of Asia Minor finally saved 
it, and enabled it to reestablish itself as a great power. Byzantine Asia Minor, 
at least among the Arabs, became synonymous with the Byzantine Empire.? 
Norman Baynes, who believed that the essential condition of the prosperity 
of the Byzantine Empire was its possession of Asia Minor, refers to the latter 
as “‘that reservoir alike of money and of men.’’? Asia Minor was, of course, 
rich in natural resources and was in possession of the techniques developed 
in the ancient world for their exploitation. But the extent of the abundant 
supply of money—usable wealth is a more appropriate expression—depends 
upon a large and thriving population, and on this question of the size of the 
population of Byzantine Asia Minor the sources permit no categoric answer. 
It has been estimated that the regions which came to constitute Byzantine 
Asia Minor had a combined population of about 11,800,000 toward the end 
of the second century A.D. This estimate, the compiler adds, ‘‘probably errs 
by being too small.’’> In the third century the population of these regions 
suffered a decline, but this decline was checked sometime in the fourth century, 
and by the end of the fifth there was a recovery. A new demographic crisis 
began in 541 with the outbreak of the first of a series of deadly pestilences 
which would plague Asia Minor, particularly its western region, which was 
also its most populous, throughout the sixth, seventh, and part of the eighth 
centuries. During the same period, Asia Minor was subjected on an almost 
annual basis to devastating raids by the Persians and, especially, by the 
Arabs. It may be taken as certain, therefore, that from about the middle of 


le the seventh century the Roman Empire, which we may now call the 


* On the Byzantine frontiers in Asia Minor, the principal book remains, of course, E. Honigmann, 
Die Osigrenze des byzantinischen Reiches (Brussels, 1935), 43 ff. 

* D. J. Georgacas, The Names for the Asia Minor Peninsula and a Register of Surviving Anatolian 
Pre-Turkish Placenames (= Beitrage zur Namenforschung, n.f. 8) (Heidelberg, 1971), 69f., 77. 

® Byzantine Studies and Other Essays (London, 1955), 92. 

4T. R. S. Broughton, ‘‘Roman Asia Minor,” in T. Frank, ed., An Economic Survey of Ancient 
Rome, IV (Baltimore, 1938), 599ff.; D. Magie, Roman Rule in Asia Minor (Princeton, 1950), II, 34ff. 

5 Broughton, op. cit., 815. 
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the sixth century the number of its inhabitants began to decline, and that 
the decline continued, sometimes less, sometimes more, throughout the seventh 
and eighth centuries.* The emperors were aware of this and tried to remedy 
the situation by settling new peoples. The anti-monastic measures of Con- 
stantine V may also have had a demographic basis.’ By the beginning of the 
ninth century the situation began to improve. The information for this is 
meager, but it is known at least that Asia Minor was no longer subjected 
to the almost continuous Arab raids which, in the preceding centuries, 
contributed so much to the thinning of its population. There are a few refer- 
ences to the existence of some fairly large and prosperous cities; there was an 
increase in the number of episcopal sees;? and, as Ostrogorsky remarks, the 
insatiable drive of the landed aristocracy in the tenth century for more land 
presupposes a certain degree of abundance of agricultural labor.® J. C. Russell, 
whose estimate of ancient and medieval populations is notoriously low, puts 
the population of Byzantine Asia Minor around A.D. 800 at about 8 million.” 
There is no solid basis for Russell’s figure or, indeed, for any figure; never- 
theless the impression is strong that by the end of the ninth century and during 
the tenth century Byzantine Asia Minor was a well-populated land. Ibn 
Hauqal, the tenth-century Arab geographer who considered the Byzantine 
Empire much inferior in population and wealth to Maghrib, the realm of 
the Fatimes in North Africa, says about the western regions of Asia Minor: 
‘The territory which separates the two cities [Attaleia and Constantinople] 
is fertile and well peopled. From the suburbs of Attaleia and its flourishing and 
very productive rural districts to the straits of Constantinople the traffic is 
uninterruped all along the route.’ The population of Asia Minor was not, 
of course, evenly distributed throughout the peninsula. Regions of the central 
plateau were certainly not as densely populated as the great river valleys. 
Broughton’s estimate of the population of Asia Minor in the second century 
A.D., which I gave at the beginning of this paper, was based on various features 
of Asia Minor: the extent of its fertile valleys, its forests and mountains, and 
the wetness or dryness of its climate. But the factor which entered most 
heavily into his calculations was the existence of a considerable number of 
cities, some with a population running into tens or, in several instances, 
hundreds of thousands of people. In the period which followed through the 
end of the sixth century, these cities underwent significant changes, both in 
their administration and in the size and quality of their populations. They 


°P.Charanis, Studies on the Demography of the Byzantine Empire. Collected Studies (London, 
1972), study I, pp. 9, 10, 11, 13. Cf. H. Ahrweiler, ‘‘L’Asie Mineure et les invasions Arabes (VIIe-IXe 
siécles),’’ RH, 227 (1962), 13 ff. 

’P. Charanis, ‘‘The Monk as an Element of Byzantine Society,’ DOP, 25 (1971), 66f. 

8 Idem, Studies on the Demography, study I, p. 13. 

° G. Ostrogorsky, ‘‘Das Steuersystem im byzantinischen Altertum und Mittelalter,”’ Byzantion, 
6 (1931), 233. 

* Late Ancient and Medieval Population (= TAPS, ns. 48, pt. 3) (Philadelphia, 1958), 148. 

** Ibn Haugal, Configuration de la Terre, French trans. J. H. Kramers and G. Wiet (Paris, 1964), 
I, 196f. 

12 Broughton, op. cit., 815. 
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continued, nevertheless, to constitute an important element of the geography 
of Asia Minor.!8 

The irruption of the Arabs in the seventh century and the disturbances 
which they caused in Asia Minor in the course of that and the next two 
centuries did not leave the cities of that peninsula unaffected. In the opinion 
of some scholars, these cities declined to such an extent that for all practical 
purposes they may be said to have ceased to exist. This opinion has been 
based largely on numismatic and archaeological evidence drawn from only 
two or three sites, and as a consequence its general import has been questioned 
on this and on other grounds.!* There is information, however, drawn from 
Moslem geographers, which seems to support it. 

Ibn Hauqal, whom I have already cited in another connection, says, 
concerning the number of cities in the Byzantine Empire: “Despite its 
territorial extent, the continuity of its duration, and its condition, rich cities 
are less numerous in the Byzantine Empire; in fact, the largest part of it is 
made up of mountains, of citadels and of fortresses, of troglodytic villages, and 
of small towns with houses cut into the rocks or dug underground.’’5 And 
the author of the Hudad al-‘Alam, a geographical compilation composed in 
Persian around 982 and drawn from earlier Arab geographers, writes: ‘In 
the days of old cities were numerous in Rim..., but now they have become 
few. Most of the districts...are prosperous and pleasant, and have (each) 
an extremely strong fortress..., on account of the frequency of the raids... 
which the fighters for the faith. ..direct upon them.’’* The inference seems 
clear: in the course of their penetrations of Asia Minor over a period of about 
two hundred years, the Arabs brought ruination upon the cities of that 
peninsula. 

That the Arabs captured, devastated, and, in some instances, left in ruins 
important Byzantine cities in Asia Minor is known, of course, from other 
sources, both Arab and Greek. A perusal of the Byzantine chroniclers and 
the Arabic sources translated by Brooks, and by Vasiliev, Grégoire, and Canard 
has revealed the following cities which at one time or another in the course of 


18 For a general survey of the cities of Asia Minor to the end of the reign of Justinian, see A. H. M. 
Jones, The Cities of the Eastern Roman Provinces, 2nd ed. (Oxford, 1971), 28-225. For the Byzantine 
city in general in the sixth century, see D. Claude, Die byzantinische Stadt im 6. Jahrhundert (Munich, 
1969). 

4 The question has been discussed by G. Ostrogorsky, ‘‘Byzantine Cities in the Early Middle 
Ages,’’ DOP, 13 (1959), 45-66; cf. Charanis, Studies on the Demography, study I, p. 7. The excavations 
at Sardis and the publication of the Byzantine coins found there have revived the issue; see G. E. 
Bates, Archaeological Exploration of Sardis. Byzantine Coins (Cambridge, Mass., 1971), 1-3: ‘‘The 
coins give a fairly precise date for the final destruction of Sardis. The evidence of widespread destruc- 
tion and burning, the presence in the burned layers of larger numbers of Byzantine copper coins 
dating from 491 to the year 616 and not thereafter, and the lack of signs of reconstruction argue 
for the destruction of the city no earlier than 616.... It is thought that for some years the Persian 
armies were engaged in extensive raiding of western Asia Minor. There is thus the probability that 
Sardis was captured and destroyed by one of these raiding armies in 616.... I conclude that the city 
was destroyed in 616.... Coins found thus far provide no evidence of substantial resettlement after 
616 until at least the end of the tenth century.”’ But see P. Charanis, ‘‘A Note on the Byzantine Coin 
Finds in Sardis and their Historical Significance,” *Em.‘Et.Bul.=1., 39-40 (1972-73), 175-80. 

18 Op. cit., I, 194. 

1° Hudid al-‘Alam, trans. and commentary by V. Minorsky (London, 1937), 157. 
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the seventh, eighth, and ninth centuries were captured by the Arabs: Abydus, 
Acroinon, Amaseia, Amisus, Amorion, Ancyra, Antioch in Pisidia, Caesarea, 
Cyzicus, Heracleia in Cappadocia, Ikonion, Laodiceia Catacecaumene, Nico- 
media, Nyssa, Synada in Phrygia, Thebasa in Lycaonia.!’ 

Let us look more closely, however, into the testimony of the Moslem geo- 
graphers. Ibn Hauqal was a propagandist for the Fatimides of North Africa.'8 
He attributed the successes of the Byzantine Empire against Islam in the 
tenth century not to its strength, but to the weakness of the Moslems. In 
his opinion the Byzantine Empire was poor, its resources considerably less 
than was generally believed among the Moslems.’ His statement, therefore, 
that the Byzantine Empire had few rich cities, because it puts the emphasis 
on the rich, loses some of its significance, and in the final analysis is irrelevant 
to the broader question of how numerous were the cities in the Byzantine 
Empire. Ibn Hauqal, however, does speak of the existence of numerous 
fortresses, which were not isolated structures built here and there throughout 
the countryside. They were fortified, inhabited localities whose population 
often ran into thousands. Amorion, for instance, often referred to as a fortress, 
may have had a population of about 40,000 just before its devastation by the 
Arabs in 838. Besides, the reference to “troglodytic villages and towns 
with houses cut into the rocks or dug underground”’ indicates that Ibn Hauqal 
may have had in mind those parts of Asia Minor which were never famous 
for their cities. The situation elsewhere in Asia Minor was apparently different, 
as Ibn Hauqal himself implies elsewhere in his book where he says that in the 
regions between Attaleia and Constantinople the traffic was never interrupted. 

The testimony of the author of the Hudad al-‘Alam, too, cannot be accepted 
on its face value because it is contradicted by another reference drawn from 
the same compilation. This other reference immediately follows the listing 
of the themes of the Empire such as Arab geographers knew them to have 
been about 845, and reads: “‘Each of these provinces (themes) is vast and has 
numerous towns, villages, castles, fortresses, mountains, running waters, and 


1 EK. W. Brooks, ‘‘The Arabs in Asia Minor (641—750), from Arabic Sources,’’ JHS, 18 (1898), 
193, 194, 198, 199; idem, ‘‘Byzantines and Arabs in the Time of the Early Abbasids,’’ EHR, 15 (1900), 
734, 740, 745; Theophanes, Chronographia, ed. C. de Boor (Leipzig, 1883), I, 345, 351, 353, 354, 382, 
390, 395, 404, 411; Ibn Hauqal, op. cit., I, 190 (“‘Ankara, grande ville en ruines’’); Ibn Khordadbeh, 
apud H. Gelzer, Die Genesis der byzantinischen Themenverfassung (Leipzig, 1899), 83 (‘‘la ville, 
actuellement ruinée, de Nicomédie’’); A. A. Vasiliev, H. Grégoire, and M. Canard, Byzance et les 
Arvabes, I (Brussels, 1935) (Amorion and Ancyra). See also Ahrweiler, op. cit., 30ff. 

*®M. Canard, Miscellanea Orientalia (London, 1973), study II (‘‘L’impérialisme des Fatimides et 
leur propagande,”’ originally published in 1947). 

Ibn Hauqal, op. cit., I, 195: “‘L’empire byzantin apparait & beaucoup de musulmans cultivés 
et d’auteurs d’ouvrages comme trés différent de ce qu’il est en réalité. En effet, il est dans une situation 
précaire; sa puissance est insignifiante, ses revenus sont médiocres, ses populations d’humble condi- 
tion, la richesse y est rare, ses finances sont mauvaises et ses ressources sont maigres.. .. empire 
byzantin n’approche pas l’importance du Maghreb ni sa puissance....”’ 

2° Charanis, Studies on the Demography, study I, p. 8, where the sources, on the basis of which this 
estimate has been made, are given. I am told by those who have seen the existing ruins of Amorion 
that these ruins indicate a city too small to have had a population of 40,000. It must be pointed 
out, however, that Amorion was destroyed and rebuilt several times, and as a consequence the existing 
ruins most probably do not indicate at all the size of the city which existed in 838 before it was 
destroyed by the Arabs. 
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amenities.’’*4 This reference precedes the one which says that the cities in 
Rim had become few; it does not necessarily follow, however, that the condi- 
tions which it describes antedated those described by the latter reference. 
Moreover, there is this additional notice inserted at the end of the text relevant 
to the internal situation of the Byzantine Empire: “And these provinces, 
with large villages, and whatever there is (in them) of towns, are such as we 
have represented them and shown on the Map....” This text, according to 
the editor, is awkward: the words “‘villages’” and ‘‘towns” ought to come in 
reverse order.” The text should read, therefore: ‘‘And these provinces, with 
large towns, and whatever there is (in them) of villages, are such as we have 
represented them and shown on the map.” In his references to towns in Byzan- 
tine Asia Minor, the author of the Hudid al-‘Alam is obviously confused, 
probably because he drew them from different sources. These references do 
indicate, however, that at least by the second half of the ninth century there 
were not a few towns in Asia Minor. This is not to say, of course, that the Arabs 
had inflicted no permanent damage. Indeed, there were cities which failed 
to survive their depredations, or, if they did survive, were reduced to villages.?3 

I have listed above the Byzantine cities in Asia Minor which at one time or 
another had been captured by the Arabs, not one of which was held by them 
for any length of time. Whatever damage they did was repaired, at least 
to some extent, by the Byzantine authorities, rebuilding some cities from 
the ground, although sometimes on a lesser scale, as was the case with Amorion 
after its destruction in 838. In a homily probably delivered in 864, at the time 
of the inauguration by the Emperor Michael III of the Palatine church of 
Our Lady of the Pharos, the Byzantine Patriarch Photius declared that the 
Emperor “re-erected subject cities which have long lain low, and built others 
from the foundations, and repeopled others, and made the boundaries secure 
for the towns.’’*4 This homily was delivered before, and addressed to, the 
Emperor; hence allowance should be made for rhetorical exaggerations. 
It is known from inscriptions, however, that Michael III, probably about 
858-59, reconstructed Ancyra and also restored Nicaea.2® Ancyra had been 
restored once before by Nicephorus I. A number of cities not only survived 
the disturbances caused by the Arabs, but continued to be centers of commerce 
and industry of some importance. These included Attaleia, Ephesus, Smyrna, 
Nicaea, Nicomedia, Prusa, Heracleia Pontica, Amastris, and Trebizond.2’ 
Attaleia and Trebizond are particularly noted by Ibn Hauqal for their 


21 Hudid al-‘Alam, 156f. 

22 Ibid, 157 and note 2. 

23 Cf. Ahrweiler, op. cit., 30ff. 

**C. Mango, The Homilies of Photius, Patriarch of Constantinople, DOS, III (Cambridge, Mass., 
1958), 185 and note 3. 

*» H. Grégoire, ‘‘Inscriptions historiques byzantines,” Byzantion, 4 (1927-28), 437-49. For Nicaea, 
see A.M. Schneider and W. Karnapp, Die Stadtmauer von Iznik (N icaea) (Berlin, 1938), 51-52; 
A. M. Schneider, “‘The City Walls of Nicaea,” Antiquity, 12 (1938), 441. 

6 Cedrenus, Historiarum Compendium, Bonn ed. (1839), II, 34. 

2” For these and other towns, see S. Vryonis, Jr., The Decline of Medieval Hellenism in Asia Minor 
sear ee of Islamization from the Eleventh through the Fifteenth Century (Berkeley—Los Angeles, 

71), 10ff. 
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importance as sources of revenue.”® About the size of the population of these 
cities nothing definite can be said. The population of Amorion on the eve of 
its devastation by the Arabs in 838 might have numbered close to 40,000, 
and Nicaea is said to have been well-peopled.” In general, however, these 
cities were relatively small, though no smaller perhaps than the central 
settlement of most of the cities of antiquity. Their population consisted of 
soldiers, ecclesiastics, the landed magnates of the surrounding countryside, 
peasants, and, of course, some craftsmen and merchants. In some cities, 
Attaleia and Trebizond, for instance, there were foreign merchants, while 
in others, notably Amorion, Attaleia, Ephesus, Nicomedia, and Synada, 
there dwelled also a number of Jews.° 

Perhaps the most important function of the Byzantine city in Asia Minor 
was to serve as an outlet for the surrounding countryside and to offer it 
protection. Society in Asia Minor, as elsewhere in the Byzantine Empire, 
was predominately agrarian, with agriculture and animal-tending its most 
important economic activities and the principal sources of revenue for the 
state. The upheavals of the seventh century seriously affected the country- 
side, bringing about, among other things, important changes in its social 
structure. There are aspects of these changes which are by no means clear; 
but on the main point, that they involved the conversion of the majority of 
the peasantry into independent proprietors cultivating their own land, there 
can be little doubt.*! For in contrast to the situation which obtained before 
the seventh century, it is the independent peasantry which dominated the 
agrarian scene in the period which followed. This point is made clear by a 
passage in the novel which the Emperor Romanus I issued in 934, precisely 
for the protection of the independent peasantry against the encroachments 
of the rich. The passage reads: “It is not through hatred and envy of the 
rich that we take these measures, but for the protection of the small and 
the safety of the Empire as a whole....The extension of the power of the 
strong...will bring about the irreparable loss of the public good, if the 
present law does not bring a check to it. For it is the many, settled on the 
iand, who provide for the general needs, who pay the taxes and furnish the 
army with recruits. Everything fails when the many are wanting.’ 


4% Ibn Hauqal, op. cit., I, 192. 

9 ‘“Nigiya; this is a large city in which there are many inhabitants’: A. A. Vasiliev, ‘‘Harun- 
ibn-Yahya and his Description of Constantinople,’ SemKond, 5 (1932), 154, who says (note 30) that 
Niqiya here is Iconium, but Canard (Vasiliev, Grégoire, and Canard, Byzance et les Arabes [supra, 
note 17], II,2, 383 note 3) suggests that it may be Nicaea or possibly Nacolein (ibid., 434), southeast 
of Dorylaeum. But see Theophanes Continuatus, Bonn ed. (1838), 464, where Nicaea is referred to as 
rich and populous. 

9 J. Starr, The Jews in the Byzantine Empire 641-1204 (Athens, 1939), 30, 109, 119, 121, 186, 
191. Cf. Ahrweiler, op. cit., 6 notes 6 and 7; Vryonis, op. cit., 12. The Jewish communities in Asia 
Minor, however, could not have been very large, for the total Jewish population of the Empire does 
not appear to have exceeded 15,000; see Starr, op. cit., 34 ff. 

31 The literature on this point is considerable. For references, see P. Charanis, Social, Economic 
and Political Life in the Byzantine Empire. Collected Studies (London, 1973), study III (originally 
published in 1945); idem, Studies on the Demography, study IV (originally published in 1963). 

32 Zepos, Jus (Athens, 1931), I, 208-9. The novel is said to have been issued in September, 8th 
Pry the year 6443 after the creation of the world; thus a.p. 934. For another date (928), 2bzd., 

note 6. 
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The text is quite clear. The “many,” those who pay the taxes, provide 
for the general needs, and furnish the army with recruits, are the independent 
peasantry. They had been in existence already for some time and had rendered 
the Empire productive and prosperous. The prosperity of Asia Minor in the 
ninth century mentioned by Arab geographers was no doubt the work of 
this peasantry, among whom we must include the soldier-farmers who con- 
stituted the thematic armies. 

Ancient Asia Minor comprised a variety of nationalities. The conquests of 
Alexander the Great brought it under Greek influence to a greater extent than 
ever before. Its Hellenization, promoted by the Seleucids and the Attalids, 
was further encouraged by the Romans, who brought the entire peninsula 
under their effective jurisdiction. Cicero called the Lycians Greeks,?? and 
Strabo says that in his time Lydian had ceased to be spoken in Lydia itself, 
although it was still used along with Pisidian and Greek in Cibyra.** Greek, 
which in early Roman times was very much restricted to the towns and among 
the natives tended to be spoken only by the rich and the educated, in time 
spread into villages and hamlets and became the speech of the poor and the 
uneducated. No less an authority on Hellenism in Asia Minor than Louis 
Robert has this to say: 

‘The Greek culture was general in Lycaonia and in Phrygia, in the second 
and third centuries and during the Later Empire. The use of the Greek language 
was not at all restricted to a thin layer of the population, the upper class. 
The very ‘coarseness’ of many of the monuments—dedications and epitaphs— 
shows it, as well as the large number of these monuments, their density, and 
the variety of the social conditions, from freedmen to slaves, of those who 
executed them....The dedications, so numerous and interesting, and the 
epitaphs were not drawn for a thin layer of rich citizens of the towns, but... 
for the peasants, well to do or poor, of the villages and hamlets.’’?5 

The dissemination of the Greek language among every layer of the native 
population of Asia Minor did not necessarily mean, of course, that the native 
languages ceased to be spoken. The question as to what extent these languages 
continued in use was most thoroughly studied by Karl Holl, who, with the 
exception of one or two references which were added later, had collected the 
relevant texts.°° Chronologically, these texts fall within the first six centuries 
of the Christian era and refer to the following languages: Cappadocian, Celtic, 
Isaurian, Lycaonian, Mysian, and Phrygian. It may be presumed, therefore, 
that these languages were still spoken, at least to some extent, until the end 
of the sixth century. It is conceivable that some of these languages may have 


38 Cicero, The Verrine Ovations, IV,10.21, Loeb (London, 1928), II, 304: Lycii, Graeci homines. 
Cf. W.M. Ramsay, The Historical Geography of Asia Minor (London, 1890), 19: “‘the grecising 
process had progressed very far in Lycia early in the first century B.c.” 

34 Strabo, The Geography, XIII,4.17, Loeb (London, 1960), XIII, 192. 

*° In his review of MAMA, VII, in Hellenica, 13 (1965), 53-54. 

36 “"Das Fortleben der Volkssprachen in Kleinasien in nachchristlicher Zeit,’’ Hermes, 43 (1908), 
240-54; P. Charanis, ‘‘Ethnic Changes in the Byzantine Empire in the Seventh Century,’’ DOP, 13 
(1959) (= Studies on the Demography, study II), 25-26 and the references given there. See also Vryonis 
(op. cit., 44-48), who is right, I think, in questioning (46f.) the validity of one of the texts cited by Holl. 
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lingered on for some time longer, for languages do not die suddenly. How 
much longer cannot be known, but the chance that any one of them survived 
much beyond the eighth century is very slim indeed. One more point: in the 
very early centuries of Christianity there appeared a number of heresies in 
Asia Minor. By the end of the eighth century, however, some of these here- 
tical groups disappeared; others lost their vitality and merged with other 
sects which showed up later. Holl’s view, therefore, that the adherents of 
these heresies were native speakers, and as a consequence their existence 
should be taken as proof of the continued use of native languages, however 
valid it may be for the Early Christian centuries, has no significance for the 
later period.?” 

There is, however, another aspect of the linguistic evolution of Byzantine 
Asia Minor than the final and absolute triumph of Greek over the ancient 
native languages of the peninsula. Between the foundation of Constantinople 
and the end of the eighth century, Asia Minor underwent some changes in 
its ethnic composition, brought about by the settlement of new peoples. 
Goths were settled toward the end of the fourth century and Vandals and 
perhaps more Goths in the sixth.3® When the Arabs took Syria, Palestine, and 
Egypt, many orthodox Christians fled to the Byzantine Empire and were 
settled most probably in Asia Minor.®® Toward the end of the seventh century 
Justinian II removed the Mardaites from Lebanon and settled some of them 
in the region of Attaleia.° The same Emperor also settled thousands of Slavs 
in Bithynia. More Slavs, 208,000 according to one chronicler, were brought 
over into Asia Minor in 762, where they landed on the Black Sea coast of 
Bithynia, but apparently were later dispersed throughout Asia Minor.*4 

The Slavs, as they finally achieved some stability as settlers in Byzantine 
Asia Minor, may have numbered perhaps close to 300,000.% No figures can 
be given for the other new settlers. In general, however, they seem to have 
been relatively few, numbering into hundreds, in some cases into thousands, 
but most probably never into tens of thousands. To be sure, the Mardaites 


3? Charanis, ‘‘Ethnic Changes,’’ 26f., where I agree with Holl. But actually there is no evidence to 
indicate that any of these heretical groups survived much beyond the sixth century and, if they did 
so, that their language was not Greek. Cf. Vryonis, op. cit., 59f., where Holl’s view is questioned. 

% E. Stein, Histoire du Bas-Empive, French trans. J. R. Palanque (Paris, 1959), 194-95; Procopius, 
De bello Vandalico, II,14.17, Loeb (London, 1916), II, 330f. 

° Charanis, ‘‘Ethnic Changes,’ 28 and note 25. See also Mgr. A. Scher, ed., Histoive Nestorienne 
(Chronique de Séert), PO, XIII (Paris, 1919), 627: ‘‘La plupart des habitants de ces régions [Syria] se 
réfugiérent a l’intérieur de l’empire grec, laissant leurs propriétés.’’ The sources do not state that 
these refugees came to Asia Minor, but Asia Minor, with Attaleia as a port of landing, was the most 
likely place. In the ninth century many Christians came to Attaleia from Palestine: ZUAAOY?) TAAaI- 
OTIvis Kal oupiakiis cyioAoyias, ed. M. A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus (= Pravoslavnyj palestinskij sbornik‘, 
XIX, 3 [57]) (St. Petersburg, 1907), 193; cf. F. Halkin, ‘‘Saint Antoine le Jeune et Pétronas le vain- 
queur des Arabes en 863,’ AnaiBoll, 62 (1944), 188. 

4° Theophanes, op. cit., I, 363; Honigmann, op. cit., 41; K. Amantos, Map8aira1, in ‘EAAnvixe, 5 
(1932), 130-36. 

41 On the settlement of Slavs in Asia Minor, see P. Charanis, ‘‘The Slavic Element in Byzantine 
Asia Minor in the Thirteenth Century,” Byzantion, 18 (1946-48) (= Studies on the Demography, 
study VII and author’s preface); idem, ‘‘Ethnic Changes,’’ 42-43. 

42 This is a liberal estimate which I base on the figure 208,000, the number of Slavs living in Asia 
Minor in 762, and some indefinite elements. 
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who had been removed from Lebanon are said to have numbered 12,000, but 
not all of them definitely settled in Asia Minor.** There were still in the seventh, 
eighth, and early part of the ninth century Armenians in Byzantine Asia 
Minor, but as a people they were restricted to Little Armenia, with Comana 
the westernmost point of their influence. The famous Armenian-Byzantine 
family of the Skleroi were originally natives of this part of Byzantine Asia 
Minor. Only two Armenian colonies, at Pergamon and at Priene, are known 
to have existed in western Asia Minor during this period.** 

The language spoken by the new settlers when they were first brought over 
into Byzantine Asia Minor was, of course, their native tongue. The Christians, 
who may have come from Syria and Egypt following the conquests of these 
lands by the Arabs, were no doubt orthodox and, as a consequence, most 
probably Greek speakers. The Mardaites, too, were orthodox, and whatever 
the language they spoke when they first came they eventually abandoned 
in favor of Greek.** The Goths are not mentioned again until the beginning 
of the eighth century when they are referred to as Graeco-Goths, a sure 
indication that by then they had become Greek speakers.** There is no men- 
tion of the Vandals until 820 when they are said to have been included in the 
army of Thomas the Slavonian when he rebelled against Michael II.4” There 
is much which relates to the ethnic composition of Thomas’ army which 
may have had no relevance at all to the actual situation,* but if the Vandals 
mentioned in that army were indeed descendants of the Vandals whom Justi- 
nian had settled in Asia Minor, the chances are that they spoke Greek. For 
the original Vandals had not been settled in some isolated spot but in the 
cities, where they enrolled in the army and adopted Orthodoxy. This means 
that they circulated in groups where Greek was spoken, and in time, if not 
they themselves, certainly their descendants must have become Greek speakers. 

The Slavs, too, began to yield very early to the process of Hellenization. 
Thomas the Slavonian is said to have been eloquent, no doubt in Greek, for 
the reference is in connection with his public career.49 The monk Ioannikes 
(754-846), keeper of hogs, soldier, and finally monk, was, as Speros Vryonis 
has shown, a Hellenized Slav. In the case of Thomas the army, and in 
the case of Ionnikes the army and the Church, were the forces which 
contributed to Hellenization. But the milieu also played an important role. 
Isolated from the general body of Slavdom, converted early to Christianity, 
and exposed to the Greek language and letters, the Slavs of Asia Minor in 


43 See supra, note 40. 

44 P, Charanis, The Armenians in the Byzantine Empire (Lisbon, 1963), 13, 16, 19f. On the origin 
of the family of the Skleroi, see idem, ‘‘The Chronicle of Monemvasia and the Question of the Slavonic 
Settlements in Greece,’’ DOP, 5 (1950) (= Studies on the Demography, study X), 147, 152. 

** Honigmann, op. cit. (supra, note 1), 41. 
ieee op. ctt., I, 385; ‘Acta Graeca SS. Davidis, Symeonis et Georgii,’’ AnalBoll, 18 

47 Genesius, Historiae, Bonn ed. (1834), 33. 

48 Cf. P. Lemerle, ‘“Thomas le Slave,’”’? TM, 1 (1965), 265 note 36. 

49 Genesius, op. cit., 32; cf. Lemerle, op. cit., 265. 

“St. Ioannicius the Great (754-846) and the ‘Slavs’ of Bithynia,” Byzantion, 31 (1961), 245 ff. 
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time abandoned their language and became Greek speakers.*! The process 
of Hellenization was not, of course, completed overnight, but by the end of 
the ninth century it must have gone very far.®* By this time, except in 
some districts on the eastern frontier including those newly settled by Arme- 
nians, Greek, which for centuries had been the language of the state, of the 
army, of the Church, and of the educated, had become the everyday speech 
of virtually everyone throughout Byzantine Asia Minor. 

Orthodoxy, perhaps more than the Greek language, gave to the Byzantine 
Empire the principal element of its cultural character. Orthodoxy, however, 
was also not shaped overnight. Monophysitism, which in the fifth and sixth 
centuries shook the Oriental provinces of the Empire, touched Asia Minor 
but did not affect it profoundly.*? Iconoclasm originated in Constantinople 
and of course it affected Asia Minor, but the accuracy of the belief that it 
was caused by social and cultural factors peculiar to Asia Minor has not been 
demonstrated.** There is really no proof that the two bishops of Asia Minor, 
Constantine of Nacoleia and Thomas of Claudiopolis, who are said to have 
influenced Leo III, were themselves moved by hostility to the icons indigenous 
to their provinces.® The statement of the Patriarch Germanus in his letter to 
Thomas of Claudiopolis that Thomas’ iconoclastic measures had thrown 
entire cities and a multitude of peoples into a state of turbulence implies the 
existence of strong sentiment in favor of the cult of images rather than the 
opposite.** The cult of images had by then made decisive progress in Asia 
Minor, more perhaps than in any other region of the empire.®? It may be, 
therefore, that the Iconoclasm of bishops Constantine and Thomas involved 
nothing more than the personal reactions, based on the Old Testament prohibi- 
tion of images, of these two bishops against this progress, with no reference 
at all to any other conditions. The issue of Iconoclasm was fought in Con- 


‘1 F, Dvornik, Les Slaves, Byzance et Rome au IXe siécle (Paris, 1926), 102; Charanis, ‘‘The Slavic 
Element” (supra, note 41), 77 ff. 

*2In the tenth century, there were Slavs in Bithynia whose ability to communicate in Slavic 
with Slavs settled in the Peloponnesus, with the object of inflicting damage on the Empire, caused 
some concern. These Slavs were enrolled soldiers, not numerous, and most probably in no way 
related to the Slavs who had settled in Bithynia in the eighth century. See the review of my article, 
“The Slavic Element in Byzantine Asia Minor’ (supra, note 41), by G. Soules in ’Eq.‘Et.Bu®r., 
19 (1949), 339. 

*3 Monophysitism made some progress in Asia Minor early in the sixth century when Severus was 
bishop of Antioch, but with the deposition of Severus in 518 a decline set in which ended eventually 
in the extinction of Monophysitism in Asia Minor; see E. Honigmann, Evéques et évéchés monophysites 
d’Aste antérieure au VIe siécle, CSCO, 127, Subsidia, 2 (Louvain, 1951), 108 ff. 

54 See, for instance, A. Grabar, L’iconoclasme byzantin: Dossier archéologique (Paris, 1957), 93ff.; 
Ahrweiler, op. cit. (supra, note 6); P. Lemerle, Le premier humanisme byzantin (Paris, 1971), 31 ff. 

°° On the possible role of these bishops, see G. Ostrogorsky, ‘‘Les débuts de la Querelle des Images,’’ 
Mélanges Charles Diehl (Paris, 1930), I, 235-38. 

56 PG, 98, col. 184. 

*” On the progress of image-worship by the end of the seventh century, see the brilliant study by 
E. Kitzinger, ‘‘The Cult of Images in the Age before Iconoclasm,’”’ DOP, 8 (1954), 85-150. 

** “In short, as far as one can judge, the Asia Minor bishops merely appealed to some obvious 
anti-idolatry passages in Scripture, and were probably moved to action by the honor, in their opinion 
excessive, paid to icons’: S. Gero, Byzantine Iconoclasm during the Reign of Leo III, with Particular 
Attention to the Oriental Sources, CSCO, 346, Subsidia, 41 (Louvain, 1973), 105. (My statement on 
Iconoclasm was written before I had read Gero’s book.) See also P. Brown, ‘‘A Dark-Age Crisis: 
Aspects of the Iconoclastic Controversy,’’ EHR, 88 (1973), 26: ‘‘It is not surprising that the crisis was 
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stantinople and in Asia Minor, but this carries no special significance because 
for all practical purposes Constantinople and Asia Minor constituted virtually 
the entire effective territorial extent of the Greek Church. Unlike Mono- 
physitism, which continued to persist in the provinces, where it was strong, 
Iconoclasm, despite the rigorous measures taken to enforce it, was eliminated, 
a sure indication that its roots were not deep. By the end of the ninth century 
all vestiges of Iconoclasm disappeared; the icon returned to stay, rooting 
itself more deeply in Asia Minor than in any other region of the Empire. 

There is, however, another side to the religious situation in Byzantine 
Asia Minor. Early Christian Asia Minor was as much a mosaic of sects as of 
nationalities though, of course, sects and nationalities were not synonymous. 
W. M. Calder, who devoted a special study to the epigraphy of these sects, 
has very well described the situation. ‘‘Anatolia,’’ he wrote, “‘was indeed 
notorious in the early Church as a hot-bed of heresies; here heresy flourished 
luxuriantly; heretical churches established themselves freely all over the 
peninsula, and heretical leaders competed with the orthodox bishops for the 
headship of many Christian communities.’’*® A number of these heretical 
groups are known by name. Ihe size of each of them is impossible to determine, 
but they continued to exist, at least some of them, for a long time. The 
Novatians, Montanists, and Tetradites are mentioned in canon 95 of the 
Council in Trullo (692). The same canon refers to “many heresies whose 
origin was Galatia.’’ The Montanists are said to have existed until the reign 
of Leo III, when they chose to destroy themselves rather than submit to 
the baptism which Leo III had ordered them to undergo.®*! The Tetradites 
continued to exist much longer. They are mentioned by Theophanes,® who 
says that they were tolerated by the Emperor Nicephorus I, and again by 
Photius in one of his homilies where he speaks of their conversion to Ortho- 
doxy.® The Encratites and the Apotactites, though mentioned in canon 95 
of the Council in Trullo, most probably had ceased to be active sometime 
before then. The Novatians apparently merged with the Montanists and 
disappeared with them early in the eighth century." 

In the meantime, however, two new heresies made their appearance: the 
Athinganoi and the Paulicians. The Athinganoi, by virtue of their beliefs, 
constituted a strange sect, mentioned for the first time in the compilation 


first felt in western provinces of Asia Minor. This was not because Iconoclasm had strong local roots 
in these areas. Far from it: it was Iconodulism which had the local roots....’’ The idea that the 
iconoclastic emperors sought to eliminate the image of Christ in order to enhance the value of their 
own as the symbol of their authority on earth continues to have its adherents: L. W. Barnard, ‘‘The 
Emperor Cult and the Origins of the Iconoclastic Controversy,’’ Byzantion, 43 (1974), 13-29. 

59 ““The Epigraphy of the Anatolian Heresies,’’ Anatolian Studies presented to Sir William Mitchell 
Ramsay (London, 1923), 60. 

60 Mansi, XI, 984. 

$1 Theophanes, op. cit., I, 401. For other texts, Starr, op. cit. (supra, note 30), 91-92. 

62 Theophanes, op. cit., I, 496. 

68 Homily XVII, Mango, op. cit. (supra, note 24), 279-96. 

64 On these heresies, see further J. Gouillard, ‘‘L’hérésie dans 1l’empire byzantin des origines au 
XITe siécle,”’ TM, 1 (1965), 299-312. Cf. Charanis, ‘‘Ethnic Changes,” 26-27; Vryonis, The Decline of 
Medieval Hellenism (note 27 supra), 55-60. 
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of the presbyter Timothy at the beginning of the seventh century and again 
by the Patriarch Germanus in the first half of the eighth century. By the 
beginning of the ninth century, the Athinganoi, originally located in Phrygia, 
increased to such a degree, probably by merging with other sects, that 
they spread into Lycaonia.® Michael II was said to have inherited from his 
parents the beliefs of the Athinganoi, and Nicephorus I was accused of being 
friendly to both them and the Paulicians.®’ During the reign of Michael I the 
imperial authorities were persuaded to take action against the Athinganoi; 
they were either exterminated or driven out of their homes, and some were 
settled on the island of Aegina where the natives referred to them as aliens, 
a term which in this instance can only mean that they were not indigenous 
to Aegina.® The Athinganoi do not, thereafter, disappear entirely from the 
records, but as an active heresy they ceased to be of any significance. 

The Paulicians constituted a sect which was brought to Byzantine Asia 
Minor from Armenia. There are points in the history of the sect and its beliefs 
which are by no means clear; scholars differ widely about these points and 
also about the nature of the sources.” But on the salient points of interest to 
this discussion, there is general agreement both in the sources and among 
those who have studied them. The first Paulicians came to the Armenian 
regions of the Armeniakon theme, settling around Koloneia sometime during 
the second half of the seventh century. There they spread their faith, winning 
many converts. During the second half of the eighth century, one of their 
leaders moved to Antioch in Pisidia, where he possibly made converts to 
Paulicianism, but on this point the sources give no information. The Pauli- 
cians suffered persecutions under Constantine IV and Justinian II, and quite 
possibly also under Philippicus (711—13), but for the rest of the eighth 
century they were apparently tolerated. The sect spread throughout the 
districts of Koloneia and Neo-Caesarea, but under Michael I and perhaps 
also Leo V they were subjected to the same persecution which was directed 
against the Athinganoi; many were killed, but many more fled to the Arabs 
who permitted them to establish their own stronghold. The final blow was 
struck in 843 under Theodora, regent for Michael III. It is said that 100,000 


*° Timothy, Presbyter of Constantinople, De Receptione Haereticorum, PG, 86, col. 33; Germanus, 
Patriarch of Constantinople, De Haeresibus et Synodis, PG, 98, col. 85. 

66 Theophanes, op. cit., I, 495; Genesius, op. cit., 32; Theophanes Continuatus, 42. 

&? Theophanes, op. cit., I, 488; Theophanes Continuatus, 42. 

%° The Life of Saint Athanasia of Aegina, Acta SS, August, III (1867), 170E. On the Athinganoi, 
see J. Starr, ‘An Eastern Christian Sect: the Athinganoi,” HThR, 29,2 (1936), 93-106; Gouillard, 
op. cit., 304-7, 309~12. 

6° Gouillard, op. cit., 315-16. 

” The Greek texts on the Paulicians have now been brought together in a critical edition with a 
French translation by Ch. Astruc, W. Conus-Wolska, J. Gouillard, P. Lemerle, D. Papachrysanthou, 
and J. Paramelle, 7M, 4 (1970), 3-227. Furthermore, Nina G. Garsoian has analyzed the Armenian 
texts and reconstructed the history of the Paulicians in Armenia and in Byzantine Asia Minor: The 
Paulician Heresy: A Study of the Origin and Development of Paulicianism in Armenia and the Eastern 
Provinces of the Byzantine Empive (The Hague—Paris, 1967). The most recent reconstruction of the 
history of the Paulicians in Byzantine Asia Minor is that of P. Lemerle, who gives in addition a 
summary of the literature on the subject: ‘‘Histoire des Pauliciens d’Asie Mineure d’aprés les sources 
grecques,’’ 7M, 5 (1973), 1-144. My own account and, of course, my own judgment are based on these 
works. 
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died on that occasion, and their properties were confiscated; those who 
survived sought asylum among the Arabs, joining their coreligionists who 
had previously found refuge there. Thereafter, the struggle against the 
Paulicians became purely military, since by then they had become a foreign 
power. When in 872 Tephrike, their most powerful stronghold, was captured 
and destroyed by the Byzantines, their role in the life of Byzantine Asia 
Minor came to an end. “With the destruction of Tephrike,’ writes Nina 
Garsoian, “the history of the Paulicians within the imperial provinces of 
the East comes to an end, and the subsequent history of the sect must be 
sought in the Balkans or beyond the Euphrates in its homeland of Armenia.’’7! 
With the end of Paulicianism soon after the suppresion of Iconoclasm and 
the virtual disappearance of every other heresy, Byzantine Asia Minor became 
the center of Orthodoxy. 

It is now time to collate this series of long notes, the objective of which 
by now should have become quite clear. They show that by the end of the 
ninth century Asia Minor had sufficient manpower, and a social structure 
in which there was some motivation for the masses, to enable it effectively to 
exploit its resources, so that it became the principal source of men and money 
for the state. They show further that by the end of the same century Asia 
Minor was shaped into the new nation of the Romioz, composed of Hellenistic, 
Roman, and other elements, with the Greek language and Orthodoxy as the 
two dominant ingredients of its culture. These economic, social, and cultural 
features of Asia Minor evolved in the midst of war as powerful factors in the 
successful struggle for survival, and were still more powerful in the wars of 
expansion which, by the end of the first quarter of the eleventh century, 
turned the Empire into the greatest power in Europe and the Near East. 

The Arabs, writes Marius Canard, ‘‘refused to see in the victories of the 
Byzantines anything other than the result of a weakening of the spirit of 
Islam, of the negligence and immorality of its sovereigns... .But the decadence 
of the Abbasids was only a secondary factor in the development of events, 
only an auxiliary for the Byzantines. It was in itself that Byzantium found 
again the source of its strength. This revival of vigor which animated the 
empire in the tenth century was the work of a few men of worth: emperors, 
ministers, generals; it was also the work of the people themselves. . .imbued 
with the same religious faith and the grandeur of the Roman imperial idea, 
and organized politically, socially, and economically at least as solidly as its 
adversary. This people did not just live lazily on its ancient foundation; like 
its civil and military institutions which never ceased to improve, it rejuvenated 
itself and evolved. In the victorious resistance to the empire of the Caliphs, 
much of the credit must go to the people of Anatolia and to the Armenian 
element which had immigrated to the empire... .’’” 


“1 Garsoian, op. cit., 130. There are indications, however, that some Paulicians continued to live 
in Byzantine Asia Minor, but their numbers could not have been significant. Cf. Lemerle, ‘‘Histoire 
des Pauliciens,’’ 109-10. 

“8 Histotre de la Dynastie des H’amdanides de Jaztra et de Syvie (Paris, 1951), 718-19. 
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The population of Byzantine Asia Minor as it had evolved by the end 
of the ninth century did not last much beyond the end of the tenth century. 
Its decadence is indeed one of the primary aspects of the social life of Asia 
Minor in the eleventh century. Ostrogorsky, in one of his more recent studies 
on the agrarian structure of the Empire, has analyzed three documents, each of 
which, in his opinion, represents a stage in the evolution of that society:*8 
the Farmer's Law, compiled toward the end of the seventh or the beginning 
of the eighth century; the Treatise on Taxation, a document of the second 
half of the tenth century; and the Tax Register of Thebes, belonging to the 
second half of the eleventh century. There would be no question at all about 
the validity of Ostrogorsky’s arguments if the documents he analyzed were 
all specific and referred to one and the same locality. This is not the case, 
and as a consequence the validity of his analysis may be argued, but there 
can be no question at all concerning his final conclusion: that by the end of 
the eleventh century the independent peasantry virtually ceased to exist, 
because their property had been absorbed by the landed magnates and they 
had been reduced to a state of dependency. The process of this absorption had 
already begun toward the end of the ninth century when the landed magnates, 
the titled aristocracy, and those who occupied the important military and 
political offices of the state appear in the records as one class, the Suvarofl 
(the powerful) of the Byzantine legal texts. This process occurred throughout 
the Empire, but the majority of the magnates were from Asia Minor and it was 
there that their estates were located. These estates were vast, in one instance 
extending as far as 71.5 miles.” The emperors of the tenth century tried hard 
to check this process, but in the end they failed. 

The fate of the independent peasantry also befell the soldier-farmers who 
for centuries had made up the thematic armies, the core of the military 
organization of the Empire. Their estates were also absorbed by the landed 
magnates and they were reduced to dependency. The effect of this was, of 
course, to undermine the strength of the thematic armies. Meanwhile, a series 
of blows against the military leaders, virtually all of whom were magnates 
of Asia Minor, weakened the source from which the state had been drawing 
its army and administrative officers. 

The first blow was struck by Basil II, one of the most military of the Byzan- 
tine emperors. Basil had barely managed on two different occasions to save 
his throne from two of the most powerful magnates of Asia Minor, one a 
Skleros and the other a Phocas, two families which had distinguished them- 
selves in the military and administrative life of the Empire. He resolved, 
therefore, to destroy the political and military influence of the magnates as a 
class in two ways: by confiscating their properties and confining them in the 
capital, and by taxation. When after 987 Basil was reconciled with Bardas 


8 G, Ostrogorsky, ‘‘La commune rurale byzantine. Loi agraire—traité fiscal—cadastre de Thébes,”’ 
Byzantion, 32 (1962), 139-66. 

4 E, Honigmann, ‘‘Un itinéraire arabe a4 travers le Pont,’’ AIPHOS, 4 (1936) (= Melanges Franz 
Cumont, I), 270f. 
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Skleros, one of the magnates who had tried to seize his throne, the latter 
advised him that if he wished to preserve the imperial authority he should 
permit none of the magnates to prosper and should exhaust their means by 
heavy taxation.”® In 1002, by instituting the law on the allelengyon, which 
required magnates to pay the tax arrears of peasants too poor to meet their 
own obligations, Basil tried to put this advice into effect.” After the death of 
Basil the law on the allelengyon was repealed, but a certain distrust of the 
military persisted. This is strikingly illustrated by the fact that in 1026, when 
Alexius of Studium was patriarch, a synodal decision was obtained pronouncing 
anathema against all rebels and excommunicating priests who might admit 
them to communion.” This distrust eventually became a government policy 
when every effort was made to eliminate the military from the administration 
of the state. This policy was indeed the characteristic feature of the reigns 
of Constantine 1X Monomachus and, after the short interval when the military 
once more controlled the throne during the reign of Isaac Comnenus, of 
Constantine X Ducas.”8 

The decadence of the soldier-farmers and the blows struck against the 
military so undermined the strength and prestige of the Byzantine army 
that to serve in it ceased to be attractive. The profession of soldier, which in 
the great days of the ninth and tenth centuries carried prestige, honor, and 
position, had no longer any value and so, as Cedrenus explains, ‘“‘the soldiers 
put aside their arms and became lawyers or jurists.’’”? The same author, 
writing of the army that took the field against the Seljuks in 1071, says: 
‘The army was composed of Macedonians and Bulgarians and Cappadocians, 
Uzi, Franks and Varangians, and other barbarians who happened to be about. 
There were gathered also those who were in Phrygia (Géya évatoAKdv). And 
what one saw in them was something incredible. The renowned champions 
of the Romans who had reduced into subjection all of the east and the west 
now numbered only a few and these were bowed down by poverty and ill 
treatment. They lacked in weapons, swords, and other arms, such as javelins 
and scythes...they lacked also in cavalry and other equipment, for the 
emperor had not taken the field for a long time. For this reason they were 
regarded as useless and unnecessary and their wages and maintenance were 
reduced.’ The thematic armies of Asia Minor were for all practical purposes 
replaced by mercenaries drawn from among foreign peoples: Russians, Turks, 
Alans, English, Normans, Germans, Pechenegs, and Bulgars, who were 
strangers to the cultural traditions of the Empire and were likely to be swayed, 


7° Michael Psellos, Chronographie, ed. and French trans. E. Renauld (Paris, 1926), I, 17ff. 

6 Skylitzes, Synopsis Historiarum, ed. I. Thurn (Berlin, 1973), 347; cf. F. Délger, Regesten dey 
Kaiserurkunden des ostrémischen Reiches, I (Munich, 1924), 102, no. 793. 

7 Zepos, Jus, I, 273. 

8 Cf. Charanis, ‘‘On the Social Structure of the Later Roman Empire,” Byzantion, 17 (1944-45), 
54f.; idem, ‘‘The Byzantine Empire in the Eleventh Century,’ in A History of the Crusades, eds. 
K. M. Setton and M. W. Baldwin, 2nd ed. (Philadelphia, 1969) (= Charanis, Social, Economic and 
Political Life (supra, note 31], study XVI), 195f. 

% Historiarum Compendium, II, 652. 

8 Tbid., 668. 
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as indeed they were, more by their own private interests than by those of the 
Empire.®! The harm which they did was much greater than the services they 
rendered. The Uzi, for instance, deserted to the enemy at the battle of Mantzi- 
kert, which greatly contributed to the defeat of the Byzantine forces.® And 
among the Norman chieftains in the service of the Empire in Asia Minor, 
Hervé deserted to the Turks in 1057, Crispin openly rebelled in 1068, and 
Roussel of Bailleul, after playing a dubious role at Mantzikert, tried to carve 
out a principality for himself in Asia Minor.®? The Seljuk Turks who established 
themselves in the various cities in central and western Anatolia had come 
there as mercenaries in the service of Byzantine generals during the period 
of the civil wars which followed Mantzikert.*4 

The Byzantine defeat at Mantzikert was the immediate and direct cause 
of the breakdown of Byzantine authority in Asia Minor. The depressed condi- 
tions of the Byzantine army and the dubious role of the mercenaries were the 
two factors most responsible, at least from the Byzantine side, for the Byzan- 
tine defeat. These two factors, however, were the product of a much more 
fundamental development: the breakdown in the solidarity of the people 
of Asia Minor. That solidarity had been forged from two elements: a social 
structure in which the agrarian population consisted predominantly of a 
free and independent peasantry, and a relative cultural uniformity charac- 
terized by Greek as the language of daily speech and Orthodoxy as the 
accepted religion of the land. I have already stated that the changes in the 
social structure which took place in the course of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries undermined the strength of the army and contributed greatly to 
its deterioration, and that this deterioration was an important factor in the 
Byzantine defeat at Mantzikert and its disastrous aftereffects.® Equally damag- 
ing, however, if indeed not more so, was the breakdown of the cultural unifor- 
mity which had gone into building the solidarity of the people of Asia Minor. 


8! Already at Mantzikert the mercenary forces occupied a very important position in the Byzantine 
army: C. Cahen, ‘‘La compagne de Mantzikert d’aprés les sources musulmanes,’’ Byzantion, 9 (1934), 
629. After Mantzikert the mercenaries dominated almost completely. The armies of Alexius Com- 
nenus, for instance, were composed of Russians, Turks, Alans, English, Franks, Germans, Bulgarians, 
and others: Zepos, Jus, I, 317; P. Lemerle, A. Guillou, and N. Svoronos, Archives de l’Athos. V: 
Actes de Lavra, I (Paris, 1970), 218, 243. Cf. H. Grégoire, ‘‘Les corps de troupe de l’armée d’Alexis 
Comnéne,”’ Byzantion, 14 (1939), 280-83; J. Shepard, ‘‘The English and Byzantium: A Study of 
their Role in the Byzantine Army in the Later Eleventh Century,” Tvaditio, 29 (1973), 51-92. 

82 Charanis, ‘‘The Byzantine Empire in the Eleventh Century,” 192. 

*8 For a good monograph on these Normans as Byzantine mercenaries, see G. Schlumberger, 
“Deux chefs normands des armées byzantines au XIe siécle,’’ RH, 16 (1881), 289-303; L. Bréhier, 
“‘Les aventures d’un chef normand en Orient,’’ Revue de cours et conférence de la faculté des lettres de 
Paris, 20 (1911), 172-88. 

84 Charanis, ‘‘The Byzantine Empire in the Eleventh Century,’’ 201. 

6° In an extremely interesting article, ‘‘Byzantium, 1081-1204: An Economic Reappraisal,’”’ Transac- 
tions of the Royal Historical Society, ser. 5, vol. 20 (1970), 31-52, M. F. Hendy has tried to show that 
Byzantium was much more prosperous in the eleventh and twelfth centuries than it had been before. 
He puts the emphasis on the expansion of commerce and industry and points to the development 
of towns during this period. ‘‘Byzantine economic life was expanding rapidly throughout the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries; and that despite the beginnings of political reverses under the Angeli (and 
mercenaries and magnates notwithstanding), this expansion may have only come to an end with the 
Fourth Crusade’”’ (p. 52). It should be observed, however, that the development Hendy discusses 
was associated with the European provinces of the Empire, not with Asia Minor. Cf. Charanis, Studies 
on the Demography, study I, pp. 15-16. 
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The wars of expansion during the tenth and early part of the eleventh 
centuries brought under the jurisdiction of the Empire in Asia Minor extensive 
territories inhabited, in the words of a native Cappadocian, by “‘alien nations 
with strange religion and tongue.’ These peoples, Semites, Armenians, and 
Georgians, separated from the Empire for centuries, were strangers to the 
cultural tradition which had evolved in Byzantine Asia Minor and were by 
no means inclined to accommodate themselves to it. This was particularly 
true of the Armenians, many of whom had found their way, either voluntarily 
or by force, into regions of Asia Minor, beyond their native land which 
was now under the domination of Byzantium.®’ As a result, the position 
of the Empire was weakened in the regions where, for instance in Cappadocia, 
their settlement disturbed the social and ethnic complexion and so created 
serious tensions,® or, for instance in Cilicia, the new settlers were ready to 
start separatist movements the moment the opportunity presented itself. 
The ecclesiastical problems created by the annexation of the Armenian lands 
and the dispersion of the population particularly contributed to the tension 
between the Armenians and the rest of Asia Minor. For the first time since 
the loss of Egypt and Syria in the seventh century, there was a powerful 
religious minority, dominant in certain regions of Asia Minor, very strong in 
others. Both Church and State were very much concerned about this situation 
and, as a consequence, pressured the non-orthodox population, especially the 
Armenians, to accept the orthodox point of view. But the Armenians, whose 
cultural and national development was strongly associated with their religious 
beliefs and practices, resisted stubbornly. The Armenians were also embittered 
by the trickery sometimes used by the Byzantines to obtain concessions 
from their princes, and by the way the latter had been removed from their 
native land and settled elsewhere in Asia Minor. This bitterness at times 
reached a degree of intensity that provoked atrocious acts; for example, that 
of Kagik, the deposed King of Ani, who had the Greek bishop of Caesaria 
seized and put into a sack with his large dog, and then had his men beat 
them until the maddened animal tore his master to shreds. Kagik did this 
ostensibly because the bishop had named his dog ‘‘Armenian,’’® but in reality 
because he had come to hate the Greeks and the Greek Church, perhaps 
with some justification. 

Armenians had been in the service of the Empire for centuries and had 
served remarkably well; indeed, in a sense, they made the Empire.® But 
the Armenians, at least those who had achieved high position, had accepted 


86S. Vryonis, Jr., ‘‘The Will of a Provincial Magnate, Eustathius Boilas (1059),’”? DOP, 11 (1957), 
264. 

8’ Charanis, The Armenians in the Byzantine Empire (supra, note 44), 28 ff. 

88 On these tensions, see further S. Vryonis, Jr., ‘‘Byzantium: The Social Basis of Decline in the 
Eleventh Century,’ GRBS, vol. 2, no. 2 (1959) (= idem, Byzantium: its Internal History and Relations 
with the Muslim World. Collected Studies [London, 1971], study II), 168 ff. 

9 Matthiew of Edessa, Chronique, trans. from Armenian by E. Dulaurier (Paris, 1858), 152-54. 

°° Charanis, The Armenians in the Byzantine Empire, 57: ‘‘one may refer to the Byzantine empire 
of these two centuries (ninth and tenth) as Graeco-Armenian; ‘Graeco’ because, as always, its 
civilization was Greek, ‘Armenian’ because the element which directed its destinies and provided 
the greater part of the forces for its defense was largely Armenian or of Armenian origin.”’ 
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Byzantine culture and identified themselves with its interests. They became 
members of the Romioz. This was not the case, however, with the Armenians 
of the eleventh century. Not in the least integrated, these Armenians had no 
attachment to the Empire, nor did they care for its culture. Both as soldiers 
and as civilians they proved to be dubious subjects. In the expedition which 
resulted in the battle of Mantzikert, Romanus IV Diogenes, the Byzantine 
emperor, had to take special measures to protect his troops from the attacks 
of the Armenian civilian population,*! and in the battle itself the Armenian 
contingents deserted the Byzantine cause. After the battle, Armenians 
founded principalities of their own in what had been Byzantine territories, 
and Armenians helped the Danishmends to seize Sebasteia and Melitene.* 

The collapse of Byzantine power in Asia Minor was the result of a combina- 
tion of forces: the vigor and the methods of operation of the external enemy; 
the changes in the social structure of Byzantine Asia Minor; the deterioration 
of the Byzantine thematic armies; the absence of aggressive leadership in 
Byzantium ;*4 and finally, but by no means least in significance, the breakdown 
of the cultural cohesiveness of Byzantine Asia Minor. 
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%* The efficiency of the Byzantine army ‘‘depended upon the quality of its generals. Constantinople 
was happy during some centuries to have a series of excellent commanders, such as for instance the 
generals of Justinianus, Belisarius and Narses in the 6th century, the Isaurian emperors in the 8th 
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leadership. Cf. Charanis, ‘‘The Byzantine Empire in the Eleventh Century’”’ (supra, note 78), 194 ff. 


